.    The  Scotsman,  the  parson  and 
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told  it  once ,  he's  told  it  a  hundred 
times.  And  for  the  past  forty  ^ 
years,  Alistair  Lilbum       ^ 
has  always  laughed. 
It's  what  makes  true  ^ 
friendship  work,    i 

•0:  The  good  things 

ffm  life  stay  that  way 
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'HE'S  WEARING  MY  FAVORITE  CORBIN^AGAIN." 


Corbin  Ltd.,  1290  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  NY.  10104. 


C^  O  IR  Ell  INI,  LID 

Maker  of  Quality  Clothing. 


With  average  yearly  incomes  of  $52,000,  Smithsonian's  2,000,000  subscribers 

can  treat  themselves  to  the  finer  things  in  life. 

So  if  you'd  like  to  treat  yourself  to  quality  prospects,  and  plenty  of  them, 

Smithsonian's  the  answer.  And  that  isn't  just  sweet  talk. 


^1 


^#t 


'•  j^ag^r 
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2,000,000  subscribers  put  their  money  where  their  minds  are. 


How  a  professional  firm  uses 
the  strengths  of  The  Morgan  Bank 


Do  you  have  to  be  a 
giant  corporation  to  be 
a  valued  client  of  The 
Morgan  Bank? 

Not  at  all.  Many  of  our 
clients  are  closely  held 
companies,  professional 
firms,  service  businesses. 
For  them  the  "fit,"  client- 
to-bank,  bank-to-client, 
is  perfect. 

These  companies  know 
Morgan's  strengths,  and  how 
to  use  them.  They  know  their 
Morgan  bankers  can  help  them 
grow  by  applying  the  profession- 
alism, business  knowledge,  and 
personal  attention  we  give  our 
largest  corporate  clients. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Morgan 
is  for  every  company  or  business. 
No  bank  can  be  all  things  to  all 
clients.  But  if  we  are  right  for  you, 
you  will  work  with  a  team  of 
bankers  from  a  special  Morgan 


banking  group  whose  attention  is 
given  to  smaller  businesses. 

This  team  becomes  your  bank 
within  Morgan;  its  members  know 
you,  your  business,  and  your  firm's 
particular  financial  needs.  You'll 
work  with  the  same  bankers, 
transaction  after  transaction,  for 
an  important  consistency  of 
service. 

As  a  Morgan  client  you'll  value 
our  broad  range  of  informed, 
timely,  and  responsive  services— 


"Our  client,  a  management  con- 
suiting  firm,  wanted  to  make  more 
profitable  use  of  its  funds  world- 
wide," says  Morgan  hanker  Richard 
Jones,  far  left,  with  the  company's 
assistant  treasurer.  "Working  with 
Morgan  specialists  in  New  York  and 
Brussels,  we  helped  the  firm  struc- 
ture a  more  efficient  international 
treasury  management  system." 


whether  we're  proposing 
new  ways  to  improve 
your  cash  flows,  estab- 
lishing multicurrency 
lines  of  credit  to  help  you 
invest  more  profitably 
worldwide,  structuring 
short-  or  long-term 
financing,  or  serving 
personal  banking  needs. 

Whatever  financial 
services  you  need,  all  the 
strengths  and  all  the  resources  of 
The  Morgan  Bank  are  there  to  help 
us  help  you  and  your  business. 
Call  us  to  see  if  we're  the 
right  bank  for  your  company 
The  first  step  is  to  discover  if 
Morgan  is  the  right  banking  part- 
ner for  your  company  We  can  start 
easily  and  quickly  over  the  phone. 
Call  Laurie  G.  Grout,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Private  Banking,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  (212) 
997-8657. 


Member  FOIC 


The  Morgan  Bank 
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A  Decline  in  American  Influence 

Newell  Stultz,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence and  director  of  Brown's  Council  on 
International  Studies,  came  back  from  a 
summer  trip  to  South  Africa  with  some 
impressions  of  American  policy  towards 
that  country. 


Brown  Meets  the  Bronze  Age 

Forget  spending  the  summer  as  a  life- 
guard, intern  on  Wall  Street,  au  pair,  or 
salesclerk.  For  an  intrepid  group  of 
Brown  student  archaeologists,  led  by 
Martha  Sharp  Joukowsky  '58,  the  sum- 
mer of  1985  meant  uncovering  secrets  of 
the  Bronze  Age  on  the  island  of  Sicilv. 


A  Nice  Guy  Gets  Mad 

Phil  Bray  '48,  the  new  Hazard  Professor 
of  Physics  at  Brown,  has  become  an  out- 
spoken crusader  against  racism.  His  be- 
lief that  "People  should  be  decent  with 
each  other — thoughtful  and  honest"  is 
the  creed  he  lives  by. 


In  the  Spotlight — Again 

Stephanie  (hiitcher  Deutsch  '69  recentlv 
rediscovered  an  old  dream — acting — and 
she  realizes  that  old  dreams  never  die; 
they  return  to  teach  us  a  lesson  about 
life. 
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Goojse 

Wlicii  plariniiit^  a  stay  in 
I  hi'  Ik-rksliires,  consider 
The  Orchards.  Known  for  ils 
'»"•—**'  ,     exemplary 
cuisine, 
impcccahle 
service, 
tnat^.rnfitcnt 
.  furnishiniis 
and  splendid 
pillows. 
Al  The  Or<  liards,  yoii'll  drift 
iiilo  the  arms  of  Morpheus  on  a 
cloud  of  ({oosefeather  and  down 
pillows.  f)niy  the  sweetest 
(Ireanis  are  possihie  on  pillows 
su(  h  as  these.  One  of  the  itiany 
pleasures  that  await  you  at 
The  Or(  hards,  the  Herkshires' 
most  t^racioiis  (  ounlry  inn 


'/  *.' 
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CAIlliyiNG  THE  MAIL 


Join  us  in  the  remote 

hill  totvnm  of  Tuacany... 

pastoral  Verdi  Country... 

and  the  myittical  cities 

of  Umhria 


Italia 
^agio 


n 


l>f'nlf(iif*(1  1111(1  dim  (rd  by  iiillht  Tilrdii 
Yiniilii'i.  wlUfH**  smiiid  Ihhii**  in  Vhttvutr. 
iilld  ti'-i  Mipril)  ntiltl  f)f  In  (iiiriH  Mlh 
Viiinlnri  hit!^  litiiiMtoi  iiird  hn  Invr  iiiiil 
luiowl>'<l^(-  ol  |>ri)))|r,  pliii  r*s,  |jin^lliif.(r 
mid  1 1  utlll  loiih  liiln  (list  linitlii^  iiiid 
tiiiiihitid  It  liiri  III  Ifh 

I'ot   Ihr  |i(-M  (*|H  Ivr  ami  1 1  iidll  h  iiiidl  y 
lndi-|H-Jid»*jit  hitv'l'i  wImi  rii)nv*i  I  lir 
divci  -ill  V  "t  II nl lull  •  iilliur.  (  oti^t-iil.il 
(  oiiiiiiinv.  mid  the  lnyouN  lliili.in  ail  ■»( 
rNiihf-niMl  dllllllf^  III  (*ii<  liiililf'd  pint  (-•> 
lllnht   vlhllnih  lllirly  nfr 

I'Miiii  HI  Ici '/;i  dtiyN     I)r|)iiiliiirN  III 
A|»ill  (Slrllyl,  Miiy.  .Innr,  Sf[.(  ,  Ocl, 

DrlalU'd  liii»<  Iiiik-  tividliililr  liniii 

'Italia ''Adagio  i  id 

iliJM  Whiilry  SliriM,  1'li'ili.pll.  NV  I  ll-|i!0 
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Younj^  are  not  naive 

I  (lilm     III  I  i's|)iiiis('  l<>  ,1  li'lli'i   III 
|iiiic/)iily  lioin  I'diy  A.  Spcilxi,  M.I). 
'2K:  I  iiiiisl  |)ii)l(Sl.  lie  hclicvis  "Naive 
youth  is  loo  ollcii  taken  ill  hy  ihe  honey 
piopagaiida  led  lo  llieiii  hy  our  very 
devious  eiieiiiy."  I'ei  haps  ohU'l  geiieia- 
lioiis  are  bein^  led  hy  llie  .Slai   Wais- 
)40od  )4uy/l)ad  ^iiy  piopagaiifia  <tl  llie 
U.S.  govei  iiineiil.    I  lie  youth  is  iiioie 
(lilical,  perhaps  ohjectivc,  l)e(aus<- 
lliiy'ie  not  so  tired  lioiii  iiiislialiii^ 
pioK'sl,  disappointed  ideals,  and  the 
llr,nllwashill^  all  ahoul  lliein.  I  (jueslion 
llie  validity  ol  SIK  h  (<eiieiali/ed  slale- 
iiieiils  (OIK CI  iliiin  the  KasI  lilo(  ,  espe- 
I  i.div  lioiii  ihose  who  have  lillle  exjie- 
I  K  IK  <-  Willi  iiili.iliitaiils  III  the  I'.isl  Hlo<  . 

I  hose  ill  llie  I'.asI  so  ea^ei  to  iniiiii|.^i  ale 
lo  ihe  WesI  are  olleii  lliose  sulleiiiin 
under  the  hiaiiiw.ishiii)^  le<  liiii(|ues  oi 
Wesleiii  propaganda.    I  hey  Ixlieve  llie 
slieels  are  paved  in  ^old,  the  old  iiii- 
liU).;i,iiil  l.iiiv  tale     Those  peo|)le  who 
Ih'Ikvi    ih.il   .Mid  iIk    p(  iipl(    Ik  K    in   llic 
West  who  silllii    lioiii  iIk    iii',(    loloicd 
),(lasses  syiidioiiie  doii'l  sic  iIk    shuns  in 
New  York,  llie  homeless  liiiiiis  on  llie 
sticel,  llie  iiise<iiiily  inlieielil  in  .1 

iKiii  so(  iaii/erl  ^ovei  nineiit,  llie  sliess 
on  individiials  lo  peiloiin.  N'oiilh  ni.iy 
siilh  I    I  Mini  llir  iiiii^iiif^  loi   .1  licllci 
wiiiM.liiil   iIk    mIiUi    i^eiiel  .iIioiis  sill  lei 
liiiiii  I  isi)Oi.ilKiii  .iikI  hiiiidliess  l<i  ihc 
ll.iwed  and  sillleini^  win  Id  .ihoill  llieiii. 
Ihe  ide.i  lli.il  .Soviel   pi  iip.i|.;.uiil,i  li.is 
sill  1 1  ,1  widespie.id  iiilhieni  <'  011  voiilli 

I I  Ml  Id  only  I  III  lie  1 1  inn  ,1  p.iianoid  \  ii  liiii 

III  Wesleiii  piiipa^.nid.i.    Ihe  yoiilli  in 
,'\iiiei  ii  ,1.  esi  epi   lol   ,1  lew  spai  ks  liii  1 
.nil  I  1 1 II  II  ,  w,  1 1  lows  ill  SIK  1 1  p,issi\  il\  and 
i);ni)i  .1111 1'  ill. It  aiiv  "Sip\iil   pi  iip.ij^.ili 
il.i"  I. Ills  hi  inli'ii'sl  ,in\nni' 

I  I   wi    .ilr  111  will  1  \   .lliiilll  .iii\    piiip 
.I).!,. mil. I,   I  lliiiil' .  Us  llii    pi  lip. 11',. mil. I  111 
oill  own  |.^iivi'i  imieiil  .mil  eiiiiiouni 
system.  I'ei  li.ips  we  should  i  rilii  i/e  our 
own  iiimiliN  .mil  siii  iiiimdiii).;s  lieloie 
siekiii).;  |iislilii  .iliiiii  \)\  lil.iiiiiii^  llie 
r  1 1 1 '  1 1 1 V 

SrSANNIv  W  )M1M    Hd 
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Women's  crew 
overlooked 

I'.diloi  :  I  w.is  ^leally  disappoiiiled 
when  I  read  the  spoils  scdioii  o(  your 
)uiie/Iuly  issue  lo  liiid  you  re|)orlt"d 
only  on  ihe  Brown  men's  (  rcw  season 
and  ovii  looked  llie  women's  (icw  sea- 
son. 

Women's  <  lew  deseives  icio^ni- 
tion  heiaiise  lliis  year  il  reached  iin- 
piei  ('denied  heij^hls  in  ils  season  and  is 
well  on  ils  way  lo  l)('(()miiig  one  ol  the 
slion^esl  (lews  on  the  I'.asI  (ioasl. 

I  /'mil  I  ('( ('III ly,  although  il  has  been 
in  exisleiKC  hn   leii-plus  years,  the 
women's  team  has  iiol  heeii  well- 
known,  as  il  did  not  win  numerous 
iiKil.ils  111   hieak  any  ic(()i(ls.    I  heir 
('({iiipiiK'nl  was  good,  hut  not  what  is 
needed  lo  (onipele  with  the  best.    I  he 
loweis  look  ihemselves  selioiislv,  bill 
III. my  ollieis  did  iiol.   In  llir   I'lS.'i  HI 
se.isoii.  willi  I'hiii'be  i'lmipliin  (  Oiii  liiiig 
I  he  iKi\  II  I   ii'.iin.  1 1 II'  .iliil  iide  Inward  the 
women  s  le,im  began  lo  ( liaiige,  es|)e- 
ci.illy  when  her  lirsi  novi(c  boat  went 
iindeleated  in  ils  dual  season  .nid  look 
lliiid  ,il  llie  I'.aslei  II  .Spiiiils. 

Ibis  year  bioiiglit  even  more 
di.islii   I  li.mges:  ,1  new  vai  sily  ( oac  h, 
iiiipiiiM'il  ei{iiipmi'iil,  .mil  all  even 
gie.ilel  (li'siie  In  uiii    |iilm  Miirphv.  the 
vai  sil\  1 11.11  II.  will  kill  .11  I  mill  I  .using 
enough  lo  .iii|mie  llie  liisl  (.iiboii  liber 
bii.il  llie  wiiiiien's  le.iiii  li.is  evei  owned. 
I  li.inks  III  his  delei  min.ilion,  the  vaisi- 
Iv  lowed  III  .1  \'espi>li  lliis  year,  and  ihe 
niiviie  Icini.  who  jiisl  one  yeai   beloie 
li.id  been  llie  iiilb  le.ilii  .il  ihe  .Spi  mis  lo 
liiu   Willi  uiiiiili  II  II. lis.  lowed  with 
libel  gl.iss  II. n  s,   MiiipliN  .ilso  1  .used 
enough  miiiiev  lo  eii.ible  Ins  le.iins  In 
ll.iNcI  sn  dies   iniild  gain  llie  l.liillg 
expel  ieiii  e,  innlKlenie.    iiid  linesse 
vvlli(  Il  iiiib   inini's  ihiiingh  Inngli  iiiiii 
pelilinn 

Ihe  liaid  win  k  .iiid  .inibilioii  ol  the 
.ilhleles  .111(1  the  (o.kIu's  w,is  lew.irded 
tins  M'.ii   whin  llie  Blown  women's 
I  I  I'w  I  I  I'.ili'il  i|iiile  .1  slii  ,it  the  I'.istei  n 
Spiiiils    In  .in  iinpi  ei  eilenled  pel 
liilin.mie,  liw  nl   the  si\   lin.ils  iiileied 


tf  A  lot  of  things  have  changed  since  I  came  to  work  for  AT&T. 
Today,  they  wouldn't  really  need  us  to  handle  long  distance  calls. 

With  the  new  technology  the  company  could  go  totally 
electronic,  like  a  lot  of  our  competitors. 

But  AT&T  knows  its  customers. 

There  are  still  a  few  things  you  don't  want 
to  say  to  a  computer. 

Like  explaining  that  you Ve  dialed  a  wrong  number  and 
need  a  credit.  So  there  are  more  than  35,000  of  us— real,  live  long 
distance  operators— here  to  explain  or  help  in  an  emergency 

Here  for  you  to  depend  on.  Not  because  it's  better  for  the 
company  Because  it's  better  for  you. 

That's  one  thing  about  AT&T  that  hasn't  changed.  W 

To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  1 800  247-1212. 

Whether  it's  telephones,  long  distance  services, 
information  systems  or  computers,  AT&T  is  the  right  choice. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


ST  JAMESES  CLUB 


THE  TEWEL  AT 

THE  HEART  OF 

THE  CARIBBEAN 


PO  Box  63.  StJohns. 
Antigua.  Wl  (81191 4fi-3143(Kll  1 13 

Experience  the  essence  of 
European  elegance  and  traditional  British 
understatement  in  a  beautiful  Caribbean 
setting  (with  an  idyllic  year  round  climate). 

A  resort  of  exquisite  de-luxe  air 
conditioned  accommodations  on  100  acres 
reflecting  the  saine  high  standards  of 
cuisine,  quality  and  service  as  its  famous 
sister  hotel,  London's  St.  James's  Club. 

The  Club's  leisure  and  sporting 
facilities  include  comprehensive 
watersports,  extensive  marina,  tennis 
complex.  All  American  Sports  clinics, 
horseback  riding  on  Texas  bred  quarter 
horses,  elegant  restaurants  and  a  small 
European  style  gaming  room. 


For  reservations  or  information  call 
vour  travel  agent  or  in  the  USA:  First  Resort 
Corporation  on  ( 2 1 2 )  6«9-3()4H  or  Toli-Free 
( 800 )  235-3,505  Canada:  Muriel  Fleger  on 
(416)598-2693  or  Toll-Free(800)268-9051. 
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made  tlie  (Iraiicl  Finals  and  three  of 
those  (ive  boats  won  medals.  For  the 
first  time  ever,  llic  Brouii  varsity  wom- 
en won  a  medal,  oveiconiing  foes  Yale, 
Boston  University,  and  Radcliffe  to 
take  a  bronze  medal  behind  Princeton 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  a 
margin  of  less  than  one-and-a-half  sec- 
onds.  The  novice  team  Imished  strong 
again  this  year,  winning  a  silver  and  a 
bronze  medal,  with  many  rowers  in- 
tending to  letm  n  this  fall  to  compete 
for  varsitv  positions, 

I'he  point,  Mr.  Editor,  of  this  letter 
is  not  merely  to  give  well-deserved  rec- 
ognition to  these  athletes,  but  to  inform 
BAM  rcadei  s  of  the  exciting  growth 
taking  place  down  at  Brown's  boat- 
house.  Next  year,  1  hope  you  watch 
anxiously  for  the  results  of  the  Wom- 
en's Eastern  Sprints. 

ERIKA  C:()1.I.INS'88 

Spokane,  Wcish. 
Because  oj  a  lack  uj  space,  we  regrellubh 
were  unable  to  cover  several  varsity  sports  in 
the  May  anil  Juneljiily  issues.  — Editor 

In  defense  of 
black  fraternities 

Editor:  An  open  letter  to  Mr.  Clor- 
ey  Greenwald:  My  suspicions  were 
raised  when  you  prefaced  your  letter 
with  the  description  of  being  "a  liberal 
...  ethnic  Ivy  League  senior,"  etc.  As  I 
continued  reading,  1  realized  that  your 
letter  was  .mothei  iiidittment  of  the 
bl.ick  fiateruilv  s\stem  at  Brown. 

Mr.  (ireenwald,  I'm  tei  ribl\  sorry 
about  \<)iu  problems.  I  am  .ill  loo  fa- 
miliar with  the  housing  situation  in  the 
(Graduate  Center.  These  problems  are 
due  in  part  to  the  lottery  system  in  that 
it  places  persons  together  that  may  not 
be  compalible.  The  design  of  the  suites 
in  the  (iraduaie  C:enter  does  not  lend  to 
the  best  oi  li\ing  conditions,  either,  I 
knew  the  gentlemen  in  t|uestion,  and 
allliough  lliev  were  not  friends  of  mine, 
f  feel  compelled  to  defend  their  organ- 
ization. 

With  these  considerations  aside,  I 
get  the  feeling  that  you  had  some  per- 
gonal problems  with  the,se  individuals, 
and  llie  (  hip  that  you  carried  (carry)  on 
\()ur  shoulder  would  alfecl  your  feel- 
ings even  if  these  luen  were  not  mem- 
bers ol  a  fraternitv.  Did  \()ii  try  to  initi- 
ate some  dialogue  with  these  gentle- 
men (something  you  failed  to  mention 
in  yoin  letter)?  If  1  may  sjjcculate  on 
Nom  attitude,  I  doubt  that  you  were 
helpful  in  alleviating  this  situation. 

I  fail  to  see  the  logic  in  your  in- 
dictment, and  personallv,  I  am  insulted 


GIVE  HER  A  DIAMOND  TO  SET  HER  WORLD  ON  FIRE. 


Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  nature's  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena. 
Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of  you. 
Unique  in  all  the  world,  possessing 
four  vital  qualities  that  set  it  apart 
forever. They  are  called  the  4Cs:Cut, 


Color,  Clarity  and  Carat-weight.  It 
is  the  4@  characteristics  that  deter- 
mine the  value  of  a  diamond  — and 
to  an  astonishing  degree  the  beauty 
and  value  of  your  jewelry —  no  mat- 
ter what  the  design. 

Your  jeweler  is  the  expert  where 
diamonds  are  concerned.  His  knowl- 
edge can  help  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  quality  diamond  of  a  carat  or 


more  the  beautiful,  rewarding 
experience  it  should  be. 

Give  her  a  quality  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more.  A  truly  rare 
and  beautiful  gift.  Like  the 
woman  you  love. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

The  necidace  shown  features  a  quality 
diamond  of  1.83  carats. 


A  QUALITY  DIAMOND  OF  A  CARAT  OR  MORE. 
A  FIRE  RARELY  SEEN. 


Oraduatt  to  classy  Harris  Tweed.  It  is  handwoven  in  the  wildly  beautiful 
Scottish  Islands,  a  fact  not  purely  of  academic  interest!  The  handwoven 
qualities  of  Harris  make  it  unique  -  qualities  guarded  by  the  Orb  A\ark. 

Look  for  this  symbol,  emblazoned  on  the  label.  It  guarantees  that  the 
tweed  has  been  woven  from  pure  virgin  Scottish  wool  -  dyed,  spun 
handwoven  and  finished  in  the  islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  of  Scotland 
So  study  what  genuine  Harris  has  to  offer  you  this  Fall 
In  stylish  stores  across  America. 
You'll  find  it  has  all  the  Class! 


.^CB^^nveH 
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GrmludtTIo  Hiirris 


iIkiI  Mill  uciukl  c(|ua[t-  iIk'  blaik  Cirecks 
with  ihe  "frat  boys"  o(  Wrislon.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself.  I've  never 
known  any  member  of  a  black  Cireek 
kller  organization  to  cause  thousands 
(il  dollars  of  dorm  datnage,  verlialK 
harass  members  ol  the  adminislralion, 
or  throw  b(jttles  al  wtimen  and  pledges. 
Why  stop  al  the  blai  k  (Ireek  system? 
V\'hv  not  say  thai  all  blacks  are  ra(  ist. 
loud,  and  inconsideialc? 

Vou  also  alluded  to  the  lact  that 
these  gentlemen  belonged  to  a  fascist, 
paramilitary  organization.  Have  von 
ever  come  to  any  functions  given  by  anN 
of  the  black  Greeks  on  cani|)us-'  I  doubt 
il.  II  vou  had,  vou  would  know  thai 
the.se  organizations  are  not  fascist  or 
paramilitary.  It's  very  easy  for  a  jjerson 
to  be  confnjnted  by  somelhiiig  un- 
known and  instead  of  iiuestigaling  this 
unkiKiwii.  (|uickly  assign  negative  con- 
notations lo  it.  Some  mav  sav  that  this 
attitude  is  the  mark  ol  an  insecine  iii- 
di\idual. 

I  have  a  verv  short  list  loi  vou.  Mr. 
Greenwald:  W.K.B.  I)u  Bois,  Maitiri 
Luther  King.  )i.,  |usli(e   Ihuigood 
Marshall,  Re\ .  Jesse  |a(  kson,  .Sen. 
Kdward  Biooke,  Re\ .  Ral|)h  Aberna- 
thy,  Mayor  Tom  Bradley.   Ihese  indi- 
viduals are  all  members  of  black  Cireek 
letter  organizations;  these  fascist,  pur- 
amilitan'  organizations,  liy  \<)in'  deli- 
nition. 

I  don't  leel  any  arlili(  iai  <arnar,i- 
derie  towards  any  of  in\  brothers.  I  feel 
a  deep  love  and  respect  for  eadi  and 
every  one  of  m\  brothers  in  lite  chap- 
ter. 1  don't  know  if  you  can  fathom 
something  like  this.  I  had  to  cast  aside 
any  preconceived  notions  and  preju- 
dices that  I  may  have  had  because  we 
pledged  ourselves  to  helping  those  that 
were  less  fortimate.  I  don'l  diink  that 
synthetic  tradition  could  have  lasted 
since  ihe  turn  ol  the  centin\ ,  like  these 
organiz.itioris  h.ive,  especialb  in  light  of 
the  ( limate  at  the  tin  n  of  the  cenlurv, 
when  organizations  like  the  KKK  (las- 
cist?)  were  lynching  blacks  lor  the  mere 
thought  of  organizing. 

Yes,  Mr.  Greenwald.  Ii  ,iui  nities 
have  served  their  purpose  and  will  con- 
tinue. It  is  198.5  and  il  would  be  so  ince 
to  be  able  to  continue  lo  m.ike  posili\e 
contributions  to  the  Brown  communiu, 
aufl  ihe  world  at  laige,  wilhoiu  ihe  dis- 
Ijleasuie  ol  narrow-minded,  ignoranl 
individuals  henl  on  baseless  name  call- 


ing. 


tlALVIN  E.  VVALKKR,  |R.  'H.5 
Riihmond.  \'ii. 


Editor:  It  is  m\  In  in  loiixiilion  thai 


Eight  invaluable 

financial  services  neatly  interlocked 

into  one  central  asset  account: 

The  UST  Master  Account. 


You'll  never  puzzle  over  finances  again. 


Your 
Regular 
Brokers 


Custody  of  Securities 

and  UST  Brokerage 

at  Low  Rates 


Margin 
Credit 
Line 


Overdraft 
Checking 


Automatic  Cash 

Sweep  into  Your 

Choice  of  UST. 

toaster  Funds 


Clear 

Monthly 

Statements 


The  new  UST  Master  Account  will  revo- 
lutionize, in  the  most  positive  manner,  the 
way  you  conduct  your  personal  finances. 

A  few  of  the  features:  You  can  trade 
through  us  at  our  institutional  rates 
and/or  with  your  own  brokers  as  well.  Your 
securities  are  kept  safely  in  one  place:  de- 
tailed records  of  transactions  and  values 
are  maintained  and  sent  to  you  monthly. 
Also,  with  a  Master  Account  you  can  bor- 
row automatically  for  any  purpose  (based 
on  the  securities  in  your  account). 

Flirther  benefits:  We  sweep  your  cash 
daily  into  your  choice  of  three  investment 
portfolios  offered  by  U.S.T  Master  Funds 
and  Master  Tax-Exempt  Funds.  These  new 
mutual  funds  are  advised  by  U.S.  TVust 
and  distributed  by  The  Boston  Company 
Funds  Distributor,  Inc. 

Necessarily,  an  account  with  such  ex- 
ceptional benefits  must  establish  a  mini- 
mum investment  level.  Ours  is  $150,000. 

For  a  comprehensively  detailed  booklet, 
contact  Angelina  M.  Painter,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  United  States  TVust  Company  of 
New  York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10005.  Phone  (212)  806-4551. 


US-Trust 

When  you  do  something  very  well 

you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 


Grossman  &  Co.  was  founded  in  November  1981 
with  the  objective  of  achieving  consistently  superior  in- 
vestment returns  with  a  relatively  low  level  of  risk.  Here 
are  the  results  through  6-30-85: 


20% 


average  annual  compound  return. 


Our  conservative  approach  is  appropriate  for  both 
individual  and  institutional  investors.  Dennis 
Grossman,  the  founder  and  president,  who  managed  the 
accounts  during  this  period,  will  manage  your  account. 
The  minimum  initial  investment  is  $25,000.  For  further 
information,  including  a  free  brochure,  call  or  write: 


jGfossmQn&Co. 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 


90  Broad  Street 
New  York,  NY,  10004 
212  -422-3056 


Member  NASD  and  SIPC 


Authors... 

LOOKING 

FORA 

POBUSHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You   are   invited    to   send    tor   a   tree   illus- 
trated    guidebook     which     explains     how 
your    book    can    be    published,    promoted 
and  marketed. 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Depl.  Y-69 

516    W.    34   St.,    New    York,    N.Y.    10001 
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Post-Baccalaureate 
Premedical  Program 

This  small  and  scleclivc  program 
is  dfsigmd  lor  men  and  women 
with  bachelor's  degrees  who  are 
ehanging  eareer  goals.  The 
eourse  of  study  stresses  intensive 
work  in  the  sciences,  leading  to 
a[)[)lieation  to  schools  of  mcdi- 
eine,  veterinary  medicine  or 
dentistry. 

•  5-year  Post-Baccalaureate/MI) 

programs  with  four  schools  ol 
medicine:  Dartmouth.  H;dine- 
maim  University.  Medical  Col- 
lege ol  Pennsylvania.  University 
ol  Rochester 

•  5-year  Post-Baccalaureate/ 
D.M.D.  program  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School 
olDcnl.il  Meclieinc. 


Bryn  Mawr  College 
Division  of  Special  Studies 
Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania  19010 
(2151645-6197 


we,  as  a  icsponsiblc  mu\crsity  coinnui- 
nity,  liave  an  ohligation,  nay,  a  solemn 
duly,  to  lend  out  su|)]x)il  to  a  teceiil 
Letters  lo  llie  Editor  conirilnitor.  Mi . 
Corey  .S.  dieenwald  '85. 

riiis  pool  young  man  has  proven, 
lime  and  again,  that  he  is  the  very  pic- 
tuie  of  Open-minded  tolerance  and 
goodness.  He  is  a  loyal  Democrat  (a 
parly  whit  li  lias  blacks  in  it);  he  is  ur- 
Ixin  (he  |)i(>lxihlv  lives  near  blacks):  he 
went  to  public  sdiool  (blacks  there, 
too);  and  some  ol  his  best  It  lends  are 
black. 

.80  he  comes  lo  Brown,  and  what 
do  you  think  happens  his  sophomore 
year?  They  force  him  to  live  in  the 
s.iinc  dorm  with  four  members  of  a  ...  a 
...  B1..\(.K  IR,\  IKRNUM  Oh,  and 
you  think  that's  bad.  Ihe  liist  thing  you 
know,  these  guvs  aie  not  lespecling  his 
toilet  habits!    Thev  talk  1)1  Rl\'!    Ihey 
have  PARllKS— at  NIGH  I  !— and  they 
don't  even  invite  him!  And,  get  this, 
they're  delinquent  on  their  phone  bills! 

I  am  shocked,  shocked,  you  hear, 
to  learn  that  such  behavior  occurs  AT 
A  COI.IT'XIE!  A  college,  ol  all  places. 
But  iheie  it  is,  nonetheless:  Proof,  firm 
and  documented,  that  black  fraterni- 
ties, like  iheii  erstwhile  white  couiiter- 
paits,  aie  paramilitarily  fascistic.  And  I 
know  Mr.  Clreenwald  wouldn't  say  it  if 
it  weren't  true.  After  all,  this  is  a  fellow 
who  told  his  mother — from  the  crib 
— that  she  should  support  the  Cavil 
Rights  .Act.   This  is  a  fellow  who  has 
seiii  the  (!osby  SIkjw  very  many  times. 
.And  if  someone  such  as  Mi.  (ireenwald 
savs  that  "a  secret  handshake  can  hide  a 
fist."  vou  take  his  word.  V'es,  black  fra- 
leiiiit\  bidtheis  at  Blown  are  in  fact 
tloset  Black  Panthers,  plotting  to  un- 
dermine all  the  good  work  that  up- 
standing American  citizens  like  Mr. 
(^oiey  dieenwald  have  been  doing  to 
bi  ing  social  unity  to  our  land. 

I  hereby  cancel  my  anmial  lontri- 
bution  lo  lirown  llnivei  sil> .  So  theie. 

ROBl'.RI   MA.S.SINC;  '85 

Kill  mil.  ('.(ilif . 

In  defense  of 
fraternities 

Ediloi :  I  was  a   Theta  Delt,  (kiss  of 
WVyi,  and  was  \eiv  suipiised  and  cha- 
giined  lo  read  about  tlu'  pioblenis  our 
fiaternil)  .ind  Phi  Delt  ate  expeiienc- 
ing  at  Brown.  .\iid  aftei  laiefullv  read- 
ing the  reports  of  the  soiclid  events,  I 
am  satisfied  that  seveie  disciplinai  v 
action  was  necessary.  Whether  01  not 
our  lr:iicrnities  :ire  ever  reinstated 
seems  Id  be  ,1  mcioi  question  at  this 


SUPROX  &  CHAMBROX 

Two  superior  easy  care  fabrics  created  by  Sero 
to  take  the  stress  of  success 


Suprox®  and  Chambrox®  are  exclusive  Sero  fabrics 
crafted  into  a  collection  of  oxford  and  pin-point 
oxford  shirts  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  No  other 
easy  care  shirt  can  equal  their  quality,  comfort  and 


durability.  They  look  and  feel  like  cotton  —  but  stay 
neat  and  fresh  all  day.  And  unlike  other  easy  care 
oxfords,  they  resist  pilling.  In  luxurious  blends  of 
cotton  with  Kodel  polyester. 


SERO' 


The  last  of  the  great  shirtmakers 


Kodel 

potyester 

KODEL  IS  an  Eastman  Kodak  Company  reg  TM 


Sold  only  in  the  finest  specialty  stores  in  America 
For  the  one  nearest  you,  write  Sero,  Cherry  Hill,  Branlord,  CT  06405 


It 


University  of  Virginia 

Partial  list  of 
schools,.. 

Air  Force  Academy,  Amhersi, 
Alabama,  Annapolis,  Brown,  Ciiadel, 
Clemson,  Colgate,  Cornell, 
Dartmouth,  Davidson,  Denison, 
Dickinson,  Duke,  Emory  &  Henry, 
Furman.  Georgia,  Georgia  Tech, 
Georgetown,  Hampden-Sydney, 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton,  Smith,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Vassar,  Virginia,  VMI, 
VPl,  W&L,  Wake  Forest,  Wellesley, 
Yale  .... 

.  .  .  over  325  schools 
available! 

Write  for  information  on  quanlily 
orders  for  u/iimni  associations. 


24  kt.  gold  plated,  French  enameled 

University  and  College  Crest 

Blazer  Buttons 

Over  325  schools  are  now  available! 

Show  your  school's  crest  and  colors  with  gold  and 
enameled  blazer  buttons.  Almost  every  school  in  The 
United  States  is  now  available  .  .  .  from  the  same 
maker  of  University  of  Virginia  buttons  that  we've 
been  furnishing  UVA  students  and  alumni  for  years. 
Now,  we  are  able  to  offer  blazer  buttons  to  the 
students  and  alumni  of  other  schools,  by  mail. 
Set  of  3  Jacket  Buttons  and  4  Sleeve  Buttons  in 
the  crest  and  colors  of  the  school  of  your  choice,  gift 
boxed.  Postage  included.  $45.00 

To  order:  Please  write  giving  us  the  name  of  the  school 
you  desire  along  with  your  name  and  mailing  address. 
Enclose  your  personal  check  for  $45.00  or  we  can 
charge  your  American  E.xpress,  VISA  or  MasterCard 
account  number  (please  include  e.xpiration  date). 
.4s  with  all  our  mail  order  customers,  if  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied,  return  the  blazer  buttons  within 
10  days  for  full  refund.  Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 
NOTE:  If  blazer  buttons  are  NOT  available  for 
your  school,  your  order  (and  check)  will  be  returned 
to  you  at  once. 


Clothiers  since  1947 


Michtom's 

Barracks  Road  Shopping  Center 

Charlottesville,  VA  22905 

(804)  295-3113 
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INCOMPARABLE 


COLONY  CLUB 


Incomparable  is  the  word 
Lanlana  Colony  Club  is  the  resort 
Brniuida  at  ibs  Ijrsl;  lu^ctluM  \s\\\\  hiinis. 
beach,  sailing  and  with  Robert  Trent  J(mh-v 
"olf  nearby  all  wrapped  in  a  nnd-Allantii 
garden  setting.  Cuisine  and  service  at  a  world 
class  level  complete  the  picture. 
See  vour  trusted  travel  agent  or  call  Lantana 
direct  at  1-800-468-3733 


GET  VOUR  PRIZG 

VCXJ  miD  VCXJR  DUES 

Enjoy  PcjujGr  and  Sail  VcichLr. 

ProPe/zional  Capbain/.  Ccx)k/, 
and  Cretii  M)ij  can  play 
luith  the  lijhGGi  all  ycxj 
ujant)  flGiuport.  Virgin 
l/land/.  fTlediterranian, 
Greel'  I/Ig/ 
RUTHERFORD 
VRCHT 
CHHRTGRS 
(215) 
73  5-43  5  O 


1518  LLhlnut  Street.  Ptnllo   Fft  I9I02 


time  stands  still 

In  1901  Allen  Lindsay  Millng  by  the  tiny 

Island  of  Nevis  noted  It  was  "drowsing 

away  the  centuries."  It  still  Is,  except  we 

have  14  rooms,  our  own  beach,  huge 

pool,  tennis,  sailing  and  horses  in 

perhaps  the  most  spectacular  setting  In 

the  West  Indies. 


cLirr 


at  tamarind  bay,  nevis,  west  indies. 

3408  Eighth  St.,  Charlestown,  MA  02129 
Reservations  (61 7)  262-3654 


point. 

Btit  1  latiiiot  agree  witli  Elizabeth 
Ca.steiii,  who  sitggests  that  liecaiise  o(  all 
this  the  "di.stiiatitliiig  o(  the  hateriiitv 
sv.stetii  at  liiowii"  tiia\  be  in  older.  The 
ptemise  that  a  house  should  be  torn 
down  because  the  roof  leaks  seems 
grossly  wrong.  For  every  action  there  is 
a  reaction.  And  this,  truism  may  be  the 
catalyst  needed  to  set  things  on  an  ev- 
ener  keel  along  fraternity  row. 

Mv  own  experience  as  a  Iheta  Dell 
was  a  most  happ\  and  rewarding  one. 
Otii  members  extended  from  one  end 
ol  the  eiunomic  spectrum  to  the  other. 
We  weie  in  a  depression  and  many  of 
us  had  little  or  no  mone) .  llie  few  who 
were  better  off  that  way  could  never  be 
classified  as  "elitist"  or  snobbish  or  anv- 
thiiig  but  one  of  the  guys  who  worked 
hard  lot  the  good  of  all  of  us.  And  the 
alumni  who  \isited  our  house  fVe- 
citienlh  helped  immeasurabK  in  creat- 
ing the  happiness  and  enthusiasm  that 
seemed  to  permeate  our  e\er\cla\  lives. 
In  fact  I  have  never  experienced  such 
mutual  dedication  to  help,  encourage, 
and  often  push  our  fellow  brothers  to 
campus  accomplishment,  both  itii  titu- 
lar and  extra-ciirriculai .  I  guess  we  all 
lemembered  and  took  to  heait  Di . 
K.tunie's  initial  lemark  at  oiii  freshman 
(oiiNcK.uion  in  launce  House  to  the 
itlect  that  we  were  not  at  liiown  to 
le.ii  11  how  to  make  .i  living  but  how  lo 
live. 

.■\s   1  beta  Dells  we  both  leaned  on 
eai  h  other  .md  helped  each  other  dai- 
1\ — and  we  were  not  prudes  oi  saints 
either.  I  could  write  a  book  about  this 
and  1  could  fill  this  issue  of  /i,4A/  with 
(he  .uiomplisbments  of  our  brothers 
since  giciduation.  Interestingly,  we  were 
dubbed  the  lost  class  of  1932,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  .\sk  Chailie   I  illingh.tst 
aboul  this. 

RealK,  isn't  this  wli.it  life  is  all 
about?  I  onh  wish  tluit  e\ei\  person 
(ould  ha\e  the  magical  chances  thai  we 
had  simply  because  we  were   Iheta 
Delts  .ind  were  exposed  lo  the  gre.tl 
men  >ti()tind  us  and  in  ba(  k  ol  us. 

I  can  onl\  lonclude  that  we  should 
bless  our  fraternities  and  (  htui  lies  and 
other  groups  or  organi/alioiis  siniilath 
dedicated  to  good  as  our  fiaternity  was. 
Please,  friencls,  don't  tear  down  the 
house  because  the  loof  leaks.  Maybe 
Bill  (lilbaiie  could  express  this  beltei . 

(.K()R(;k.  .sciiwKNCK  'yi 

l.ini^ii.  Fill. 

Keep  yahoos  together 

Kditoi  ;  I  h,i\e  lo  disagree  uilli  ihi- 
toiu  liisKin  ol  in\   lormei  classmali'. 


NEVER  BEFORE  A  TRIP  LIKE  THIS— NEVER  ANOTHER  IN  OUR  UFETIME 


Your  sentimental 

JOURNEYback  to  the 

great  scenes  of  victory 
on  the  Coral  and  Java  Seas 

Relive  some  of  the  proudest  days  of  our  Hi>es  aboard 
Royal  Viking's  s  luxurious  Vacific  Memories"  cruise — 
Plus  a  thrilling  neiv  memory  to  take  home — crystal-clear 
lieuing  ofHALLEyS  COMET 

At  1 800  hours,  9  April  1 986,  one  of  the  most  elegant  caiise 
ships  afloat,  the  ROYAL  VIKING  STAR  ■»  ,  will  sail  past  the 
renowned  Sydney  Opera  House  en  route  to  the  South 
China  Sea  and  the  PhiUippines,  and  will  dock  in  Hong  Kong 
on  May  7.  Along  the  way  we  sail  through  the  Solomon 
Islands  to  ports  of  call  at  Espiritu  Santo,  Guadalcanal  Rabaul 
Manus,  Milne  Bay,  and  Pon  Moresby — and  then  on  to  Bali. 
Singapore,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. 

Special  tours  by  land,  by  sea,  and  by  "flightseeing"  will 
enable  you  to  visit  Guadalcanal,  "Iron  Bottom"  Bay,  Australian 
coast  watcher  stations,  Rabaul  (on  the  ground!),  Kokoda 
Trail  to  the  Owen  Stanley  Mountains  in  Pon  Moresby,  and  to 
commemorate  "Araw  ng  Kazitingan"  (Day  of  Valor)  in 
Manila. 

Your  companions  aboard  will  be  celebrated  military 
leaders  whose  memories  will  enliven  your  understanding 
of  the  history  they  helped  to  make:  General  William 
Westmoreland  and  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer. 

Special  with  this  cruise  is  FREE  AIR.  Pre-  and  post-cruise 
programs  are  available  in  Sydney  and  Hong  Kong. 


Vjis  Hill  be  tlv  orih' 

opportunity  in  your  lifetime 

to  liew  hlALLEVS  COMET— 

while  sailing  through  the 

best  latitudes  in  the  world 

to  do  so   It  uill  not 

appear  again  until  J062 


Hongkong 


Here  the  inspired  leatiership  of  such  men  as  Douglas  Mac^rthur.  Bull" 
Halse):  "31  Knot" Burke,  and  'Pappy" Boyinglon  heped  to  open  up  tlie 
road  to  lictory  in  the  Pacific 


r^'^  Pacific  Memorii 


r'  Pacific  Memories 

\^  S\dne\ 


'k 


^«:, 


1-800-523-1650 
TRAVEL  Society  HiU  Towers  Plaza 

.NYHHERE    Philadelphia,  PA  19106-3998 


Yes,  I'd  like  to  return  b\  loinmg  the  April  9  May  ^.  1986  Pacific  Memories 
Cnjise  on  the  RCiAI.  \1KLNG  STAR  Plea.se  .send  me  the  free  brochure  wth  all 
the  information 

Name 
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|\  ALUMNI 
'*^  ABROAD 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 
Greece 
Asia  Minor 
the  Aegean 
Carthage 
Central  Asia 
the  Kyber  I^ss 
India 
Nepal 
the  Himalayas 
Japan 
Southeast  Asia 
Java 
Borneo 
Ceylon 
Sumatra 
South  America 
the  Galapagos 
the  Amazon 
Ancient  Civilizations 
the  Andes 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
New  Guinea 
Kenya 
Tanzania 
the  Seychelles 
Northern  Italy 
Burgundy 
Southwest  France 
Alsace-Lorraine 
the  Rhine 
the  Moselle 
Flanders 
Scotland 
Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 
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Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


lumni  Flights  Abroad 

iDepartment  BR-10 

A.FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  HiUs,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y  State  (914)  241-0111 


Elizahctli  C^aslelli,  that  the  fraternity 
s\.steiii  at  Brown  should  be  al)<)lisheci. 
Allluniifh  I  have  the  same  objections  to 
traternities,  thev  serve  a  necessary  pui- 
pose:   They  isolate  these  voting  men  in 
one  section  of  the  campirs  and  thus 
keep  them  ira'ii\  from  tiie  rest  ol  tlie 
stiidenl  l)ocl\. 

1  liink  wlial  it  would  lia\e  been  like 
lo  lia\e  these  |)eople  living  in  the  dorms 
uith  the  rest  ol  us.   The  only  time  in 
loin  )ears  I  saw  one  student  threaten  lo 
beat  up  anotliei  was  when  "Toad  Hall" 
ran  out  of  room  and  one  ol  its  mem- 
bers was  forced  into  a  suite  in  the 
(iiaduate  Center.  When  one  of  his  new 
neighbors  suggested  he  lower  the  ear- 
splitting  volume  of  his  stereo,  he  re- 
sponded with  a  kind  of  phvsical  ag- 
gressiveness I  hadn't  seen  since  the 
I  bugs  from  mv  junior  high  school. 

If  they  don't  live  together,  they  li\e 
with  the  rest  of  us.  .\s  long  as  Brown 
insists  on  adinilling  these  yahoos,  to 
stall  its  athletic  teams  or  for  any  other 
reason,  the  fraternities  are  a  vital  insti- 
lulion,  because  they  keep  "them" 
|.i\v,i\  I  from  "us." 

A.  BENJAMIN  CiOl.DCiAR  '79 

Nuiihiii  1,1,1:.  III. 

A  reply  to  gripers 

Editor:  .\s  head  class  agent  for  the 
thiss  of  '43,  I  have  been  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  quite  often  of  the  gripes  fol- 
lowed by  "I'm  not  giving  anymore."  I 
(illen  thought  of  writing  to  the  .Miimiii 
.\li„illil\  to  rebiil,  but  couldn't  quite 
lonie  u])  with  an  adequate  reply. 

Imagine  m\  tieliglil  lo  pi(  k  up  the 
i.ilt'sl  issue  and  lead  the  letter  from 
Slu.nl  and  Allison  Pollv  {HAM.  ]unv/ 
|ulv).  I've  been  trying  to  put  these 
thoughts  onto  paper  for  years!  All  head 
agents  should  receixe  a  cop\'  of  this  U-t- 
lii . 

JASON  I.EVINE  '43 

Wi)i,ust,rk('t.  R.I. 

'Shocked' 

Editoi  :  I  am  shocked  llial  \on 
•isked  {Campbell  public  relations  Hack 
|.unes  Moran  to  respond  to  the  excel- 
lent letter  about  that  company's  poor 
l.ibor  relations  written  by  Mary  Minou 
'SO.  VVIiv  didn't  you  also  ask  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  trade  union,  EEOC 
[Earm  Labor  Orgaui/ing  Commiltie], 
to  comment  on  llie  allegations? 

Mr.  Moran's  letter  is  long  on  Inpe 
,md  short  on  facts.  When  he  describes 
Campbell  as  "a  leader  in  relations  with 
migrant  workers,"  because  it  has 
"sponsored  new  housing."  and  "luiided 


BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


1^  On    a    small,    tranquil.    Bahamian    island, 
■  nestled  among  the  coconut  palms,  along  a 
•P*  ridge  ot  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 
ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 
Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  club- 
A    house-lounge,   where  we  serve  elegant   five- 
••course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 
and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 
lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 
very   special.    We   offer   a    warm,    leisurely, 
'away-from-it-air*   atmosphere,   as  well  as 
snorkeling;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat- 
ing;   windsurfing   and   trips   to   fishing   and 
boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands. 
The   Inn   is  just   a   pleasant   walk    from   the 
'5r»  picturesque  I  Sth-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope   Town    and    the    historic    Elbow    Cayjj-. 


I 
I 


» 


Lighthouse.  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^^ 
personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with    ™ 

i 


personal  experience;  ii  y 

I  nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  o! 
20th-centuiy  urban  life  and  yet  retain  the 
comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro- 
chure, or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and 

I  information 


Ruth  Maury— 
Jerrv  Whitelealher 


ABACO  INN 

Box  J,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay, 

Abaco,  Bahamas 

Tel.  1-809-367-2666 


one  o\i\)e  Ctjn"8f»erfMS 
most  ex'cfusii'e  rtiYtal^. 

Seductive,  secluded,  sybaritic. 

Costly,  but  priceless. 

Ask  about  new  amphibious 

plane  service  right  to  our  dock. 

Binos  cneeK 

VIRGIN  CORDA,  BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Reservations:  your  travel  agent  or  our  reps: 

Mondotels,  200  W  57lh  St ,  New  York  10019, 

212  7570225,  loll  free:  800.847.4249.  or 

Caribl>ean  Into.  Office,  Des  Plaines,  III. 

312-296-2271,  toll-free:  800-621-1270. 


Brochure:  Ralph  Locke  Islands,  Inc. 

Call  800  223-1108  •  212  628-8149 
315  E.  72nd  St.,  NYC  10021 


li^y  League 

Vacation  Planning  Guide 


We  think  we  can  be  o(  assistance  to  you  in  planning  your  next  vacation. 
Listed  below  are  advertisers  offering  free  booklets  or  brochures.  All  you  need  do 
to  receive  this  material  is  circle  the  corresponding  numbers  on  the  coupon  and 
return  it  to  us.  We'll  do  the  rest! 


1.  ABACO  INN — a  special  life  style  on  a 
small  Bahamian  island.  10  very  private 
cottage  rooms  overlook  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Sea  of  Abaco.  Elegant  dinners;  buffet 
lunches.  Circle  No.  I. 

2.  ALUMNI  FLIGHTS  ABROAD— lux- 
ury travel  program  exclusively  for  alumni 
of  Ivy  League  and  certain  other  dis- 
tinguished universities.  Includes  India, 
Nepal,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Japan 
and  southeast  Asia,  East  Africa,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  the  Galapagos,  New- 
Guinea,  Australia/New  Zealand,  as  well 
as  a  distinctive  series  to  Europe.  Circle 
No.  2. 

3.  BIRAS  CREEK.  VIRGIN  GORDA, 
BVI — cottage-suites  along  a  white  coral 
beach.  Flanked  by  the  sea  on  3  sides. 
Cooled  by  trade  winds.  Gourmet 
restaurant,  bar  with  spectacular  view. 
Fresh-water  pool.  Tennis  (lit  for  night 
play).  Private  beach.  Water  sports.  Circle 
No.  3. 

4.  CAMBRIDGE  BEACHES— Ber- 
muda's original  cottage  colony.  A  delight- 
ful palm-fringed  resort  comprising  32 
finely  appointed  cottages  scattered  over 
25  breeze-swept  acres  of  the  loveliest  part 
of  the  Island.  Choice  of  several  private 
beaches;  all  water  sports;  golf  and  tennis 
nearby.  Wonderful  meals  are  served  on 
the  terrace  above  Mangrove  Bav.  Circle 
No.  4. 

5.  CLIFFDWELLERS  AT  TAMARIND 
BAY — a  small  country  inn's  friendly  at- 
mosphere with  the  facilities  of  a  delu.xe 
resort.  On  an  undiscovered,  unspoiled 
tropical  isle.  Circle  No.  5. 

6.  COCO  PLUM  BEACH  VILLAS— \n 
the  fabulous  Florida  Keys.  Oceanside  set- 


ting on  I '/2-mile,  unspoiled,  uninhabited, 
tropical,  white  sand  beach.  Ocean  swim- 
ming, tennis  and  pool.  Best  fishing  any- 
where. 16  new  two-bedroom,  two-bath 
condominiums.  Only  8  left.  Occupancy 
Nov.  '85.  Pre-completion  prices  ($40,000 
below  market  price)  $134,-5142,000.  Call 
(802)  464-5525,  or   Circle  No.  6. 

7.  CORAL  REEF  CLUB/SANDPIPER 
INN — in  Barbados  offers  large,  well- 
planned  cottages  in  a  garden  of  jasmine, 
hibiscus,  ginger.  All  at  the  water's  edge  on 
stylish  St.  James  Beach.  It  is  compli- 
mented by  Sandpiper  Inn,  whose  super 
innkeeping  combines  with  the  intimacy  of 
a  West  Indian  resort.  Circle  No.  7. 

8.  ITALIA  /)D/lG/0— unrivaled  experts 
on  the  small  cities  of  Italy,  the  remote  hill 
towns  of  Tuscany,  pastoral  Verdi  Coun- 
try and  the  mystical  cities  of  Umbria, 
takes  you  to  enchanting  places  travelers 
rarely  see.  Designed  for  the  traditionally 
independent  traveler.  16-23  davs.  Land 
cost:  $2,995-$4,395.  32-page  brochure 
upon  request.  162  Whaley  St.,  Freeport, 
NY  11520.  516/868-7825.  Circle  No.  8. 

9.  LYNN  JACHNEY  CHARTERS— 
private  crewed  yacht  charters  in  the 
Caribbean,  New  England,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing 
also  available.  Personalized  service  for 
the  perfect  sailing  vacation  for  you  and 
your  party.  Circle  No.  9. 

10.  LANTANA  COLONY  CLUB— at 
Bermuda's  famous  Somerset  Bridge.  In- 
comparable accommodations  in  charming 
cottages,  superb  cuisine,  swimming,  ten- 
nis. Circle  No.  10. 

1 1 .  NAPLES  BEACH  HOTEL  &  GOLF 
CLUB— Gu\f  of  Mexico  beach,  golf,  ten- 
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nis,  swimming,  sailing,  and  some  of  the 
finest  restaurants  in  southwest  Florida. 
315  rooms  and  suites  on  135  lush,  tropical 
acres.  Circle  No.  11. 

12.  RUTHERFORD  YACHT  CHART- 
ERS— for  one  or  two  weeks  a  world-class 
power  or  sail  yacht  is  at  your  complete 
disposal.  Top-notch  professional  captain, 
crew  and  gourmet  chef  worry  about  the 
boat  and  meals.  You  tell  them  where  to 
sail  and  what  to  cook.  Prices  start  at 
$650/week;  food  included.  Circle  No.  12. 

13.  THE  ORCHARDS— a  gracious  and 
luxurious  country  inn  in  historic  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional capital  of  the  Northern  Berkshires. 
Indulge  with  English  soap  and  lotions, 
fine  percale  sheets,  goosefeather  and 
down  pillows,  extra  fluffy  towels,  and  su- 
perb cuisine.  Conference  facilities  and 
special  weekend  plans  are  offered.  Circle 
No.  13. 

14.  ST.  JAMES'S  CLUB— the  essence  of 
European  elegance  and  traditional  British 
understatement  in  a  beautiful  Caribbean 
setting.  90  exquisite  deluxe  aircondi- 
tioned  accommodations  on  100  acres. 
Complete  water  sports,  private  yacht  club 
and  marina,  5  tennis  courts,  horseback 
riding,  elegant  restaurants,  and  a  Euro- 
pean-style gaming  room.  Circle  No.  14. 

\5.  TRAVEL  ANYWHERE/ROYAL 
VIKING  LINES— tales  of  the  South 
Pacific— WWII  vets  in  April  '86  ROYAL 
VIKING  Luxury  Pacific  Memories  Cruise 
to  Guadalcanal,  Rabaul,  New  Guinea, 
Coral  and  Java  Seas.  A  once-in-a-lifetime 
chance  to  return  in  comfort  to  relive  the 
proudest  days  of  your  life.  Cruise  through 
the  best  latitudes  to  view  Halley's  Com- 
et— en  route  from  Sydney  to  Bali  to 
Singapore  to  Manila  to  Hong  Kong.  Cir- 
cle No.  15. 

16.  WINDERMERE  ISLAND  CLUB— 
Eleuthera,  Bahamas,  offers  stylish  so- 
phistication in  an  informal  Island  at- 
mosphere. Couples  and  families  can  enjoy 
a  relaxed,  quiet  holiday  or  a  fun-filled,  ac- 
tive stay.  The  Club  is  an  ideal  choice  any 
time  of  the  year.  Circle  No.  16. 

17.  YOUNG  ISLAND  — a  private 
island. .  .30  acres. .  .30  cottages,  beach, 
pool,  tennis,  sailing,  windsurfing,  snor- 
keling,  superb  food  and  service.  Circle 
No.  17. 
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Note:  Offer  expires  January  31,  1986 
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Better  Than  Lacoste 
or  Ralph  Lauren 

100%  cotton  polo  shirts  embroi- 
dered with  your  logo  or  design. 

The  higgest  difference  between  a  Queenshoro 
Shirt  and  a  Lacoste  or  Ralph  Lauren  shirt  is  that 
a  Queenshoro  Shirt  comes  with  your  logo  or 
design,  A  novel  idea  in  a  world  crying  out  for 
innovation — your  associates,  clients,  em- 
ployees and  friends  will  enjoy  few  of  your 
acquisitions  more. 

Our  minimum  order  is  just  six  shirts,  and  every 
shirt  we  make  is  ^iidnitueeiJ  urit i  mdau  mally  for  ai 
lean  ar\  entire  \t'nr.  For  a  price  list,  brochure  and 
FREE  CLOTH  SAMPLES,  write  or  CALL 
TOLL  FREE  1-800-84-SHlRT  (in  NY  718-782- 
0200). 

In  two  and  a  half  weeks  you  can  have  your 
shirts. 

The  Queenshoro  Shirt  Co. 

Depi.  IB-l-ll9Noctli  llrh  St  .  Urecnpoint.  NY-  11211 


MATERNITY 

BUSINESS  SUITS 

&  DRESSES 

Catalog  with  swatches  and 
fit  guide  S3,  refundable  wtth 
order   Visit  our  stores  in 

Atlanta,  Boston,  Charlotte, 
NC  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Harrlsburg,  PA, 
Haverford,  PA,  Houiton. 
Los  Angeles  Mesa,  AZ. 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans. 
New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco.  Stamford,  CT, 
Washington.  O.C.  or  inquire 
jiDout  opening  a  store  in  your 
area   Tel   215-625-OISl    PO   Box 
40i;il  Dept  112,  Phila  ,  PA  19106 


Wanted  to  Buy 

The  country  s  largest 
gallery  specializing  in 
Amencan  and  European  art  will 
pay  highest  prices  lor  fine 
paintings,  watercolors.  draw- 
ings and  sculpture  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  present. 

All  inquiries  receive 

expert  attention  and  reply. 

Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 

^irschl  |j\dler 

^y ALLERIES  INC 

21  Easi  701h  SIreel.  New  York  10021-(212)  535-8810 
Tuesday-Friday    9  30   lo   5  30.   Saturday    9  30   to   5 


three  day-care  centers,"  he  is  talking 
about  seven  model  tomato  farms  that 
Campbell  is  underwriting  as  "show- 
cases."  rhese  se\en  tomato  farms  rep- 
resent a  tiny  Iraclion  of  the  Midwest 
tomato  and  pickle  fat  nis  that  are  con- 
tracted to  Campbell,  all  ot  the  olhei  s  ol 
which  have  exactly  the  kind  of  stiblui- 
man  living  conditions  that  Ms.  Minow 
describes  in  her  letter.  Yet  Campbell 
repeatedly  refers  to  these  seven  model 
farms,  and  takes  reporters  to  visit  ihcm, 
as  a  way  of  deflecting  all  legitimate  out- 
rage about  the  conditions  in  which  the 
migiants  who  pick  their  products  aic 
forced  to  live. 

Mr.  Moral!  also  contradicts  himself 
in  his  letter,  staling  at  one  point  that 
Campbell  will  never  yield  to  FLOC's 
demand  for  three-way  negotiations 
between  Camplxll,  farmers,  and 
FLOC,  and  at  another  point  says  that 
Campbell  is  "nearing  an  understanding 
with  FLOC."  In  lad,  as  part  of  the  cur- 
rent negotiations,  C^ampbcll  has  con- 
vened a  growers  association  to  partici- 
pate in  just  that  sort  of  negotiations,  ft 
shoufd  afso  be  pointed  out  that  Camp- 
Ijell  has  recentfy  engaged  in  bad-faith 
tactics  during  the  negotiations.  CUearly 
the  consumer  btjvcott  of  Camplx'll 
products  is  the  major  fjargaining  cliip 
that  the  migrants  in  FI.OC^  lia\e  at  their 
disposal,  and  that  without  an  effective 
boycott  (;ampl)ell  will  not  have  to  agree 
to  their  demands  for  a  minimum  wage, 
etc.  (and  would  never  have  come  to  the 
table  in  the  first  place).  With  this  obvi- 
ouslv  in  mind,  Campbell  recently 
leaked  a  false  report  that  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  saying  that  the 
boycott  had  been  called  off!  In  tact  the 
boycott  of  afl  (;am|)f)cfl  products  is  still 
very  much  on,  ancf  moie  important 
than  ever  for  securing  ciecent  condi- 
tions for  Midwest  migrants. 

Shame  on  you,  BAM,  for  publish- 
ing a  shoddy  company  press  release. 
And  please,  if  you're  going  to  ask 
Campbell  to  respond  to  my  letter  too, 
give  me  a  chance  to  write  a  pie-publi- 
cation response  lo  their  next  p.r.  piece. 

PF.  lER  ROSSF.T  77 

Ann  Aihoi,  Mich. 
Campbell's  was  asked  tu  (otinnent  on  Ms. 
Minow's  letter  because  Campbell's,  mil 
FLOC,  was  the  .subject  of  the  letter. — Etlit(n 

Protesting  King  Hussein 

The  lollowiiig  letter,  originally  sent  tu  a 
Hroicn  Fnnil  solicitor,  is  an  open  letter  to  the 
liroivn  community. 

Editor:  We  received  yoiu"  tele- 
phone message  as  well  as  the  written 
request  for  a  contril5utif)n  to  ttie  Brown 


Be  Our 
Guest.,, 

Enjoy  southwest 
Florida's 
best  beach! 


Our  own  golf,  tennis,  superb  food  and  accommoda- 
tions directly  on  ttie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Six  modern 
meeting  rooms. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  write  lor  our  rates  and  brochure 


^b 


TOLL  FREE 

(in  Florida) 

TELEX 


800-237-7600 
800-282-7601 
5I0-95I-8S36 


yte'^apks^BeacffHotelC&GolfClub 

Once,  all  Florida  urns  like  this. 

851  Gull  Shore  Boulevard,  Norlh    Naples,  Florida  33940    8)3-26l-2222 
Owned  and  operated  by  Ihe  Walkins  family  since  1946 


Marathon  in  the  Fabulous  Florida  Keys 

COCO        PLUM 

Beach  Villas 

Sixletn  new  uniis  on  1 '  i  miles  of  unspoiled  uninhabited 
tropical  white  sand  beach,  2  bedrooms.  2  baths,  ocean- 
front  condominiums  50'  Irom  the  waters  edge  Only  8 
apts  left  110  miles  from  Miami  Near  Key  West  Ocean 
swimming  tennis  and  pool,  best  fishing  anywhere  Boat 
docks  and  water  sport  rentals  at  3  nearby  mannas  Three 
miles  from  Marathon  Airport  Served  by  2  scheduled 
airlines 

DISCOUNTED  PRE  COMPLETION  PRICES 

$134,000  to  $142,000 

440,000  BELOW  THE  MARKET  PRICE 
OCCUPANO  NOVEMBER  l')85 
(pruef  may  change  without  notice) 

802-464-5525 
DOVER  ASSOCIATES 

IERRY&  GLORIA  LEVINE 
BOX  410,  WEST  DOVER,  VT  O.s.»5o 
—  or  see  your  local  realtor 


LYNN  jACHNEY 
CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  in 
the  CARIBBEAN,  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per 
sonalized  service  since  1968. 
Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available. 

Tel:  Lynn  Jachney  617-639-0787 

Box  302AM,  Marblehead, 

Mass.  01945 

TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 
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What's  the  Word  from  Brown? 


Well,  two  luiiuliecl  and  tweiUx-oiit'  \ears 
of  words  and  ideas,  for  one  thing.  Brown's 
two  centmies  are  prologue  for  Brown's  new 
century  —  traditions  remembered  and,  always, 
that  great  verb  "to  know"  respected  as  the  imper- 
ati\  e.  The  okl  Brow  n,  today's  Brown,  tomorrow's 
Brown  —  our  Brown. 

For  eighty-hve  years  Browns  alinnni  maga- 
zine has  been  tracking,  telling  this  story  of  a 
University  that  keeps  growing  younger —  alive  to 
ideas,  alert  to  change,  and  always  proud  of  its 
past.  The  printing's  better,  the  graphics  are 
crisper,  the  photography's  more  compelling.  But 
the  pinpose  of  the  magazine  has  never  wavered 

-  to  captiue  the  spirit  t)f  the  place,  to  capture  the 
whole  campus  scene,  to  help  ahnnni  keep  in  tone  h 
with  Brown  and  the  Universitv  remain  in  touch 
with  alimini. 

And  this  is  why  we'd  like  to  ask  vou  a  favor 

-  one  that  will  help  us  cover  more  events,  run 
more  sections  of  color  photographs,  expand  our 


previews,  reviews  and  ahnnni  inter\iews?  The 
University  underwrites  the  cost  (unlike  most 
colleges)  of  the  60,000  copies  that  go  forth  with 
the  word  of  Brown  each  month.  But  we  hope 
you'll  want  to  join  the  6,800  ahnnni  who  were 
"\()limteer  subscribers"  to  the  bam  last  year.  Your 
subscription  is  tax  deductible.  Your  dollars  enable 
us  to  create  the  magazine  that,  year  after  year,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  very  best  alumni  publica- 
tions in  the  country.  We're  grateful  for  the 
accolades,  of  course,  but  all  we  reallv  want  to  do 
is  tell  Brown's  slory  faithfully  and  well. 

A  subscription  is  just  $20  a  year  (though 
vou  can  contribute  miMe,  we  hasten  to  add).  Each 
contribution  helps  us  put  out  a  better  magazine. 


BROWN 

BROWN   ,\LUMNI   MONTHLY 

People  and  Ideas.  Issues  and  Events. 
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Annual  Fund.  While  we  appreciate  and 
value  the  education  our  daughter  re- 
ceived ai  Brrjwn,  we  feel  we  must  sig- 
orously  protest  one  of  the  v  hcduled 
graduation  events  and  withhold  a  suf>- 
sl;iritial  ronlribution.  Awarding  Jor- 
dan's King  Hussein  with  a  visihic  and 


CAM  BRl  1X;E 
BKACHKS 


(The  Original 
Cottage  Colony) 


IS 
BLKMIDA 


See  ^oof  Tf^j^ei  Agfcfit  or 

Call  Oi'eci  Toll-Free  (or  Reservalions 

1 -800-468-7300 


decor  international 

71  newbury  st.  boston 

262  1 52';! 


■>->- 


'J^-.. 


handwoven  rugs  1/1/     \|y    ! 
ori'.-ntdls-kilirns-cJhurri'-.-s 
tapestries- folk  art 


WINDERMERE  ISLAND  CLUB 
Eleuthera,  Bahamas. 

A  private  resort  on  its  cjwn  island. 
Miles  of  beach.  Excellent  tennis, 
watersports  activities.  Just  21  Club 
Rooms.  Suites,  Villas  and  Cottagesalso 
available. 

Please  Call 

800  223  5581       (212)535  9530 
'«  800  243  5420      (203j  661  3171 


unchallenged  {political  platform  as  part 
of  the  (Commencement  Forums  and 
honoring  him  vis-a-vis  the  Ogden 
.Vlemorial  Ix-cture  Series  represent,  in 
our  mind,  a  gross  insult  to  the  parents 
and  student  lx>dy  who,  if  they  (jossess  a 
mfKlif  um  of  intelligence  afxjut  .Middle 
East  affairs,  know  that  Hussein  is  the 
emlxxJimeni  of  moral  bankruptcy  and 
"practical  expediency,"  to  use  his  own 
words. 

We  are  further  repulsed  by  the  fact 
that  his  nuances,  standing  unchal- 
lenged and  unclarified,  gave  those 
p*Kjrly  informed  a  totalis  false  and  dis- 
torted pc-r<eplion  of  where  the  "fault" 
lies.  Did  tfiis  stalwart  king  of  morality 
once  merilion  thai,  in  his  own  country 
of  Jordan,  he  practices  exclusionary 
citizenship:  i.e.,  granting  full  rights  to 
Palestinian  Arabs  but  denying  any 
rights,  iiK  lufling  the  possibility  of  citi- 
zensfiip,  \<>  Jews?  (Jordanian  .Nationali- 
ty l.aw.  Article  3  (3>  of  l^w  .No.  (j  of 
19.54,  Ollirinl  (kaMle,  .Numfxrr  1171, 
Feb.  lb.  \'.>'>i).  Did  this  prince  of  peace 
and  goodwill  at  knowledge  thai  bis 
immediate  neigliljoi  lo  the  west,  Israel, 
somehow  linds  it  lx>th  practical,  moral, 
and  honorable  to  grant  all  peoples 
— Jew,  C;hrisiian,  and  Aralj — full  citi- 
zenship rights!'  Did  ibis  man  of  truth 
and  fifnior  tell  the  auflience  that  the 
\'IX),  whom  he  regards  as  <orilr  ibiilitjg 
to  the  peace  process,  was  so  lull  of 
peaceful  actitjns  that  the  King  biiriself 
iouricl  it  best  lo  expel  the  I'l.tJ  Itoiri 
|ordati  in  1970  after  massacring  l'),()0() 
o(  their  rrumbers? 

C;ertairily  King  Hussein  was  enti- 
ilcd  tc)  come  tc>  lirown — as  a  proud 
parerri,  no  mcirc,  no  less.  Furlberriicjre, 
we  found  it  most  clisliiibiiig  and  highly 
itiil;(iiiig  lo  have-  tiiuth  ol  llie  remarks 
Iron)  ilic-  gracliialion  podiutii  drowned 
out  by  the  noise  c^f  ihe  security  licliicjp- 
tc-r.  f'resident  .Swearer  was,  at  the-  iiiiic-, 
cic-scribing  the  characteristics  of  a  civi- 
lizc-d  society  based  (in  respect  fcir  the 
individual.  We  feel  that  cjur  individual 
rights  as  parents  lc>  observe  and  etjjoy 
our  daughter's  gracliialion  exercises 
were  inltiidcd  upon  and  abused  by  the 
presence  ol  ibis  man  wlio  came,  not  as 
a  private  individual,  bin  as  ,i  piil<li( 
figure. 

If  the  University  sought  lo  swcc-lcn 
its  till  by  public  izing  and  grovelling  tcj  a 
King  Hussein,  tfieri  we  will  respond 
accordingly  anci  williliolcj  uiii  own  siib- 
stanii.il  K-iMunci.ilioii 

DAVID  ).  CLf.l.l-.N,  .VI. D. 

liAKHAKA  I.,  CLI.I.KN 

Sni'tiDi  ( ,1'tilri',  Mas:t. 
Huhi'il  A.  lififhli'y,  vice  preside iil  jai  iitii- 
vfrsily  relfilioris,  rcjtiirs: 


'Fhe  (Mullens  and  cjthers  are  free  tc> 
criticize  statements  made  by  King  Hus- 
sein, and  cjihers  whcj  speak  at  Brown, 
wilhc)ut  cc>mrnent  by  the  University. 
Hcjwever,  the  asserticjn  that  King  Hus- 
sein or  other  cJistinguished  visitors 
shcjuld  ncjt  be  all'nved  lo  speak  here 
fxrcause  their  views  are  not  shared  by  all 
is  anc>ther  matter.  .\  university  is  a 
marketplace  cjf  ideas.   Ihe  Ogden  Ixrc- 
tures  and  the  CCommencemeni  Forums 
are  only  two  examples  thrcjugh  which  a 
wide  variety  c>f  distinguished  people 
share  widely  divergent  views  through- 
out the  year  at  Brcjwn.  AncJ  the  Ogden 
lecture  is  exactly  that,  a  lecture.  It  is 
ncjt  necessary  tc>  make  a  debate  out  c)f 
King  Hussein's  views  c>n  a  campus  ttiat 
has  heard  many  faculty  ancj  visiting 
speakers  discuss  the  conircjversial  issues 
surrounding  the  Middle  Fast. 

Ncjt  all  (Commencement  Forums 
are  delivered  by  heads  c>f  state,  yet  the 
Fcirurns  alscj  enjoy  a  traditic>n  of  pre- 
senting a  broad,  diverse,  and  excep- 
tional grou|j  c)f  faculty,  parents,  alum- 
ni, and  other  visitc^rs  who  bring  to 
Brown  broadly  varying  points  cjf  view. 
Forum  audiences  are  briglit  people  ncn 
isolalecj  from  world  issues  and  free  to 
make  up  their  c>wn  minds  about  King 
Hussein,  c)r  the  foreign  minister  (»f 
Pakistan,  the  Japanese  ambassadcjr  to 
the  United  .States,  the  Italian  ambassa- 
dor of  culture,  and  others.  Opinions 
|<ul>liclv  expressed  at  lirown  are  not 
(oiilaincci  in  one  lee  line  or  cjne  speech, 
but  in  cJo/ens  throughout  tfie  year. 
King  Hussein  was  one  of  a  numfjer  of 
well-knc)wn  parents  invitecJ  to  speak  at 
Brown  fjecause  their  pcjsition  and  ex- 
perience suggests  thai  they  have  some- 
thing worthwhile  lo  say  on  an  impor- 
tant issue. 

On  the  other  issue  raised  in  the 
letter  above,  the-  interruption    caused 
during  Ojmmencement  by  a  helicopter 
Hying  over  the  (ireen  was  due  to  pilot 
error.  When  infctrmcd  ibat  he  was  in 
the  wrong  place,  the  pilot  did  the  only 
decent  lliiiii'.  lie  Mew  awav. 


A  Brown  political  scientist  repo)is 

on  his  fourth  visit  to 
South  Africa  in  the  past  five  years 

A  Decline 
in  American  Influence 


By  Newell  M.  Siultz 


In  late  Mav  and  earlv  |imc  o{  this 
vtar  I  spciil  tueiitv  davs  iiaveling 
in  Atrira  and  Kmopc  on  behall  of 
the  United  States  Intoinialion 
Agency's  "Ampari"  (American  partici- 
pant) program  that  sjionsors  American 
citizens,  iisnalK  individuals  from  the 
private  sectoi .  to  spcal;  before  various 
foreign  audiences  on  topics  relevant  to 
theii  particulai  field  oi  ex[)eilise.  My 
topic  was  Ameiican  polics  toward 
southern  Africa,  and  the  itinerary  took 
me  through  eight  cities  in  Nigeria, 
South  Africa,  and  West  Germany.  Tfie 
audiences  I  met  were  largely  university 
ones,  and  tfiev  were  ciuite  varied,  both 
racially  and  politic.ilK. 

South  Afiic.ms  IreijueniK  joke 
atiout  tlie  visitor  from  .ibroad  who 
writes  a  book  on  that  coinitr\'s  piob- 
lenis  on  the  fiasis  of  a  stay  of  only  a 
week  or  two.  My  own  visit  to  South 
Africa  this  time  was  in  fact  just  nine 
days  in  length,  and  1  am  all  too  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  re- 
counting e\en  impressions  gained  so 
()uickl\.  On  the  other  hand,  tiiis  was  my 
fouith  \  isit  since  f980.  So  wiiile  the 

NeifcU  Stullz  is  ii  profesMn  af  fnililical  sci- 
ence (It  Hrini'n  <i)id  direrlor  <>J  litoum's 
Cuuncil  on  hileinnliini/il  Studies.  This  arti- 
cle origin/illy  appedied  in  an  August  issue  of 
America,  and  Professor  Siultz  has  updated 
it  for  the  BAM. 


following  thoughts  can  onlv  be  de- 
.scrilied  as  impressions,  thev  are,  1  hope, 
iidormed  impressions. 

My  to[)ic  in  all  thiee  countries  was 
American  policy  toward  South  Afri- 
ca— "constructive  engagement,"  as  it 
has  lieen  known  lUKiet  tiie  Reagan 
.\dniinistiation.  Ihe  piemiseof  my  trip 
w.is  that  1  knew  somewh.it  mote  about 
this  matter  than  I  lie  .mdiences  I  was  to 
meet.  Net  as  1  disembarked  at  jan 
Smuts  .Airport  in  |oh.nuiest>ing,  the 
headlines  in  the  afternoon  newspapers 
reported  in  detail  the  pro-sanction  vote 
against  South  .Africa  that  had  been  tak- 
en in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
oiiK  the  day  befoie.  nearly  a  week  after 
ni\  depaiture  from  Boston.  .And  when 
t  swii(  bed  on  the  television  in  my  Dur- 
b.ui  hotel  loom  some  hours  later.  May- 
or Andiew  Young  of  .Atlanta  was  de- 
bating the  same  topic  with  Foreign 
Minister  Roelof  Botha  on  a  rebroadcast 
of   ABC's  "Nightline." 

In  tlie  days  tliat  followed,  no  topic 
seemed  more  prominent  in  the  South 
African  news  metlia  than  this  issue  of 
sanctions.  Moreover,  due  in  large 
measure  to  this  extensive  coverage, 
pufilic  aw.ireness  in  Soutli  .Africa  of  the 
details  of  and  the  various  arguments  on 
this  issue  proved  to  be  of  a  high  or- 
der— higher  I  should  say  than  in  the 
United  States  at  the  .same  time.  But  of 
course  this  debate  for  .South  Afiicans  is 


aliout  the  future  of  their  own  .society, 
ratbei  than  the  future  of  a  lelativeh 
small  country  8,000  miles  awav. 

It  was  striking  that  the  govern- 
ment-run South  .African  Broadcast 
Corporation  (S.ABC)  should  give  Mayor 
Young  an  opportunil\  to  address  tlie 
entile  coiniti\  on  his  views  of  South 
.Afi  ii.in  public  affairs  (in  the  past  the 
S.ABC  has  fitx|ucnll\  been  iiitici/ed  for 
alleged  "thought  control "  of  the  listen- 
ing and  viewing  public).  Foreign  Min- 
ister Botha's  performance  was  also 
remarkal)le.  His  argimient  to  Mayor 
^'ollng  was  that  .American  economic 
sanctions  against  South  .Africa  woidd 
slow  lather  than  accelerate  the  goxern- 
ment's  reform  effbits  in  South  .Africa, 
and  hence  be  countei  productive  to 
realization  of  tfieii  piesumed  object. 

Fhis  is  scarcely  an  original  or  sur- 
prising idea  in  such  an  exchange,  but 
the  foreign  minister's  willingness,  even 
eagerness,  to  identify  "reform"  as  a 
central  theme  of  his  goverinnent's 
domestic  program  is  a  marked  depar- 
tuie  from  earlier  South  .Afriian  ad- 
ministrations. Less  than  a  geneiation 
ago  an  umompromising  steadfastness 
of  otfici.il  policy  was  virtualK  an  article 
of  faitii  of  the  ruling  National  Party. 
But  lest  there  be  any  doubt.  President 
Pieter  VVillem  Botha  articulated  this 
same  commitment  to  "reform"  a  few 
da\s  later  in  a  lengths  interview  with  a 
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British  journalist,  again  rebroadcast  in 
South  Africa  on  national  television. 
What  these  men  mean  by  "reform" 
needs  to  be  questioned,  of  course,  but 
their  deliberate  use  of  the  vocabulary  of 
change  is  very  clear. 

One  could  also  not  fail  t(j 
note  Roelof  Botha's  studied 
reasonableness  when  trying 
to  respond  to  his  relentless 
critic  trom  Atlanta,  all  the  more  so 
when  his  true  feelings  concerning  such 
criticisms  must  certainly  have  been  far 
less  charitable.   Ibis  indicates  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  disinvestment  issue  from 
the  South  African  government's  point 
of  view,  and  the  considered  delibcrate- 
ness  of  its  own  response. 

Official  declarations  of  reformist 
intent  have  been  heard  for  some  years 
in  South  Africa.  Actual  or  anticipated 
changes  in  some  of  the  |)revious  coie 
structures  of  apartheid — tfie  "opening 
up"  to  at  least  some  blacks  of  "white  " 
universities,  central  city  trading  aieas, 
and  membership  in  trade  unions,  and 
the  repeal  of  anti-miscegenation  laws 
and  of  the  prohibition  on  blacks  owning 
land  in  the  cities,  to  mention  only  a 
few — have  affected  the  thinking  of 
many  whites,  especially  the  Afrikaners. 
These  changes  are  often  dismissed  by 
liberals  and  ladicals  as  "cosmetic"  or 
"window-dressing."  In  fimdamental 
matters  the  lives  of  most  blacks  in  South 
Africa  are  little  different  from  what 
they  were  before.  However,  establish- 
ment whites  in  South  Africa  see  these 
changes  differently.  For  many  of  them 
it  now  appears  that  tfieir  society  has 
entered  a  period  of  protracted,  funda- 
mental, ultimately  comprehensive  and, 
in  truth,  ciuite  frightening  racial 
change. 

The  end  of  this  process  caimot  be 
foreseen  in  any  detail;  still,  the  overall 
direction  seems  clear  enough.  It  is  now 
widely  accepted  by  many  white  South 
Africans  that  the  entire  South  African 
society  will  become  in  the  relatively 
near  futine,  as  the  population  at  large 
has  been,  multiracial  at  each  and  every 
level.  An  academic  friend,  whose  pri- 
vate discouragement  with  official 
racism  earlier  often  seemed  to  border 
on  clinical  depression,  reported, 
"There  can  be  no  doubt,  apartheid 
— theoretical  and  otherwise — is  dead, 
though  it  may  take  some  lime  to  get  the 
corpse  into  the  grave." 
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or  his  part,  Piesident  Botha 
seeks  to  constrain  this  reform 
process  by  two  principles  that 
he  insists  are  non-negotiable; 


I)  the  communal  (i.e.,  racial)  basis  of 
the  organization  of  the  future  South 
African  state,  ;md  2)  the  enduring  need 
for  white  (read  Afrikaner)  "self-deter- 
mination." He  concedes  that  every- 
thing else  is  open  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Botha's  critics  rightly  argue  that  these 
"principles"  constitute  part  of  the  core 
dogma  of  apartheid.  But  even  if  this  is 
true  (and  it  may  not  be  necessarily 
true),  there  is  still  a  lot  that  can  be 
talked  about  "for  starters,"  as,  for  ex- 
ample, political  rights  for  blacks  at  the 
political  center.  Indeed,  in  confirming 
that  he  had  already  had  private  meet- 
ings with  Gatsha  Buthelezi  (tlie  leader 
of  the  KwaZulu  "homeland"  in  Natal, 
and  probably  the  most  popular  black 
leader  within  South  Africa  after  the 
imprisoned  Nelson  Mandela),  President 
Botha  went  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
stipulating  anv  limits  to  these  and  fu- 
ture discussions.  All  he  would  say  was 
that  "he  [Buthelezi]  has  his  demands, 
and  I  have  mine." 

A  typical  view  from  Nationalist 
"insiders"  was  (though  always  ex- 
pressed in  private);  "President  Botha  is 
too  experienced  a  politician  not  to  real- 
ize that  he's  riding  a  tiger  from  which 
he  dare  not  climb  down.  There  can  be 
no  turning  back." 

Yet  for  all  this  grand  talk  of  reform 
emanating  from  high  places  in  Soutli 
Africa,  most  members  of  the  society  at 
large  appear  to  be  more  spectators  than 
participants  in  this  reform  process.  I 
refer  particularly  to  persons  in  sig- 
nificant roles  in  Afrikaans  institu- 
tion,s — the  civil  service,  the  churches, 
and  the  universities,  for,  of  course,  a 
commitment  to  the  abandonment  of 
apartheid  among  "English"  and  black 
institutions  (including  those  of  the  so- 
called  "colored"  and  Indian  popula- 
tions) is  longstanding  and  has  often 
been  heroically  pursued  against  great 
odds.  But  within  what  might  loosely  be 
called  the  "ruling  circles "  of  South  Af- 
rica, tlie  number  of  individuals  actively 
engaged  in  designing  oi  promoting 
"reforms"  cannot  be  much  more  than 
several  dozen.  These  individuals  are 
mainly  senior  cabinet  officers  and 
high-level  civil  servants,  together  witli  a 
number  of  academics  and  a  few  clergy- 
men. Meanwhile  the  Afrikaans  com- 
munity at  large,  a  population  of  nearly 
thiee  million,  appears  merely  to  wait  on 
the  sidelines  for  the  next  announce- 
ment of  some  "pillar"  of  apartheid  that 
will  be  newly  found  to  be  expendable  or 
outdated.  A  recent  example  was  the 
casting  aside  in  June  of  the  law  that 
previously  proscribed  multiracial  polit- 
ical parties. 


It  has  been  said  that  this  .sort  of 
process  ought  to  be  expected  within  an 
Afrikaans  society  that  is  by  custom  au- 
thoritarian in  its  political  instincts.  Still 
it  is  w(jrrisome  that  in  a  process  obvi- 
ously crucial  to  the  future  well-being  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  so  much  should 
depend  upon  the  good  health  and  po- 
litical longevity  of  a  relatively  few  stra- 
tegically placed  "reform  mongers." 

I  was  scheduled  to  speak  to  two 
political  science  classes  at  the  University 
of  the  Witwatersrand  (Wits)  on  May  30, 
but  upon  arriving  I  found  a  university- 
wide  student  bovcott  in  process.  The 
next  clay  being  Republic  Day — South 
Africa's  independence  day,  when  the 
imiversity  would  be  closed — a  great 
many  Wits  students  were  choosing  to 
take  this  day  off  to  demc^nstrate  their 
feelings  against  the  current  regime. 
There  were  other  students,  including  a 
few  lilacks,  who  did  attend  classes  on 
May  ;5(),  but  my  overriding  impression 
as  I  walked  around  the  Wits  campus 
was  of  the  deep  estrangement  of  these 
young  people  from  the  South  African 
state. 

In  Pretoria,  which  is  a  far  more 
Afrikaans  city  than  Johannes- 
burg, I  detected  none  of  this 
feeling  at  two  local  universities. 
Yet  even  here  the  twenty-five-year-old 
son  of  a  friend  tentatively  incjuired 
where  I  thought  he  should  emigrate, 
were  he  to  decide  to  do  so.  In  sum,  this 
is  now  a  society  in  which  young  people 
of  all  races  and  points  of  view  have  far 
more  than  the  ordinary  difficulty  in 
planning  tlieir  futures.  Who  can  know 
what  is  in  store  for  South  Africa  in  their 
lifetimes,  and  especially  during  the 
period  of  inevitable  transition  lo  the 
post-apartheid  state-" 

Por  me  the  most  poignant  moment 
in  the  entire  trip  came  at  the  end  of  my 
talk  to  about  150  black  students  at  a 
Soweto  education  college.  Though  the 
question  period  made  clear  that  there 
was  little  support  here  for  America's 
current  policy  of  constructive  engage- 
ment, which  with  some  reservations  I 
endorse,  a  large  number  of  these  pupils 
came  up  to  talk  with  me  privately  af- 
terward. When  finally  I  had  to  leave,  a 
young  woman  about  the  age  of  my  own 
daughter  took  my  arm  and  asked  with 
manifest  sincerity,  'Trofessor  Slultz, 
can  you  see  any  hope  for  us  blacks  in 
South  Africa?" 

I  have  spent  thirty  years  trying  to 
avoid  iiormnlivi'  speculations  about 
South  Africa's  future,  as  distinct  from 
empirical  projections.  But  now  there 
was  no  escape.  My  response,  given  with 


A  familiar  sight: 
South  African  troops  arrest  a  black  student 


a  great  sense  of  inadequacy,  was  this; 
"Mr.  Reagan  [about  whom  we  had  been 
talking]  is  seventy-lour,  I  am  fifty-two, 
and  you  are  twenty.  1  am  quite  sure 
that  when  you  are  fifty-two.  South  Af- 
rica is  going  to  be  a  vastly  different 
(and  better)  place  for  you,  and  when 
you  are  seventy-four,  it  will  be  even 
difficult  to  remember  what  apartheid 
was  all  about."  I  suspect  that  for  this 
twenty-year-old  there  was  not  much 
comfort  in  the  suggestion  that  thirty- 
two  years  from  now  things  will  be  dif- 
ferent, though  I  meant  this  only  as  the 
latest  time  limit  for  significant  change. 
In  fact  it  seems  to  trie  likely  that  sig- 
nificant change  for  blacks  in  South 
Africa  may  now  be  only  a  few  years 
away. 

As  I  had  expected.  South  Af- 
rican opinions  on  American 
policy  toward  the  region 
were  as  varied  and  as  polar- 
ized as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  more  so.  There  was,  however,  one 
new  idea  that  was  especially  inteiesting 
in  that  it  came  from  an  academic  ob- 
server on  the  left.  This  was  the  sugges- 
tion that  while  the  American  threat  to 
disinvest  from  South  Africa  does  rep- 
resent a  meaningful  pressure  on  the 
South  African  legime,  actual  disinvest- 
ment would  in  fact  relieve  that  pres- 
sure. It  is  like  the  wealthy  man  who 
tries  to  control  a  wayward  son  bv 
threatening  to  disown  him.  If  this 
threat  can  work  at  all,  it  will  last  only  up 
to  the  point  that  it  is  carried  out;  there- 
after the  hoped-for  influence  entiiely 
disappears. 

The  supposition  in  the  countrv  is 
that  once  .'American  economic  links  with 
South  Africa  are  broken,  as  a  practical 
matter  it  is  unlikelv  that  thev  can  ever 


be  restored  short  of  the  complete  ca- 
pitulation— surrender — o{  the  current 
regime.   The  forces  that  could  precipi- 
tate such  a  break  are  not  expected  to 
relent  until  this  drastic — and  to  the 
whites,  at  least,  unacceptable — goal  is 
attained.  The  inducement  to  official 
reform  is  thus  minimized.  Meanwhile, 
even  the  government's  strongest  do- 
mestic critics  have  expected  that  the 
Japanese  and  the  Europeans  would 
quickly  move  in  to  replace  departed  or 
denied  American  capital,  though  this  is 
probably  now  changing  in  the  light  of 
France's  about-face  on  the  sanctions 
issue  at  the  Security  Council  in  July. 

In  sum,  as  late  as  June  I  found  no 
one  in  South  Africa  who  believed  that 
an  actual  American  economic  boycott 
of  the  Republic  could  fundamentally 
alter  the  regime  by  itself,  though  many 
Indian  and  black  students  I  met  seemed 
still  to  think  it  was  a  good  idea,  if  only 
on  a  symbolic  level.  The  Pretoria  gov- 
ernment appears  to  concede  that 
-American  sanctions  would  hurt  some- 
what, especially  in  the  near  term,  but  its 
greater  worry  is  that  the  sanctions  cam- 
paign in  the  U.S.  could  in  time  spread 
to  the  European  Common  Market 
countries  and  Japan.  Still,  I  was  told  in 
Germany  that  German  support  for 
sanctions  against  Pretoria  is  very  un- 
likely short  of  a  change  of  government 
in  Bonn  because  "in  general  the  Euro- 
pean nations  disapprove  of  the  Ameri- 
can propensity  to  resort  to  economic 
sanctions  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy."  "Sanctions,"  it  was  said  just 
about  everywhere,  "simply  don't  work, 
and  if  we  believe  this  in  the  case  of  Nic- 
aragua, we  ought  to  believe  it  in  the 
case  of  South  Africa  too."  Indeed,  I 
even  heard  this  point  argued  in  Nige- 
ria, despite  the  fact  that  an  interest  in 


"doing  something"  about  South  Africa 
seems  to  be  close  to  a  national  obsession 
there. 

I  finally  left  South  Africa  on  May 
31  supposing  that  the  Congressional 
debate  on  disinvestment,  though  still 
then  far  from  being  concluded,  had 
already  cost  the  United  States  much  of 
the  influence  with  official  South  Africa 
that  constructive  engagement  earlier 
aspired  to  realize.  Confirmation  of  this 
was  suggested  only  a  few  days  earlier  by 
the  exposed  (and  failed)  South  African 
commando  mission  into  Angola  that  is 
thought  to  have  had  the  sabotage  of 
Gulf  Oil  Company  installations  in  Ca- 
binda  as  its  principal  object. 

South  African  officials  are  greatly 
perplexed  by  an  American  political 
process  that  can  produce  a  Reagan 
Presidential  landslide  in  November  and 
a  Congressional  repudiation  of  the 
administration's  policv  in  southern 
Africa  just  eight  months  later.  As  much 
perhaps  from  bravado  as  cold  calcula- 
tion, manv  of  these  individuals  appear 
to  wonder  if  a  deliberate  distancing 
from  the  United  States  is  not  now  per- 
haps even  in  South  Africa's  own  self- 
interest.  America's  "moral  agenda" 
appears  all  too  easily  manipulated  by 
protesting  college  students  and  cele- 
brated personalities  willing  to  court 
symbolic  arrest  by  trespassing  at  the 
South  African  Embassy  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

When  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  actions  of  the  South 
African  authorities  them- 
selves have  contributed  to 
this  transformation  of  American  public 
opinion,  especially  the  actions  of  the 
police  as  for  example  at  Uitehhage  in 
the  Eastern  Cape  Province  on  March  21 
when  nineteen  blacks  died,  this  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  factor.  Still  its  im- 
portance is  thought  to  be  basically  sec- 
ondary. That  is  to  say,  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  official  Union  Buildings 
overlooking  Pretoria,  it  appears  that 
the  American  body  politic  is  currently 
responding  in  the  case  of  southern 
African  policy  to  imperatives  that,  while 
only  dimly  understood  in  South  Africa, 
are  nonetheless  thought  to  be  Ameri- 
ca's own. 

The  clear  iiriplication  is  that  noth- 
ing Pretoria  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do  is  likelv  to  make  much  of  a  dif- 
ference in  this  process.  However  one 
describes  this  attitude,  it  scarcely  her- 
alds an  increase  in  American  influence 
with  those  who  now  hold  power  in  this 
important  part  of  the  woild.  IB 
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Almost  there,"  I  observe. 
"Yep,"  agrees  Margaret, 
shouting  above  the  roar  of 
the  motor.  Our  1959  Fiat 
Oampagiiola,  a  jeep-like  all-terrain 
vehicle,  groans  up  the  hill  in  first  gear, 
roimding  a  hairpin  turn  on  a  rutted 
dirt  road.  Seven  of  us  scrunch  together 
to  protect  our  arms  from  the  huge  this- 
tles bordering  the  path.  Inch-long 
thorns  whistle  and  squeak  as  they 
scrape  the  jeep's  fenders. 

Bump.  Those  sitting  in  back  over 
the  wheels  can  feel  the  road  right 
through  the  rear  pockets  of  their  jeans. 
It  is  7  a.m.  in  Sicily,  and  the  air  is  cool 
and  sweet,  the  sky  a  pale  blue  edged 
with  milky  haze.  We  jolt  slowly  to  a  halt 
and  Margaret  ttirns  the  jeep's  ignition 
off.  Momentarily  our  ears  resound  with 
the  growling  echo  of  the  engine.   Then 
we  are  enveloped  in  a  vast  silence  that 
seems  to  vault  over  .Sicily's  central 
plains,  across  the  meandering  valley  cut 
by  the  River  Salso  during  hundreds  of 
preceding  centuries,  above  the  twin 
peaks  of  I,a  Muculufa  and  Monte  dei 


Drasi  that  rise  moie  than  a  thousand 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  river.  It  won't 
stay  this  cool,  nor  this  still,  for  long.  In 
late  |iine,  the  climate  here  is  arid  and 
hot,  and  by  noon  a  iinnace-blasi  of  a 
wind  roars  in,  bringing  a  taste  of  the 
African  desert  from  across  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

We  shoulder  backpacks  and  grab 
supplies,  tools,  and  bags  of  food  and 
water,  and  turn  to  begin  our  hike  up 
the  rest  of  La  Muculufa.  No  jeep  can 
traverse  the  boulders  and  steep  slopes 
leading  to  the  dig  site.   Ihe  morning 
sun  strikes  crags  and  cliffs  of  porous 
gray-white  rock  far  above  lis.  f)o/ens  of 
square-cut  cavities  stare  like  black  eye 
sockets  froin  the  limestone  cliffs.  Hewn 
by  hand  moie  than  4,000  years  ago, 
these  caves  are  burial  tombs.  To  an 
archaeologist  they  mean  one  thing;  civ- 
ilization. 

The  tombs'  dramatic  testimony  to 
an  ancient  habitation  is  what  attracted 
archaeologists  from  Brown  and  drew 
the  interest  of  the  Italian  government's 
Soperintendenza  Archeologica  (anti- 


quities acfministration).  A  fortuitous 
collaboration  of  Italian  sponsors  and 
Brown  exjjerts  has  brought  to  this 
moiuitainside  in  south-central  Sicily, 
during  three  out  of  the  past  foiu'  simi- 
mers,  small  gr(Hips  of  faculty,  giaduate 
students,  and  inidei  graduates.  They 
have  been  scraping  jjatiently  cfown  into 
the  soil,  unl(3cking  new  information 
about  life  in  the  Mediterranean  be- 
tween ;?()0()  and  2000  B.C. 

The  sight  ol  tombs  is,  to  an 
aichaeologist,  as  tantalizing 
as  the  glimmer  of  ore  in  a 
moinitain  stream  to  a  pros- 
pector. "One  look  at  the  place  was 
enough  lo  convince  me  of  its  sig- 
nificance,"  says  R.  Ross  Holloway,  pro- 
fessor of  classics  and  cfirector  of  tlie 
Center  for  Olcf  World  Archaeology  and 
Art  at  Brown.  Poking  around  Sicily 
between  1977  and  19HI,  looking  for 
Early  Bronze  Age  sites,  he  first  visited 
La  Muculida  in  1980,  accompanied  by 
members  of  the  amateiw  archaeological 
association  headquartered  in  the  near- 


On  a  Sicilian  mountain  'in  the  middle  of  nowhere' 
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I)\  (oasl.il  <  lt\  ol  l.KaUi.  When  he  ga/cci 
up  al  the  crags  with  their  honeycomb  of 
some  250  tombs,  Holloway  knew  he'd 
found  a  promising  prehistoric  site. 
"There  were  the  tombs,  there  was  pot- 
ter) all  over  the  place,"  he  recalls. 
Appioaching  the  peak  from  the  far 
side,  away  from  the  steeply  carved  river 
gorge,  he  noticed  a  series  of  terraces 
beginning  partway  down  the  slope, 
fodav  llu\  are  "suitable  for  agricul- 
ture," Holloway  says,  and  he  feels  there 
might  once  have  been  springs  running 
down  the  hillside  that  made  it  habitable 
lor  lunnans. 

Holloway's  interest  in  the  Early 
Bronze  Age  period  was  sharpened  by 
his  work,  bcgimiitig  in  1974  and  span- 
ning seven  \ears,  at  a  site  in  Bticcino, 
near  Salei  no  on  the  Italian  mainland. 
"Southern  Italy  has  long  been  a 
fulcrum  between  Kast  and  West,  be- 
tween the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs," 
Holloway  says.  "It  was  the  setting  for 
the  ciealion  of  the  single  most  impor- 
tant histoiical  force  in  oin  recent  past: 
the  Roman  Fmpirc.   The  Bronze  Age  is 


La  Muculufa  (left)  rises  1 ,000  feet  over 
the  Salso  River  basin.  Above,  grad  stu- 
dent Margaret  Spencer  and  Professor 
Martha  J oukowsky  take  measurements 
with  a  "dumpy  level"  on  a  tripod. 

pari  ol  this  story. 

"Also,  the  area  tells  part  of  the  sto- 
ry of  the  technical  diversification  of  the 
earlv  world.  It  was  a  world  of  sharp 
gradients  between  winners  and  losers, 
urban  and  non-urban  societies;  and  an 
era  of  great  intercommunication. 
There's  a  fatal  attraction, "  Holloway 
admits,  "to  being  in  on  the  groimd 
floor"  of  an  area  of  inquiry.  "The  Ital- 
ian |)eninsula  has  not  been  overex- 
ploilcd  b)  archaeologists.  " 

Onie  the  Buccino  excaxation  end- 
ed, Holloway  wanted  a  chance  to  follow 


up  on  some  of  the  questions  about 
Bronze-Age  Italy  posed  by  his  finds 
theic,  and  he  wanted  to  do  it  in  a  relat- 
ed, but  untouched,  setting.  "Sicily  was 
ideal,"  he  says.  "Theie  was  no  knowl- 
edge of  settlements  from  that  era.  no 
carbon-dating  had  been  done,  and 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  econo- 
m\ — the  meairs  bv  which  these  prehi.s- 
torii  |)eo|)les  fed  ihemseKes  "  The 
people  uudei  consideration  comprised 
what  is  known  as  the  Castelluccian  cul- 
ture, living  in  an  era  that  probably  en- 
compassed the  third  millenium  B.t^. 
and  the  earlv  centuries  of  the  second. 

"The  (^astelliiccians  weie  ex- 
tremely conservative  and  old-fash- 
ioned," Holloway  says.  "Thev  were  still 
doing  blade-ihip  Mint  work  at  a  time 
when  other  contemporary  societies  had 
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abandoned  it  [in  favor  of  nietai  work]. 
They  turned  out  complexly  decorated 
pieces  of  pottery  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
connected  with  a  stream  of  folk  art  that 
has  deep  roots — comparable  to  what 
was  happening  2,000  years  earlier  in 
the  Near  East.  1  would  describe  the 
C^astelluccians  as  being  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  culture.  They  were  not 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  technical  or  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Bronze  Age, 
but  they  were  keepers  of  the  old  ways 
in  a  new  setting."  The  study  of  the 
Castelluccian  period,  he  adds,  "is  part 
of  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  histo- 
ry in  Sicilv." 

Holloway  began  a  series  of  recon- 
naissances, heading  for  Licata  because 
he  had  worked  there  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent for  four  years  and  knew  of  the 
intense  local  interest  in  archaeologv. 
"As  a  site.  La  Muculufa  was  absolutely 
unknown.  Partially  this  was  because 
archaeology  tends  to  be  centered 
around  cities  and  museums,  and  La 
Muculufa  is  literally  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere.  All  the  roads  in  that  area  are 
very  recent,  so  the  site  sat  unnoticed  for 
centuries.  When  I  hrst  saw  La  Muculu- 
fa in  1980,  I  thought,   fhis  is  the  best 
site  we've  seen  on  Sicilv." 

The  Soperintendenza  engaged 
Holloway  to  provide  academic  expertise 
and  field  supervision  for  an  excavation 
at  La  Muculufa,  beginning  in  1982. 


riie  size  of  the  site — relatively  small, 
focusing  on  one  area  of  the  slope  and  a 
slighty  more  elevated  "terrace"  spot 
between  the  cliff  and  a  protruding  rock 
formation — required  a  small  but  ex- 
tremely professional  field  team  to  or- 
ganize and  execute  the  dig. 

"Enter,"  Holloway  says  grandly, 
"Martha  Joukowsky."  Martha  Sharp 
Joukowsky  '58  returned  to  Brown  five 
years  ago  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  the 
Center,  to  teach  Classics  5,  an  intro- 
ductory field-methods  course  {BAM, 
May).  Joukowsky  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  Italy,  and  with  a  doctorate 
from  the  Sorbonne  and  extensive  ex- 
perience directing  excavations  in  Leba- 
non, Hong  Kong,  and   l'urke\ ,  she  was 
"a  natmal, "  says  Holloway,  "to  take 
charge  of  the  field  archaeology"  at  La 
Muculufa. 

Giuseppe  has  a  beautiful  way 
with  a  trowel,"  says  Martha 
joukowsky,  gesturing  at  a 
handsome  Sicilian  who 
kneels  beside  her  in  a  deep  trench.  We 
have  all  been  admiring  the  wa)  he 
deftlv  shaves  lavers  of  soil  from  the 
trench  Moor,  cleans  away  debris  with  a 
stiff  bi ush,  and  extracts  shards  of  red- 
clay  pottery  whose  delicate  black  geo- 
metric designs  are  visible  through  4,000 
years'  worth  of  dirt.  Joukowsky  turns  to 
Giuseppe  Profinno,  a  worker  at  the 


It  took  nine  Sicilian  workers  and  a 
strong  rope  to  dislodge  a  boulder  (above) 
from  the  main  trench.  Giuseppe  Profumo 
and  Margaret  Spencer,  right,  examine  a 
fragment  of  painted  pottery. 


site  and  a  member  of  the  Associazione 
Archeologica  Licatese,  and  translates 
the  compliments  into  Italian  for  him. 

We  are  digging  near  the  east  wall 
of  a  tiench  in  the  terrace  area  of  La 
Muculufa,  still  in  shadow  as  it's  only 
8:4,5  a.m.  Margaret  Spencer,  a  master's- 
degree  candidate  in  classics  at  Brown 
and  site  supervisor  for  this  area  of  the 
dig,  is  handing  heav\  black-plastic 
buckets  filled  with  pottery  shards,  bone 
fragments,  snail  shells,  and  Hints  to  one 
of  the  eight  hired  Sicilian  workmen;  he 
passes  each  bucket  upward  to  another 
worker,  who  sets  it  carefully  in  a  row 
with  other  buckets.  Rising  some  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  above  us,  the  walls  of  the 
trench  bristle  with  the  sharp  edges  of 
broken  potterw  la\ered  thick  as  leaves 
in  a  compost  heap. 

We  are  working  quickly,  unusually 
so.  Thei  e  are  less  than  two  weeks  left  in 
this,  the  last  summer  for  excavation  at 
La  Muculufa.  "This  is  not  the  way  to 
dig,"  says  Joukowsky.   'We're  burrow- 
ing— going  straight  in  instead  of  taking 
the  lavers  off  carefully,  one  at  a  time." 


Ill  sc\ti,il  spots  workers  <uc  liimicling 
into  the  gromul,  opening  llircc-  aiui 
four-fool-widc  holes.  "Please  ignore  (lie 
seeming  lacis  ot  reverence  [ioi  ar- 
chaeological Held  methods], "  sa\s  |oii- 
kowsky.  "This  deposit  was  known  from 
om   1983  excavations.  Because  its  com- 
ponents have  been  identified,  and  its 
extent  is  recorded  and  photogiaphed, 
our  strategv  is  to  collect  its  remains  as 
efficientlv  as  possible.  C'.enerallv,  unex- 
pected \iews  open  up  as  \(ni  excavate, 
and  ordinar\  artifacts  leveal  their  se- 
crets once  \()ii  know  how  to  'read' 
them.  But  we've  alreadv  gained  a  read- 
ing on  this  deposit,  ancj  we've  opted  to 
leniove  it  quickly." 

The  first  team  from  Brown  worked 


in  the  sinmnei  ol   I'.KS'i  to  excavate  an 
area  on  the  southern  hillside  of  La 
Muiiihifa.  belou  the  terrace.   Ihev 
found  the  remains  of  a  tiastclluccian 
Imilding,  an  oval  wattle-and-daub  hut 
dated  with  carbon-14  analysis  at  about 
2100  B.C.. — contemporarv  with  the  ter- 
race. Outside  the  hut  and  above  it  on 
the  hillside,  the  te.ini  located  a  kite  hen 
and  a  shallow  trash  pit. 

Ihat  same  summer,  work  began  on 
the  higher  terrace  area,  a  sort  of  sad- 
dle-seat between  two  'horns  "  of  lime- 
stone rock  crags  that  enclose  it  to  the 
north  and  south.   To  the  east,  the  ter- 
race stands  open  to  the  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun,  affording  a  view  of  folded 
ochii'  hills,  some  dotted  with  small  for- 


ests of  voung  deep  green  i)ines  planted 
bv  the  government.  When  the  archae- 
ologists cleaied  brush  from  the  saddle- 
seat  of  La  Muculuta,  they  found  a  cir- 
cular platform  of  loosely  packed  rocks. 
Shards  recovered  from  small  lest 
ticnches  revealed  that  the  paving  was  a 
medieval  construction.  "It  mav  have 
served  as  a  watchtower  in  the  eleventh 
century  or  so,"  )oukowskv  speculates. 
Hollowav  has  suggested  it  was  a 
threshing  Moor,  taking  advantage  of  the 
upward  (fraft  of  air  currents  as  thev 
passed  between  the  rock  walls  Ijound- 
ing  the  terrace. 

Work  lontinued  on  Ijoth  the  hill- 
side and  tei  race  aieas  in  1983.   1  he 
suimnei  ol   1984  was  a  "studv  season, " 
as  Hollowav  terms  it.  He  and  then-col- 
le.igue  .Susan  Lukesh  '69,  '"(i  Ph,D., 
evaluated  the  materials  gathered  at  La 
Muculufa,  which  over  the  winters  had 
been  waslied,  sorted,  and  in  many  cases 
reconstructed  into  partial  pieces  of 
pottery  by  the  volunteeis  at  the  City 
Museum  of  l,icata,  home  of  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  prehistoric  poltei  v 
in  Sicilv.  Lukesh,  an  expei  t  on  Italian 
bion/e-age  potterv,  used  a  compLilei- 
i/ed  letord-keeping  svstem  to  analvze 
the  sha|)es  of  the  clav  aitifacts  and  to 
continue  her  "ambitious  studv  of  tfie 
relation  between  Castelluccian  and 
Italian  pottery,"  Hollowav  .savs. 

"To  date  some  40,000  potterv 
fr.igmcnts  have  been  analyzed  from 
this  site."  [oiikowskv  savs.  "Our  third 
season  in  the  held — this  year — has  been 
a  continuation  of  the  work  of   1983. 
1  he  field  trench  is  now  closed,  and  we 
are  concentrating  on  the  terrace. "  She 
points  to  the  deiiseh-packed  pottery 
shards  visible  in  the  balk  walls  of  our 
trench,  minh  of  Which  will  remain 
unexhiiiiRil  when  the  dig  is  over.  "  This 
deposit  is  unprecedented  in  the  context 
of  Si<  iliaii  piehistorv.  It  is  the  largest 
single  deposit  of  the  Bron/e-.-\ge  C^as- 
telliKcian  diltiire  vet  unearlhed.   Lhe 
range  of  vessels  and  their  ex(|uisite 
decoration  lead  us  to  speiiilale  that 
they  were  not  intended  for  mundane 
use,  but  as  votive  vessels  connected  with 
a  ceremonial  use  in  a  cultic  area. " 

Indeed,  the  cups  and  amphorae 
and  vases  leconstructed  from  shards 
found  on  La  Muculufa's  terrace,  cou- 
pled with  the  geological  characteristics 
of  the  site,  have  led  Ross  Hollowav  to 
propose  that  it  was  a  Castelluccian 
sanctiiarv  or  holv  place.  "People  came 
together  on  this  height  at  dawn,  we 
think,  to  venerate  the  divinitv  ol  the 
place,"  he  savs. 

Painted  vases  found  at  La  Muculu- 
fa have  decorations  neai  Iv  identical  to 


others  loiind  al  another  site  five  miles 
away — a  long  thstante  in  the  Bronze 
Age,  when  ])eople  lived  in  isolated  vil- 
lages or  extended  families.  Holloway 
likes  to  attribute  the  piesence  ot  these 
\ases  to  "visits  made  to  the  sanctuary  by 
peo|)le  Ironi  other  villages,  who 
brought  with  them  some  ot  I  heir  pol- 
lerv  to  use  during  the  rituals  on  the 
terrace,  or  to  leave  as  a  simple  votive 
offering.   The  terrace  is  a  dramatic  set- 
ling,"  lie  adds,  •especiallv  if  we  imagine 
the  Inst  light  of  dawn  breaking  in  the 
east  and  ijluminating  it  with  rellection 
from  the  cliffs  above.  Morning  light  was 
imporl.inl  lo  many  ancient  sanctuaries, 
and  a  siniilaritv  with  i:)elphi,  also  open 
to  the  east  and  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  ■Shilling'  t'.lilfs.  tomes  lo  mind." 

|oukowsk\  hasn't  settled  on  a 
delinilive  explanation  of  l.a  Miuulula's 
ancient  significance,  but  she  feels  fairly 
certain  the  terrace  site  "may  have 
served  as  a  citadel  or  a  ceremonial 
area."  She  agrees  with  Holloway,  how- 
ever, tluil  lirown's  work  there  has  add- 
ed consideiabK  to  knowledge  of  the 
F.aMerii  Bron/e-Age  world.  Samples 
broughl  back  to  the  United  Stales  from 
the  team's  excavations  have  proxided 
the  first  carbon- 14  dates  for  settlements 
of  the  era.  "This  is  a  big  deal, '  empha- 
sizes Holloway.  Explains  Joukowsky: 
"We  are  now  on  firmer  ground  in  dat- 
ing the  (lastelluccian  culture.   The  re- 
sults ol  seventeen  ladiocaibon  dates 
have  pushed  the  known  lime  of  this 
culture  some  400  years  earlier  than  was 
known  before  our  excavations.   Ihe 
accepted  dale  tor  this  culliire  formerly 
was  about  1800  B.C.;  our  dates  have  an 
average  in  the  range  of  TUM  to  2100 
B.C.   Ihe  importance  ot  our  studies  is 
that  we  will  be  able  to  aci|uiie  a  better 
knowledge  of  this  Bron/e-Age  culture 
that  had  Sicilian,  Italian,  and  other 
Aegean  (onneclions." 

1  here  has  been  litlle  done  in  a 
scholarly  way  lo  examine  this  particular 
culture's  signilicance  in  its  historical 
and  geographical  setting.  Hollowav 
notes,  adding.  "We're  writing  ihe  book 
on  it  now." 

A  I   10:45,  the  sun  is  fully  up 
.111(1  we've  been  working  for 
ne.irlv  four  hours.  Atop 
Martha  Joukowsky's  short 
brown  hair  sits  a  white  pith  helmet,  a 
novelty  gift  from  Brown  l'iesi<fent 
Howard  and  Jan  Swearer  thai  really 
works:  A  small  fan  set  into  ihe  front  ol 
the  helmet  spins  briskly,  powered  by  a 
solar  cell,  ll  definitely  feels  like  lunch- 
time,  but  that's  more  than  an  hour 
awav.  1  (limb  out  ol  the  lieiuh.  bal.mc- 
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ing  on  a  board  budging  some  ot  the 
deeper  pits,  and  head  up  to  a  leant 
lent  beside  the  cliff  tor  a  swig  of  I'anna 
iiKjiiii  niinmik.  (We  drink  only  bottled 
water  in  Sicily.)  Everywhere  around  ihe 
porous  limestone  boulders  that  bubble 
u\)  from  the  packed  earth,  small  green 
lizards  scrabble  al  my  approach,  rus- 
tling like  sheets  of  lissiie  paper.  A  man- 
tle ()t  vellow-giav  haze  has  settled  over 
the  countrvside.  Si|innting,  1  look 
down,  down,  down  al  the  winding  dirt 
road  and  see  ant-si/ed  human  figures 
bending  over  thistle  plants  and 
Queen-Anne's  lace,  picking  off  the 
small  snails  that  encrust  the  stalks  and 
dropping  them  in  buckets,  to  be  cooked 
.iiid  ealeii  later.  In  m\  pocket  I  have 
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stashed  the  shell  of  an  identical  snail. 
)ut  this  sliell  came  from  the  deepest 
part  of  llie  ticnih  and  is  4,000  ve.iis 
old. 

t  he  dig  leaiii  from  liiowii,  .iiid 
their  Sicilian  helpers,  seem  tireless. 
Brian  McConnell  '85  Ph.D.  is  in  his 
third  vear  of  working  on  this  site;  lie  is 
toeing  paid  for  making  pre-  and  posl- 
excav.ilion  arrangements,  for  his  sur- 
veying skills,  and  tor  his  knowledge  ot 
Italian — lie  will  lianslate  all  the  site 
da\-books  or  reports  and  complele  the 
final  iei)oils  lo  f)e  given  to  the  Italian 
authorities,   lodav  McC^onnell  is  plot- 
ling  the  positions  of  rocks  in  a  shallow 
trench  adjateni  to  the  main  one  and 
drawing  each  rock  painstakingly  on 


Action!  At  left,  Misha  Joukowsky  video- 
tapes Brian  McConnell  for  an  instruc- 
tional film  to  be  used  at  Brown.  Above, 
the  Brown  group  poses  with  workmen 
and  visitors  at  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 


graph  paper.  'VVaiu  lo  tr\  il?"  he  asks. 
We  measure  otf  distances  Irom  the 
trench  walls,  1  eye  the  rock  he  has  se- 
lected, and,  holding  niv  breath  to 
steady  the  clipboard,  sketch  a  hesitant 
contour  that  ends  up  looking  (lo  me) 
like  a  goat's  skull. 

Above  McC(jmKll,  l),i\id  l.o\  '<S7 
sits  on  a  rock,  surrounded  l)\  plastic 
garbage  bags  and  buckets  olarlilans. 
Each  bucket  is  t.igged,  and  Lov  dec(xlcs 
one  tor  me  that  reads  "T  70  ceramic 
MS."  The  T  is  for  Terrace — the  loca- 
tion of  the  pit  where  the  materials  were 
found;  70  is  the  stratum  or  level  of  the 
trench;  "ceramic,"  obviouslv,  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials;  and  "NLS"  stands 
for  Nhirgaret  .Spencer.  1  hngei  the  red 
cla\  handle  ol  an  ancient  cup  oi  ewei . 
From  another  bucket  I  genlU  lift  a 
jawbone,  one  tooth  still  embedded  in  its 
socket.  It  appears  to  be  that  ol  a  small 


(■nnixore.  |)eiliaps  .i  dog;  liie  loolli 
w.iggles  when  1  touch  it. 

"One  good  thing  aboiu  .i  mii.iII 
team  like  this,"  Loy  sa)s,  "is  that  \<m  get 
to  do  a  little  ol  everything.  I'm  not 
trained  at  archaeological  held  work,  but 
I'm  bagging  soil  and  artifacts  hcie. ' 
l.o\.  who  (hning  the  academic  vear  is  a 
|)hotographer  for  the  C^entcr  for  Old 
World  .Arc  haeologv  and  An,  is  a  \()l- 
unleer  at  La  Mucidula,  with  prini.ir\ 
rcspoiisibilit\  for  l.iking  phologi.ipbs  ol 
artifacts  and  trenches. 

1  his  team — [oukowskv,  McCion- 
nell,  Spencer,  l,o\,  John  Crow  '86  (the 
gioups  paid  housekeeper,  cook,  and 
line  of  several  translatois),  and  volun- 
teer Michael  "Misha"  Joukowsk\  '87 
— came  to  Sicilv  in  earlv  June;  their 
field  work  will  end  on  juK  9,  followed 
b\  another  week  of  compleling  the 
leporls  for  the  llalian  g<)\ernment.  .-Ml 
six  of  them  share  a  second-llooi  apart- 
ment in  downloun  tlanicatti,  a  niedi- 
um-si/e  citv  about  an  hour's  drive  from 
l.a  Muculula  in  central  Sicily.  Each 
weekdav  they  rise  at  5;30  a.m.,  Iea\e  at 
(i  a.m.  in  the  jeep  (nicknamed  "Harriet  " 
in  honor  of  ,i  Brown  clean),  and  begin 


\\oik  .11  7.  .\l  4  |j.ni.  lhe\  pack  up  and 
return  to  (!anicalti,  .nii\ing  aroinid  ,") 
p.m.,  with  time  to  clean  up  and  Imish 
paperwork  fiom  the  site  before  dinner. 

"Natuialh  there  aie  li ustrations," 
Joukowsky  says,  "when  a  team  works 
and  lives  so  closely  together  for  an  in- 
tensive six-week  period.  But  lor  this 
group  it's  a  joy.  Each  is  considerate  of 
the  other's  needs  and  wants,  and  our 
rel.ilionslii|)s  are  bonded  bv  the  con- 
str.iinls  ol  the  excavaiion.  Because  the 
excavation  comes  fust,  perscjnal  needs 
are  suppressed  until  they  can  be  tended 
to.  Living  cjuarters  are  tight  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  shared.  When  one 
team  member  is  overworked,  the  others 
must  pilch  in  and  help.  Excavation  is 
taxing,  and  olten  overworked  team 
members  with  da/ed  looks  in  their  eyes 
can  be  helped  b\  a  touch  ol  luunor,  a 
little  patience,  and  some  cjuiet  time. 

"Flexibilit)  is  important.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  overworked  in  the  held, 
the  stall  are  dragged  to  remote  places 
on  dutilul  calls  to  officials,  have  to  put 
up  with  excessive  heat,  have  nerves  of 
steel  to  contend  with  Italian  drivers 
who  are  notoriousK  impolite  ...  Each 


Joukowsky  waits  her 
turn  for  a  cool  drink. 
The  thirsty  animals 
are  goats. 


The  designs  on  this 

pot  fragment  are 

particularly  beautiful 

and  intricate  examples 

of  the  art  discovered 

at  La  Muculufa. 


member  of  this  team  is  a  diplomat  in 
his  or  her  own  way." 

One  respectful  visit  the  team 
makes  is  to  C'.iiiseppe  Navarra,  the  iio- 
taiu  or  notary  in  Licata — a  professional 
man,  such  as  a  lawyer,  who  performs 
important  lecord-keeping  functions  for 
the  state.  H(jllovvay  calls  Navarra  "the 
leading  antiquarian  of  Licata,  a  scholar, 
and  an  important  figine  in  promoting 
this  excavation.  He  and  1  spent  a  lot  of 
time  walking  around  hills  chiring  siu- 
face  excavations."  Other  calls  are  made 
to  Krnesto  De  Miro,  the  superintendent 
of  archaeolog\  in  the  citv  of  Agrigento, 
with  responsibility  for  the  La  Muculufa 
dig  and  twenty  other  excavations  now 
in  progress;  and  to  Pietro  Me4i,  presi- 
dent of  the  Licata  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation whose  members  do  the  washing 
and  marking  of  artifacts  over  the  win- 
ter. 

There  are  perks,  too,  for  the  exca- 
vation staff.  On  weekends  the  team 
takes  study  tours  to  archaeological  sites 
and  museums.  Sicily  is  rich  in  antiqui- 
ties from  many  eras;  Agrigento,  an  easy 
drive  to  the  coast  from  Canicatti,  has 
one  of  the  world's  finest  collections  of 
Greek  temple  ruins  dating  from  450- 
400  t^.C.  Lhe  food  is  generalh  great. 
Sicilians  lace  their  pasta  with  meat, 
eggplant,  tomatoes,  and  spices;  it's 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  bad  meal. 
I  he  locally-made  ice  creams  are  sweet 
and  almondy,  and  the  island  is  known 
for  cannoli,  rich  cream-filled  pastry 
tubes. 

Today,  when  limchtime  finally 
arrives,  the  food  tastes  as  good  as  any- 
thing in  Sicily's  finest  trattorias.  We 
squat  under  the  striped  canopy  for  an 
alfresco  buffet:  fresh,  chewy  bread; 
hard  salami;  mozzarella  cheese;  sliced 
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tomatoes;  tart  lemon  soda;  mineral 
water;  and  sweet  biscuits  for  dessert.  It 
doesn't  matter  tfiat  the  afternoon  sci- 
rocco  is  already  blowing  fine  dust  into 
everything — the  food,  our  eyes,  our 
clothes.  Everyone  savors  these  few 
moments  of  rest  on  a  Sicilian  pe.ik  "in 
the  middle  of  nowhere,"  surrounded  by 
Castelluccian  secrets  waiting  to  be 
discovered  by  oin"  trowels  and  carted 
off  to  Licata. 

At  day's  end,  we  wait  until  the 
woi  kmen  have  left  and  hide 
the  plastic  bags  of  tagged 
artifacts.  In  a  sort  of  bucket 
brigade,  we  pass  bundles  over  a  series 
of  boulders  and  steps,  secreting  them 
beneath  dense  shrubs  near  the  cliffs. 
Overhead,  two  hawks  wheel  silently  on 
the  drafts.  Our  precautions  prove  their 
worth  a  week  later  when  the  site  is 
plundered  by  clundestini — robbers  in 
search  of  rate  artifacts.  While  some 
expensive  equipment  is  taken,  the  team 
is  relieved  that  no  archaeological  treas- 
ures disappear  from  the  site. 

We  pile  back  into  Harriet  and  be- 
gin the  winding  descent.  With  each 
turn  the  terrace  of  La  Muculufa  seems 
to  ascend  farther  into  the  hazy  sky 
above  us.  The  jeep  chugs  past  a  dry 
river  lied,  a  limestone  quarry,  a  mule- 
drawn  cart  piled  with  bales  of  hay  with 
a  tan  dog  tied  to  the  back  and  trotting 
underneath,  its  tongue  hanging.  Black 
and  white  magpies  scuffle  in  the  dust. 
Two  men  and  a  boy  urge  along  a  herd 
of  shaggy  sheep;  animals  and  humans 
alike  state  at  the  party  of  Americans  as 
we  motor  past. 

As  we  pull  onto  the  paved  autostra- 
da and  head  towards  Clanicatti,  the  rain 
starts — sporadic  chops,  fiuge  and 
heavy,  that  plop  on  the  windshield  with 
the  force  of  little  water-balloons.  Eve- 
ryone is  surprised.  "It  never  rains  in 
Sicily  in  the  summer,"  [ohn  Crow  ex- 
claims. The  olive  trees  bare  the  silvery 
undersides  of  their  leaves,  and  now  you 
can  smell  the  rain,  a  familiar  soui  smell 
of  moisture  on  hot  soil  and  pavement, 
lhe  rain  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  just 
long  enough  to  remind  us  of  how 
sweaty  and  begrimed  we  ate,  hair  mat- 
ted with  the  dust  that  swirls  across  Sici- 
ly's interior  plains.  We  can't  wait  to 
shower,  to  scrub  off  the  coating  of  silt. 
I  lean  outside  the  jeep,  look  back: 
There  is  La  Mudilufa,  tall  and  forbid- 
ding behind  us.  Slowly  she  has  yielded 
some  of  her  history  to  these  people 
from  a  university  an  ocean — and  many 
centuries — away.  |B 


Brown  archaeologists  in  Israel 
help  excavate  a  Philistine  city 


After  her  work  at  La  Mu- 
ciiliifa  was  done  in  July, 
Martlia  Joiikowsky  trav- 
eled to  several  other 
countries,  including  Israel.   There 
she  visited  a  dig  at  Tel  Miqne,  ten 
miles  inland  fiom  the  Mediterrane- 
an— the  site  of  Biblical  Ekron,  a  cap- 
ital city  of  the  Philistines. 

"I  knew  two  Brown  students 
were  working  there,"  Joukowsky 
says,  "but  I  found  a  whole  biuich  of 
them."  It's  no  coincidence  that  foiu' 
women  with  Brown  affiliations  were 
among  the  eighty  staff  members  and 
volunteers  working  at  the  Ekron 
excavation.   The  dig  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  W.K.  Albright  Institute  of 
Archaeological  Research,  of  which 
Brown  Professor  Ernest  S.  Pierichs 
of  the  Program  in  judaic  Studies  is  a 
diiector.  Frerichs  also  serves  as 
administrative  director  for  the   Tel 
Miqne-Ekroii  Volunteer  Piogram 
and  Consortium  Relations.  (The 
Albright  Institute's  partnei  in  the 
project  is  the  Hebrew  Universil\  ol 
Jerusalem.) 

In  addition,  students  with  an 
interest  in  archaeological  field  work 
and  in  ancient  Middle-Eastern  cul- 
ture are  steered  to  the  ongoing 
five-year  dig  by  staff  members  at  the 
Center  for  Old  World  Archaeology 
and  Art.  "I  heard  about  it  ihiough 
Ross  [Hollowav],"  says  Ph.D.  candi- 
date Susan  Heuck  Allen,  who  served 
as  an  area  supervisor  at  the  Ekron 
excavation.  "Trude  Dothan  [one  of 
Ekron's  principal  investigators  and  a 
professor  at  the  Hebrew  Universilv] 
spoke  at  the  Faculty  Club.  I  was  spe- 
cifically interested  in  her  work,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  more  familiar  with 
Palestinian  ceramics." 

The  area  Allen  supervised 
yielded  a  pottery  kiln  from  the  late 
thirteenth  or  early  twelfth  century 
B.C.,  the  first  period  of  Philistine 
occupation.  "We  were  digging  in  a 
very  deep  square  that  was  almost 
washed  (Jiit  by  the  winter  rains," 
Allen  recalls.  "We  trimmed  the 


fifteen-foot  balks  [vertical  walls  of  a 
trench  used  to  measure  soil  levels] 
back  about  fifty  centiineters — that's  a 
lot — and  found  the  kiln  in  the  balk. 
It  was  very  exciting." 

Unlike  the  compact  site  at  La 
Muculufa,  the  area  being  excavated 
at  Tel  Miqne  co\ers  some  fifty  acres, 
with  twent\  squares  being  worked 
on  simultaneously  by  different 
groups.  The  earliest  trenches,  like 
Allen's,  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century  B.C.;  later  ones  document 
the  destruction  of  Ekron  in  the  sev- 
enth centur\  B.C:. 

"I  met  a  number  of  Brown  kids 
in  Jeru.salem,  stud\ing  labbinical 
material,"  says  Joukowsky.  "They 


Grad  student  Susan  Allen,  Valerie 
Carr  '85,  Elizabeth  Benjamin  '85, 
Paula  Marcoux  '82,  team  member 
Alison  Allen,  and  Professor  Martha 
Joukowsky  at  Tel  Miqne  excavation. 


wanted  to  get  back  to  their  roots. 
Other  students  decided  to  get  that 
knowledge  in  a  different  way, 
through  archaeology.  Brown  is  a 
contributing  member  of  the  excava- 
tion, and  I've  wanted  to  incorporate 
the  Tel  Miqne  excavation  into  the 
C;enter  for  Old  World  Ardiaeology 
and  Art's  outieach  program.  These 
connections  with  Israel, "  she  adds, 
"are  so  important  for  Brown."    A.D. 
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I'lii)t(if^i,i|)lis  liy  |i)liii  I'DtiisK"' 


'Aclniilling  youi  racism  can  Irc^e 
you.  You  don't  have  to  <;c)  on 
|)rctcMKlin<;  you  have  no  prohlcnis' 


.'i(> 


'During  the  Vietnam  War,  1  was 
sick  at  heart.  We  know  now  that 
onr  oxnernnient  was  h inu  to  ns' 


Phil  Bray: 
A  Nice 
Guy  Gets 
Mad 


U\   Aiinc  Dittih 


He  looks  pleas;»nt  enough — a 
big.  o|u-M  fair  that  iicases 
in  a  siniU-.  a  tliiocl  ga/e 
lioin  tu'hinil  thi-  glasses,  an 
e.ii  lu'si  xoiie  that  IwHinis  gieetntgs  to 
Ntiuienis  .mil  lolle.igiies.  a  hand  e\- 
teiuied  to  shake  a  xisitoi's  with  heait\ 
good  tellouship. 

But  Phil  Bia\  is  mad.  He's  mad 
about  racism,  about  sexism,  about  the 
Reagan  Adminisii.ition's  foieign  |)olii\. 
about  loiriipi  poliiui.nis.  about  .in\ 
iiUDUsider.ition  sliown  tow.ud  human 
iH'ings  b\  theii  lellow  hum.uis,   "I  get 
allien  when  1  see  people  lieii.iving  b.id- 
Iv."  Biav  savs,  "People  should  be  deeeni 
witli  each  othei — thougluliil  .uid  hon- 
est." 

Ha/aid  Piofessor  of  Phvsics  Pliilip 
j.  Bia\  "48.  however,  isn't  the  kind  ol 
angrv  man  who  Hies  oil  the  h.mille  .md 
I  ants  publieK.  He  doesn't  pound  on 
tables  or  seieam  slog.uis  or  shout  down 
those  who  dis.igree  with  him.  Instead. 
Bia\  turns  his  angei  to  uuiospeiiit)n. 
He  does  lesearih  and  gets  iiuoKed 
with  groups  and  aeti\ities  that  attempt 
to  ehange  the  things  that  l>other  liim.  "I 
believe  in  piotest  that  is  etitviive.  pro- 
ductive, and  doesn't  abridge  others' 
rights."  he  expl.iins. 

Recentiv  Bia\  h.is  been  deepK 
iinolved  in  e\ploiii\g  issues  ol  lacism 
on  c.impiis — .IS  .1  p.uticip.mt  in  loiums 
and  meetings  with   1  hiid-W'orld  stu- 
dents last  spi  ing.  .unl  now  .is  ch.iii  in.ui 
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of  two  conimiltees  that  are  direct  out- 
growths of  last  year's  protests.  He  has 
already  begun  work  on  the  Minority 
Faculty  Hiring  Resource  Committee; 
and  with  studenl-life  staff  members  he 
is  setting  up  a  connnittee  to  examine 
allegations  of  racism  in  Biown's  securi- 
ty force. 

Two  years  ago  Bray  chaired  the 
Campus  Community  C^ommittee,  a 
group  charged  by  President  Swearer 
with  evaluating  the  pluses  and  minuses 
of  student  life  on  campus.  Bray  had 
long  been  sensitive  to  student  concerns, 
but  the  year-long  CCC  experience  left 
his  antennae  permanently  up.  Thus,  it 
may  have  been  inevitable  that  he  played 
a  role  in  last  spring's  discussions. 

"I  saw  a  series  of  ads  in  the  BDH," 
Bray  recalls,  "for  an  evening  meeting  in 
Arnold  Lounge  to  talk  about  race  rela- 
tions. I  thought,  gee  whiz,  I'll  go.  There 
were  about  100  people  there,  mostly 
students.  I  was  the  only  faculty  member 
there  who  wasn't  part  of  the  program. 
That  discouraged  me."  As  the  discus- 
sion progressed.  Bray  was  moved  to 
stand  up  and  make  an  observation.  In 
effect,  what  he  said  was,  "All  whites  are 
racist."  He  caught  flak  later  from  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  As  recently  as  this 
September,  Bray's  statement  was 
mocked  in  a  BDH  column  by  David 
Klinghoffer  '87.  "Can't  you  imagine 
Professor  Bray  tingling  inside  as  he 
confesses  his  own  racism  in  a  paroxysm 
of  self-righteous  ego-indulgence?" 
Klinghoffer  wrote. 

"Using  hyperbole  at  the  time 
seemed  right,"  Bray  says  now.  "I'm  not 
denigrating  American  culture.  But 
we're  constantly  bombarded  with  racist 
messages.  On  television  and  in  the 
movies,  when  blacks  are  portrayed, 
most  often  they  are  incidental,  or  the 
roles  are  steieotyped  to  bring  laughs." 
Brown's  minority  students,  he  says, 
seemed  appreciative  of  his  remarks  last 
spring  and  asked  him  to  participate  in  a 
rally  on  the  Green. 

At  the  rally.  Bray  expanded  on  his 
"whites  are  racist"  statement.  "We  need 
to  look  at  ourselves,"  he  maintains.  "We 
may  feel  we're  free  of  bigotry  and  prej- 
udice, but  if  we  look  closely  we  find 
we've  been  infected.  As  faculty  mem- 
bers, for  example,  our  expectations 
may  be  that  minority  students  are  not 
going  to  do  very  well.  I'm  not  trying  to 
lay  a  guilt  trip  on  whites,"  he  insists.  "If 
you  are  infected  by  racism,  it's  not  your 
fault.  We're  not  talking  here  about 
people  who  choose  to  be  racist. 

"I  see  a  paiallel  to  the  Alcoholics 
An(jnymous  philoso|)hy.  First,  you 
admit  the  problem — vou  have  racist 


A  Brown  faculty  member  for  thirty  years. 
Bray  meets  weekly  with  the  physics  doc- 
toral students  whose  work  he  supervises. 

attitudes.  Then  you  work  on  it  a  day  at 
a  time.  Ycju  aren't  going  to  cine  it,  but 
you  can  take  steps  such  as  saying  to 
your  friends,  '1  don't  appieciate  ethnic 
jokes';  or  you  can  join  groups  working 
against  racism.  Admitting  yoin-  racism 
can  free  you — you  don't  have  to  go  on 
pretending  that  you  have  no  problems 
in  this  respect." 

Bray  has  a  theory  about  white  stu- 
dents and  faculty  who  take  umbrage  at 
his  remarks  about  racism.  "The  angrier 
people  are,  the  more  offended  they  get, 
the  more  I  suspect  I've  hit  a  nerve. 
People  have  cocooned  the  virus  within 
themselves,  and  they  want  to  protect 
their  image  of  purity.  I  was  speaking  at 
a  relatively  progressive,  coed  fraternity, 
and  a  couple  of  the  students  were  very 
upset  by  my  remarks.  All  I  could  sav 
was,  'I  understand  your  feelings,  but  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  every  per- 
son I've  gotten  to  know  well  confirms 
the  fact  that  elements  of  racism  are 
within  us."  If  people  are  upset,  I  think 


they  ought  to  look  at  themselves  to  see 
if  they'ie  trying  to  protect  a  fiction." 

As  an  imdergraduate  at  Brown 
in  the  '40s,'  Phil  Bray  didn't 
see  himself  as  an  activist.  But 
his  deep  aversion  to  preju- 
dice was  provoked  early  on  by  an  inci- 
dent involving  his  fraternity.  Phi  Delta 
Theta.  "I  joined  Phi  Delt  right  out  of 
the  army.  It  seemed  like  a  nice  group  of 
scholars.  In  my  second  year,  I  was  the 
house's  chaplain  and  its  rushing  chair- 
man. But  then  I  got  two  terrible  blows 
in  a  row. 

"There  was  a  nice  kid,  a  freshman, 
and  I  got  him  inteiested  in  Phi  Delt. 
We  went  to  visit  him  and  as  we  were 
leaving,  he  said.  'Oh,  by  the  way,  I'm 
Jewish.'  My  buddies  told  me  that  meant 
he  was  not  eligible  to  join.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible shock  to  me. 

"There  was  another  kid  I  recruit- 
ed, very  shy  and  nice.  We  had  the  sys- 
tem of  voting  for  new  members  using 
black  balls  and  white  balls,  and  there 
were  two  black  balls  for  this  fellow.  I 
was  so  mad,  I  shamed  one  of  the  guys 
into  explaining  why  he'd  used  a  black 


I)all.  He  said  tlie  b()\  was  'oljvioiisK  a 
t|iieer'  because  he  liked  classical  music 
and  Clhinese  art.  I  walked  out  then  and 
never  again  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
fraternity." 

The  sensibility  that  impelled  Bray 
out  of  his  fraternity  mav  have  had  its 
roots  in  childhood,  when  he  saw  him- 
self as  an  underdog.  "I  was  very  sickly 
as  a  kid.  and  I  felt  out  of  it — ostracized 
because  I  was  weak.  Later,  in  seventh 
grade,  we  finally  discovered  1  needed 
glasses.  I  had  always  assumed  vou 
weren't  supposed  to  read  the  black- 
board; that  was  for  the  teacher  to  read. 
When  I  got  mv  first  pair  of  glasses,  f 
went  from  a  C  to  an  A  student.  .After 
that,  I  was  ostracized  for  being  the 
'brain'  of  the  school. 

"My  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
nunister,  and  my  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  minis- 
ter. They  were  both  very  active  in  ci\  il- 
rights  reform.  My  father  was  so  out- 
spoken, he  changed  churches  rather 
frec)uentlv!  1  guess  I  get  that  from 
him."  Aftei  losing  his  job  dining  the 
Depression,  and  working  for  a  time  as  a 
Hoover  vacuum-cleaner  salesman — 


\ery  successfully — Bray's  father  was 
offered  a  job  at  "a  miserable  salary"  at  a 
small  church  in  Shadyside,  a  Pittsburgh 
subiub.  "Dad  could  have  worked  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  but  he  chose 
the  Second  Presbyterian.  It  was  a 
working-class  congregation,  and  he  felt 
a  call — just  as  he  first  felt  the  call  t(j  the 
ministry  w  hile  standing  in  a  cornfield  in 
Iowa,  wtiere  he  giew  up  as  one  of  elev- 
en kids.  Prom  those  years  in  Shadvside 
1  got  a  sense  of  activism,  of  being  in- 
volved with  deprived  people." 

Nevertheless,  Bray  himself  re- 
mained relatively  uninvolved  in  social 
issues  while  pmsuing  his  career  as  an 
academic  researcher  and  teacher.  After 
Brown  he  earned  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  from  Harvard,  taught  at  RPI, 
and  joined  the  Brown  pinsics  facult\  in 
1955.  A  lising  star  in  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  glass — a  field  he  is  interna- 
tionally lenowned  for  today — Bray 
temembers  that  he  "worked  my  fool 
head  off,  night  and  day."  and  received 
tenure  after  one  year. 

In  the  turbulent  19(i0s,  with  Viet- 
nam the  focal  point  of  debate  and 
demonstrations  nationwide.  Bray  allied 
himself  with  the  so-called   "hawks."  Or 
did,  that  is,  until  May  1968,  when  an 
experience  in  California  turned  his  life 
upside-down. 

He  had  gone  to  San  Francisco 
to  visit  his  oldest  daughter 
at  the  private  high  sch(jol 
she  attended.  Bray  was  tak- 
en .ibai  k  to  Imd  her  sleeping  on  the 
sidew.ilk  with  other  demonstrators  in 
front  of  the  Presidio  military  stockade, 
protesting  disciplinary  action  taken 
against  anti-war  soldiers.  But  instead  of 
yanking  his  daughter  back  to  her  rooin, 
he  joined  the  demonstrators. 

"I  sat  out  there  with  sixteen-  and 
seventeen-year-old  kids  on  the  side- 
walk,"  he  recalls.  ""I  remember  there 
was  a  bar  across  the  street,  and  the  juke 
box  was  always  playing  "Hey,  Jude'  and 
'Mrs.  Robinson.'  I  even  drank  Ripple 
wine! — it  wasn't  too  bad.  And  I  talked 
with  these  kids  about  their  concerns. " 
Bray  ultimateK  concluded  that  he 
admired  his  daughter's  stand  and  that 
the  demonstrators  were  ""good  people 
who  were  taking  a  lot  of  guff  to  express 
an  unpopular  opinion. "  The  propri- 
etors of  Bray's  hotel,  unaware  oi  who 
he  was,  spoke  dispaiagingly  to  him  of 
"those  dirty  hippie  comiriie  freaks  on 
the  sidewalk."  And  Bray's  "fellow 
hawks,"  as  he  calls  them,  would  walk  by 
the  protestors  and  throw  bricks  and 
bags  of  excrement  at  them.  "It  was  very 
enlightening, "  he  says. 


Bray's  abhorience  of  injustice  was 
engaged  one  night  during  his  stay 
when,  at  I  a.m.,  a  group  of  the  young 
protestors  showed  up  at  his  hotel  room. 
"A  bunch  of  drunken  soldiers  had  beat 
them  up,  right  in  their  sleeping  bags, " 
Bray  says.  '"I  took  them  in  and  when  we 
were  done  washing  up,  there  was  blood 
all  over  the  hotel  room,  on  the  sheets, 
towels,  and  rugs.  The  owners  never 
said  a  word  about  it. "  Fortunateh ,  none 
of  the  students  was  seriously  injured, 
and  before  he  returned  to  the  East 
Coast,  Bray  put  on  a  peace  button  and 
marched  alongside  his  daughter  in  a 
demonstration. 

"I  went  out  there  as  a  hawk — I 
sujjported  President  Johnson,  mavbe 
because  I'm  verv  gullible  and  trusting.  1 
didn't  change  overnight  because  of  mv 
ex|)erience  in  San  Francisco,  but  I  be- 
gan to  read,  to  talk,  and  to  study  the 
Vietnam  War.  By  the  following  year, 
1 9fi9,  I  was  involved  in  a  demonstration 
here;  I  had  become  a  dove." 

Another  issue  on  which  Bray  has 
changed  his  thinking — in  this  case 
twice — is  that  of  the  presence  on  cam- 
pus of  RO'fC.  He  supported  the  train- 
ing program  in  the  19B0s  but  came  out 
against  it  when  the  faculty  voted  RO  TC 
off  campus  in  1972.  Last  year,  he  spoke 
out  at  faculty  meetings  in  support  of 
the  Brown  administration's  making 
inquiries  with  the  Na\ v  about  ROTC. 
But  Bray  doesn't  see  these  flip-flops  as 
indications  that  he  is  easily  swayed,  or 
fickle. 

"I've  had  people  tell  me  I'm  all 
wet — fellow  faculty  members,  for  in- 
stance," he  says.  "And  I've  had  people 
tell  me  later  that  I'm  right.  Vou  do  what 
you  think  is  right  at  the  tiirie.  Then,  if 
you  get  some  new  facts,  you  reevaluate 
your  position.  In  the  case  of  ROTC.  I 
was  swayed  by  events.  My  basic  position 
was,  and  is,  that  RO  I  C  is  a  good  thing. 
And  I  didn't  refme  that  at  the  time  I 
came  out  against  ROTC.  I  feel  we'd  be 
fietter  off  with  as  many  people  in  the 
military  with  liberal-arts  educations  and 
humanistic  values  as  we  can  get. 

"But  during  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
after  I'd  gotten  more  facts  and  become 
a  do\  e,  I  became  sick  at  heart  over  what 
was  happening.  We  know  now  that  our 
goveriuiient  was  lying  to  us,  starting 
with  the   I'onkin  Resolution.  They  took 
a  hard-nosed  attitude  that  they  were 
not  going  to  listen  to  protestors,  and 
they  treated  protestors  with  contempt 
and  with  violence.  Meanwhile,  we 
weren't  going  to  win  the  war  and  young 
men  were  being  slaughtered.  I  was 
desperate;  I  couldn't  sleep  for  feeling 
that  this  was  ivruiig — every  second  peo- 
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pie  were  being  killed  in  Vietnam,  and  it 
was  immoial  and  futile. 

"Since  the  government  went  out  of 
its  way  to  not  listen  to  us,  we  took  the 
desperate  step  of  knocking  ROTC  out 
at  Brown.  It  was  an  extreme  form  of 
protest,  and  it  was  not  refuting  the 
argument  for  freedom  of  choice,  nor 
was  it  refuting  the  fact  that  ROTC  does 
provide  scholarship  funds  when  people 
are  having  a  terrible  time  meeting  col- 
lege expenses.  I  also  was  making  a  dis- 
tinction: 1  thought  the  second  World 
War  was  a  just  war  for  our  side,  while 
Vietnam  was  not." 

Now,  Bray  says,  he  sees  more  than 
ever  a  need  for  the  United  States  to 
train  officers  who  will  be  making  the 
decisions  if — "God  forbid" — a  major 
war  breaks  out.  "We  won't  be  able  to 
take  months  to  train  officers;  it  won't  be 
that  kind  of  war, "  he  says.  "If  a  war 
starts  now,  it  will  be  over  within  min- 
utes. You  can't  train  officers  at  Brown 
during  wartime  anymore.  To  have  any 
impact,  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  our  officers.  Brown  has  to 
participate  now." 

Because  he  comes  down  on 
dif feient  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum  on  different  issues, 
it  is  difficult  to  pigeonhole 
Philip  Bray.   This  pleases  him.  "I'd  be 
crushed  if  you  could  put  me  into  a  cat- 
egory of  liberal  or  conservative,"  he 
says,  smiling.  "I've  always  thought  a 
true  liberal  is  one  who  thinks  for  him- 
self. It's  part  of  my  Dutch  heritage 
— I'm  very  stubborn. " 

While  supportive  of  protests 
against  racism  and  sexism  on  campus. 
Bray  condemns  such  actions  as  the 
"citizen's  arrest"  attempt  by  students  at 
a  CIA  informational  session  last  year, 
and  the  1981    "Jabberwocky  "  protest  in 
which  students  interrupted  a  speech  by 
CIA  chief  William  Casey.  "I  deplored 
the  CIA  and  William  Casey  as  much  as 
anyone  else, "  he  explains,  "but  these 
actions  abridged  people's  rights." 

Bray  is  opposed  to  a  faculty  motion 
to  divest  Brcjwn  stock  in  South  Africa 
and  expects  to  be  involved  as  the  issue 
heats  up  this  year.  He  is  taking  an 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
course  in  civil  disobedience  this  fall, 
preparing  to  be  arrested  for  demon- 
strating if  the  U.S.  should  invade  Nica- 
ragua. And  he  is  a  founding  member  of 
a  group  called  the  Providence  Reform 
Coalition,  convened  during  the  recent 
mayoral  administration  of  Vincent  A. 
Cianci,  Jr.,  now  a  convicted  felon  and 
radio  talk-show  host.  The  Coalition 
continues  to  fight  corruption  in  city 


"I'd  be  crushed  if  you  could  categorize 
me  as  liberal  or  conservative." 

politics  and  to  remain  vigilant  about  a 
possible  Cianci  return  to  politics.  "Now 
he  (is  seen  as)  a  kind  of  solid  citizen," 
Bray  told  the  New  York  Time.',  last  spring 
for  an  article  about  Cianci.  "And  we're 
very  much  concerned,  ridiculous  as  it  is, 
that  he's  going  to  get  back  in  office." 

Bray  is  even  angry  about  what  he 
sees  as  a  new  wave  of  rudeness  among 
Brown  students.  "Maybe  this  shows  I'm 
getting  old,"  he  savs,  "but  I  find  the 
student  bodv  to  be  much  less  well-man- 
nered.  The  level  of  manners  and  re- 
sponsibility has  deteriorated.   These 
kids  won't  make  way  for  someone  on 
the  sidewalk,  or  use  the  sidewalks  in- 
stead of  walking  across  the  grass  on 
campus,  or  throw  their  litter  in  a  bin 
instead  of  on  the  ground.  I  find  too 
many  students  thoughtless,  and  I'm 
appalled." 

All  this  and  two  impcjrtant  new 
committees,  too.  Last  spring  Bray  stood 
on  the  Green  during  the  rally  against 
racism  and  accused  fellow  faculty 
members  of  shirking  their  duty.  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  us, " 
he  recalls  himself  saying.  "It's  always 
easy  to  throw  a  brick  at  University  Hall 
ancl  sav,  "It's  llieir  responsibility.'  But  the 
problem  was  all  of  ours,  f  kiKjw  the 
people  in  the  administration,  and  they 
are  good  people,  trying  in  every  way 
they  know  to  get  more  minority  faculty 
here.  Now  we  have  to  look  at  our  de- 
partments, where  the  contracting  is 
done  for  new  positions,  the  telephon- 
ing, the  advertising,  the  narrowing  of 
the  list  of  candidates,  the  weeding-out." 


Technically,  Bray  says,  the  new 
Minority  Faculty  Hiring  Resource 
Committee  (which  succeeds  a  similarly- 
named  committee  that  was  abolished 
last  year)  has  "no  teeth."  The  six  mem- 
bers are  not  empowered  to  enforce  any 
mandates,  but  rather  are  charged  with 
developing  new  ways  of  identifying 
minority  candidates  for  faculty  posi- 
tions and  meeting  with  all  forty-nine 
academic  departments.  "I  trust  people 
can  read  between  the  lines,"  Bray  says. 
"If  a  group  is  talking  to  the  depart- 
ments and  reporting  to  the  provost, 
and  vice  versa,  it  means  we  aren't  with- 
out some  influence." 

Bray's  second  new  committee  is 
just  getting  under  way,  and  its  mem- 
bership hasn't  been  determined  yet, 
although  he  emphasizes  there  will  be 
students  on  it.  "We  want  to  interview 
members  of  the  Third-World  commu- 
nity at  Brown,"  he  says.  "In  the  ferment 
of  the  spring,  various  statements  were 
issued  indicating  that  minority  students 
feel  there  is  a  problem  with  our  security 
force.   The  allegations  were  not  very 
specific,  and  we  will  invite  people  to  talk 
with  us  to  give  us  more  details." 

The  phone  in  Phil  Bray's  office 
rings  a  lot,  and  he  has  so  little 
room  on  his  desk  that  he  has 
started  a  new  "filing  system" 
— on  the  floor.  (His  bookshelves  hold  a 
personal  collection  of  art  glass  he  has 
been  amassing  for  twenty  years — BAM, 
November  1984.)  Given  the  spectrum 
of  his  research  interests,  his  academic 
duties  (he  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and 
supervises  seven  graduate  students), 
and  his  impassioned  need  to  stay  in- 
volved, one  wonders  when  Bray  gets 
any  time  for  himself.  Until  this  year,  he 
agrees.  Bray  didn't  have  many  quiet 
moments  to  himself.  But  regular  time- 
outs were  imposed  on  him  quite  sud- 
denly last  winter,  when  his  kidneys 
failed. 

"I  have  polycystic  kidneys,  a  ge- 
netic defect,  and  Tve  known  for  years 
that  it  would  eventually  get  to  me," 
Bray  says  cheerfully.  "By  last  fall,  when 
I  gave  lectures  I  would  end  up  soaked 
in  sweat,  ancl  shaking."   Two  days  be- 
fore he  was  to  leave  for  C^ambridge 
University  and  a  semester  of  sabbatical 
leave.  Bray  nearly  passed  out  in  O'Hare 
Airport  (after  doing  some  consulting  in 
the  Chicago  area).  He  made  it  onto  his 
plane,  got  back  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
spent  nine  days  in  the  hospital. 

Now  he  goes  to  an  artificial  kidney 
center  for  dialysis  three  nights  a  week 
for  four  hours  at  a  time.  "Tve  gotten 
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. . .  You  went  to  a  great  University . . . 
help  Iceep  it  that  way. 


Ivemember  your  Brown? 

Brown  has  grown  in  many  ways.  There  are  new 
buildings,  new  programs,  a  heightened  recognition 
of  the  University's  excellence.  But,  it's  still  the 
Brown  you  knew. 

Your  Brown  is  worth  your  commitment. 


The  Brown  Annual  Fund 

Through  your  Brown  Annual  Fund  gift, 
you  support  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  medical  education  -  and  you  can 
designate  all  orpartof  it  for  financial  aid. 
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NO  ARGUMENTS  about  Grand 
Wagoneer's  status  in  the  automo- 
tive universe.  It  is  a  one-of-a-l<ind. 
A  strange  and  magical  combination 
of  luxury  and  guts.  For  all  its  pres- 
tige and  creature  comforts,  it  is  still 
all  rip-snorting,  stump-pulling, 
head-for-the-hills  Jeep.  And 
Grand  Wagoneer  will  always  be 
that  way 

ROOM  TO  MOVE,  POWER  TO 
SPARE.  Grand  Wagoneer  will 
hold  six  passengers  in  total  com- 
fort. And  its  optional  360  cubic  inch 
V-8  will  move  them  and  practically 
anything  else  worth  pulling  with 
little  or  no  sweat. 


INTERIOR  ACCOUTRE- 
MENTS. What  you  don't  find  on 
the  inside  of  a  Grand  Wagoneer, 
you  won't  need.  There  is  genuine 
leather  upholstery  power  every- 
thing, a  premium  sound  system 
that  rivals  many  home  stereos,  and 
more  important,  a  behind-the- 


Wagoneer  Ltd. 


wheel  confidence  you'll  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  in  virtually  any 
other  kind  of  vehicle. 

SMOOTHER  RIDE,  EASIER 
4-WHEEL  DRIVE  SHIFTING. 

Grand  Wagoneer's  suspension  has 
been  redesigned  to  give  you  the 
smoothest  ride  and  handling  on- 
road,  off-road,  and  any  combina- 
tion thereof.  And  Grand  Wagoneer 
also  lets  you  shift-on-the-fly  into 
4-wheel  drive,  a  very  civilized  way 
of  dealing  with  any  kind  of  road 
surface  or  weather  conditions. 


( 
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WAGONEER  LIMITED  is  just  as 
luxurious  and  rambunctious  as  its 
big  brotiier.  Even  thougii  the  size 
is  a  bit  smaller,  the  demeanor  is 
still  the  same.  All  Jeep.  But  the 
contents  are  all  luxury.  Wagoneer 
Limited,  a  very  contemporary 
way  to  go,  no  matter  where  you 
plan  on  going. 

FOUR  DOORS  AND  FIVE 
PEOPLE.  A  smaller  size 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  not 
enough  room.  Wagoneer 
Limited's  four  doors  can 
give  five  adults  access  to 
an  interior  with  more  room 
and  luxury  than  they  will 


find  in  any  other  domestic  4-wheel 
drive  vehicle  in  its  class. 

THE  LEADER  IN  ENGINE 
VERSATILITY.  Wagoneer 
Limited  also  leads  the  competition 
with  a  wide  range  of  powertrain 
combinations.  There's  a  2.5  litre 
electronic  fuel-injected  four.  An 
optional  2.8  litre  V-6.  And  an  optional 
2.1  litre  inter-cooled  turbo-diesel,  the 
only  one  you'll  find  in  an  American- 
made  4x4. 


OFFICIAL.  This  year.  Jeep 
Wagoneer  has  been  named  as  the 
official  vefiicle  of  the  National  Ski 
Patrol.  Not  bad  for  a  wagon  with 
all  this  luxury  But  then  again, 
Wagoneer  is  still  all  Jeep. 


Safety  belts  save  lives. 

Available  for  purcfiase  or  lease  at  participating  Jeep 
dealers. 


A  reminiscence  of  Brown  —  Hitchcock  artist  Mel  Morgan  has  re-created  this  view  of  Brown  University  for  the  first 
steel  engraving  of  the  campus  which  was  published  in  January,  1858,  in  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster.  Seen  from 
left  to  right  are  Hope  College,  Manning  Hall,  University  Hall  and  Rhode  Island  Hall  as  viewed  from  the  corner  of 
Waterman  and  Prospect  Streets.  University  Hall  was  built  in  1770  and  housed  the  entire  college  until  1822  when 
Hope  College  was  built  Declared  a  National  Historic  Landmark  in  1963.  University  Hall  was  occupied  by  American 
militia  for  four  years  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  served  as  a  hospital  for  French  troops  under  Rochambeau. 

The  Brown  Chair  by  Hitchcock 


The  Brown  Chair  by  Hitchcock.  Each  chair  is  con- 
structed of  a  selected  kiln  dried  hard  maple  and 
bears  the  Hitchcock  warranty  seal  attesting  to  its 
authenticity. 

The  solid  maple  wood  seat  chair,  pictured 
below  left,  and  the  hand  woven  rush  seat  chair, 
pictured  below  right,  are  both  characterized  by 
the  College  seal  and  are  true  to  the  Hitchcock 


tradition  of  quality  craftsmanship.  As  illustrated, 
either  style  of  chair  will  be  personally  inscribed 
by  Hitchcock  craftsmen  with  the  owner's  name 
and  Brown  class. 

The  rush  seat  chair  is  priced  at  $330  and  the 
wood  seat  chair  at  $275.  Prepaid  shipping  any- 
where in  the  continental  U.S.  is  $35.  For  holiday 
delivery,  please  allow  4-6  weeks. 


The  Brown  Chair  by  Hitchcock 

(203)561-0575 

Purchaser:  Name 

Address  Zip 


Ship  to  Name 


Address 


Zip 


Phone 

Style  of  Chair 

D    Rush   Seal   J330"         D   Wood  Seat   I27S* 

•Add  price  for  prepaid  shipping  $35 

"CT  resident  add  7Vi  %  sales  tax 

Personalization:  Name 

Class  of 

(if  more  than  one  fill  out  on  separate  piece  of  paper ) 


Payment 
D  Check 


D  VISA         D  Mastercard 


Cardholder  # 


The  Brown  Chair 


Signature 

104  Park  Road 


West  Hartford.  Connecticut  06 11 9 


The  program  notes  said, 
"Stephanie  Deutsch  studied 
actiiii^  at  Brown  University, 
and  more  recently,  at  New 
Playwrights  'Hieatre;  her  major  role  so 
far  has  been  that  of  wife  to  David  and 
mother  to  Noah,  Cihristopher,  and 
Anna  Katherine." 

Indeed.  English  23-24  and  all  those 
roles  as  maid,  messenger,  and  non- 
singing  chorus  girl  were  at  least  sixteen 
years  behind  me,  and  my  baby  was 
unweaned  and  under  a  year  old.  What 
was  I  doing  playing  Karen  in  Lillian 
Hellman's  plav  The  CJnIdreii's  Hour  at 
the  Capitol  Hill  Arts  Workshop  in 
Washington,  D.C:.? 

It  had  been  at  the  back  of  m)  mind 
since  flirting  with  theatre  in  college  that 
I  would  someday  get  back  to  acting.  I 
had  opted  for  the  safe  and  occasionally 
sorry  route  of  graduate  school  in  Soviet 
Union  area  studies,  then  had  veered 
back  towards  show  business  with  jobs  in 
radio  and  television,  recording  books 
for  the  blind,  and  writing  copy  for  an 
exhibition  called  "America  on  Stage"  at 
the  Kennedy  Center.  I  had  even  mar- 
ried a  television  director.  But  the  only 
acting  I  did  was  in  one  Saturday  after- 
noon workshop  taught  by  a  friend  from 
Blown,  Bob  Bailev,  and  the  closest  1 
came  to  a  dramatic  career  was  watching 
television  interviews  with  another 


Brown  contemporary,  JoBeth  Williams, 
while  wiping  cereal  from  small  faces.  I 
love  the  crazy  life  of  the  full-time 
mother,  and  most  of  the  lime  I  didn't 
miss  acting  much. 

Then  two  years  ago  Uavid  marked 
his  fortieth  birthday  by  doing  some- 
thing he  had  always  wanted  to  do — he 
started  learning  to  play  the  piano.  For 
six  months  he  took  lessons  and  prac- 
ticed an  hour  a  day.  He  passed  his  first 
exam,  then  decided  he  really  wasn't 
very  good  at  piano,  and  went  back  to 
listening  to  records.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  fulfilled  a  long-standing  fantasy. 
Was  that  what  got  me  started  thinking 
about  acting  again-'  Perhaps.  I  know  the 
decision  to  do  it  happened  while  I  was 
supervising  a  child's  bath  and  staring  at 
my  reflection  in  the  bathroom  mirror. 
Could  those  be  gray  hairs  on  my  head? 

And  then,  at  just  the  right  mo- 
ment, during  the  intermission  of  a  play 
a  friend  was  in,  a  brochure  appeared 
for  classes  in  "Intermediate  Acting,"  at 
a  time  and  place  I  could  get  to,  starting 
in  a  week.  Before  I  knew  it,  there  1  was 
in  a  room  full  of  twenty-three-year-olds 
doing  mirror  exercises,  silent  improvi- 
sations, and  appearing  in  a  scene  pres- 
entation at  the  end  of  the  class.  My  of- 
fering was  from  Crimes  oj  Ihe  Heart  (a 
show  which  had  been  designed  for 
Broadway  by  yet  another  person  1 


remember  from  Brown,  John  Lee 
Beatty).  Two  other  scenes  were  from 
The  Children's  Hour,  which  I  read  and 
thought  about.  So  was  it  fate  or  what 
that  three  weeks  later  I  was  picking  up 
my  five-year-old  from  his  tumbling 
class  at  the  local  arts  center  and  reading 
a  sign  about  auditions  for  this  same 
play,  a  show  with  not  one  but  two  great 
parts  for  yoimg  women?  On  a  snowy 
January  day  I  auditioned.  It  seemed 
perfectly  natural  to  find  I  had  been 
cast. 

I  plunged  in,  learning  lines  while 
wailing  in  the  carpool  line  and  while 
rocking  my  baby,  pondering  Karen's 
motivations  in  the  grocery  store,  re- 
hearsing a  couple  of  evenings  a  week.  I 
would  stand  at  the  front  door,  coat  on, 
waiting  for  David  to  come  home  from 
work  and  babysit  so  I  could  go,  praying 
thai  there  were  no  problems  on  the 
evening  news  program  he  directs  that 
would  make  him,  and  therefore  me, 
late.  Our  paths  would  cross  on  the 
poich  where  I'd  tell  him  there  was  spa- 
ghetti in  a  pot  on  the  stove,  and  to 
make  the  kids  brush  their  teeth. 

Then  there  were  Saturdays 
— rehearsal  all  afternoon  for  me,  but 
also  the  usual  rounds  for  the  kids  of 
birthday  parties,  skating  lessons,  school 
related  events,  unanticipated  visits  to 

amttnued  on  page  50 
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Make  your  bills  more  "Bearable" 
with  a  quarterly  check  from  Brown. 
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Support  Brown  with  a  Charitable  Gift  Annu- 
ity and  Brown  will  help  support  you  with  a 
fixed  income  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Bear 
with  Brown  . . .  Brown  delivers. 

A  Charitable  Gift  Annuity  is  a  contract 
between  you  and  Brown  which  guarantees 
you  a  fixed  income  for  your  life  and  for  the 
lives  of  up  to  two  other  beneficiaries  you 
may  name.  You  receive  a  sizeable  charitable 
gift  deduction  in  the  year  the  annuity  is 
established,  and  a  portion  of  the  annual  in- 
come is  tax-free.  You  can  create  a  Charitable 


Gift  Annuity  with  a  minimum  gift  of  $5,000. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  your  gift  of  a 
Charitable  Gift  Annuity  now  will  give  you  a 
lifetime  satisfaction  of  contributing  a  signifi- 
cant and  valuable  gift  to  Brown. 

For  more  information,  please  call  or  write: 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 

Brown  University 

Box  1893  i 

Providence,  RI  02912 

(401)  863-2374  Planned  Giving 


UNDERTHE  ELMS 


By  Katherine  Hinds 


The  OWC:  the  greeters 
who  meet  the  elite 

When  the  annual  freshman  migra- 
tion up  College  Hill  begins,  the  Orien- 
tation and  Welcoming  Committee  has 
stationed  members  strategically  around 
campus,  ready  for  the  barrage  of 
bafflement.  Many  questions  are  asked 
of  the  sixty-five  students  wearing  the 
white  baseball  hats  with  "OWC"  embla- 
zoned on  them,  usually  questions  deal- 
ing with  dorms  and  bathrooms  and 
telephones  and  directions.  The  OWC  is 
ready  to  field  any  question — they  don't 
consider  any  query  too  trivial  or  too 
complex.  They  will  find  an  answer.  So, 
one  knowledgable  OWC  member  was 
prepared  when  the  station  wagon 
rolled  up,  the  window  cranked  down, 
and  a  voice  queried,  "Is  this  Harvard?" 
"No,"  the  OWC  member  responded. 
"It's  Yale." 

This  is  a  true  story,  one  of  many 
freshmen  tales  told  by  Robert  Sarno  '86 
and  Elizabeth  Cuber  '86,  co-chairmen 
of  the  student-run  Orientation  and 
Welcoming  Committee,  tiuber  and 
Sarno  began  planning  the  events  of  this 
year's  Orientation  Week  a  year  ago,  and 
they  had  very  specific  ideas  as  to  what 
they  wanted  this  year's  freshmen  class 
to  experience  when  they  first  arrived  at 
Brown. 

"The  OWC  people  are  ihe  first 
people  the  freshmen  meet,"  says  Gu- 
ber,  "so  we  want  enthusiastic  people 
who've  done  a  lot  at  Brown.  We  had  a 
huge  campaign  to  recruit  members  last 
spring,  and  more  than  100  applied  to 
be  on  the  committee.  We  were  able  to 
get  the  most  enthusiastic  group 
— people  who  really  want  to  be  here.  I 
think  the  enthusiasm  of  the  group  is 
contagious." 

The  OWC,  led  by  Guber,  Sarno, 
and  ten  subcommittee  chairmen,  re- 
vamped this  year's  program  and 
"scrapped  things  that  weren't  great 
from  years  past.  We  had  new  ideas,  and 
we  were  lucky.  Brown  lets  us  take 
chances,  and  puts  a  lot  of  money  into 
this  program.  It's  one  of  the  best  in  the 


OWC  co-chairmen  Robert  Sarno  '86  and  Elizabeth  Guber  '86. 


country,"  says  Guber. 

The  brochure  that  was  sent  to  each 
freshman  to  pore  over  before  arriving 
on  campus  is  crammed  full  of  events 
— academic,  social,  informative,  and 
athletic.  As  Guber  says,  "The  week  is 
really  a  microcosm  of  the  University." 
And  it's  not  just  for  students.  Parents, 
too,  receive  some  oiienting  when  they 
bring  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
Brown."  John  Robinson  '67,  dean  of 
students,  consoled  his  audience  at  a 
colloquium  for  parents  by  reading  from 
the  third  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes:  "  'To 
every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  heaven  ...  a 
time  to  get,  and  a  time  to  lose;  a  time  to 
keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away;  a  time  to 
rend,  and  a  time  to  sew;  a  time  to  keep 
silence,  and  a  time  of  peace.' 

"A  time  for  you  to  pack  up  vour 
child's  belongings,"  Robinson  contin- 
ued, "a  time  to  get  up  at  three  this 
morning  to  drive  what  seemed  like  the 
longest  drive  of  your  life — to  arrive  to 
stand  in  line  for  registration  at  Brown. 

"This  is  a  time  to  remember.  To 
think  back  to  voin-  first  day  of  college. 
This  is  a  time  for  the  family,  for  the 


younger  brothers  and  sisters  who  have 
looked  forward  to  this  day — the  day 
they  get  their  own  room,  the  stereo, 
your  attention. 

"And  this  is  a  time  to  reflect.  'Have 
we  done  oin"  work?',  vou  are  thinking. 
After  all  you've  done  to  get  Martha  and 
Bobby  and  Roosevelt  here — is  Brown 
the  right  place?  Let  me  tell  you  that 
what  vour  sons  and  daughters  face  here 
will  require  a  sense  of  identity.  And  we 
can't  give  them  that.  You  did.  There  is 
nothing  so  powerful  we  can  do  as  the 
power  of  what  you  have  done.  Be  as- 
sured that  if  you've  done  it  well,  your 
child  will  be  fine. 

"And  don't  forget  this  is  the  time 
for  embracing.  Love  that  kid  to  death 
this  afternoon  before  you  leave." 

The  parents  left,  and  the  freshmen 
were  thrust  into  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing and  exhausting  weeks  of  their  lives. 
Few  stones  were  left  unturned  in  ex- 
ploring the  fertile  fields  of  college  life. 
Orientation  Week  involves  the  students, 
staff,  and  the  faculty. 

"The  faculty  supports  us,"  says 
Guber,  "and  in  many  ways,  we  glorifv 
them.  We  have  several  forums  that  al- 
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low  them  to  talk  about  theii  work,  or 
their  particular  interests  outside  of  the 
classroom."  One  Ibrum  showcased 
three  professors  talking  about  their 
research,  and  allowed  students  to  see 
and  hear  the  passion  of  their  future 
professors. 

"It's  often  easier  to  do  something 
than  define  it,"  explained  biology  pro- 
fessor Walter  Quevedo,  speaking  at 
"Investigators  Extraordinaires."  "It's 
like  being  in  love — it's  easier  to  be  there 
than  articulate  it."  Before  Quevedo 
launched  into  a  brief  explanation  of 
how  his  research  on  coloration  in  ani- 
mals has  led  him  to  study  melanoma,  he 
said,  "Research  is  a  profoundly  social 
experience.  As  you  pursue  it,  it  brings 
you  into  close  association  with  students 
and  your  colleagues." 

"Brown  as  a  university  is  different 
from  most  schools,"  Guber  maintains. 
"It's  really  geared  towards  the  inde- 
pendent student.  It's  haid  to  adjust 
here.  People  here  are  exceptional,  and 
that  can  be  intimidating.  One  thing  we 
really  try  to  do  with  this  week  is  be 
aware  of  the  continuum  from  high 
school  to  college." 

A  faculty  member  well  qualihed  to 
talk  about  the  differences  between  high 
school  and  college  is  led  Sizer,  chair- 
man of  the  education  department,  au- 
thor of  Horace's  Compromise ,  and  an 
authority  on  secondary  education. 

"The  biggest  change  you  will  en- 
counter," Sizer  cautioned  a  Mock  of 
freshmen,  "is  that  you  now  have  control 
of  your  own  time.  Time  is  the  most 
important  coinage  of  the  University. 
The  acadeinic  calendar  is  substantially 
shorter  here  than  what  you  are  used  to. 
Drop  your  pencil  and  you  lose  a  centu- 
ry in  world  history,  or  a  whole  phylum 
in  biology. 

"You  will  suddenly  find  yourselves 
outdone  by  others  who  are  quicker  and 
faster,"  he  told  the  rooin  of  the  best 
and  brightest.  "This  realization  will 
stink.  You  are  in  a  very  fast  race  here 
— the  bottom  quarter  of  the  class  is  re- 
ally first-rate.  Don't  hurl  yourselves  face 
down  in  the  Seekonk  River  when  you 
realize  this.  Let  me  tell  you  that  there  is 
nothing  duller  than  a  straight-A  stu- 
dent. When  you're  struggling  for  a  C 
keep  in  mind  you  may  be  doing  some- 
thing very  good  for  yourself" 

"We  already  know  how  tough  it  is 
to  survive  here,"  Guber  says.  "If  we  can 
make  it  a  litde  easier  to  adjust  to  a 
difficult  place,  we  will." 

The  social  events  planned  by  the 
owe  were  easy  to  adjust  to — and  they 
were  huge  successes.  Perhaps  the  high- 
est compliment  was  that  there  were 


A  tug  of  war  was  one  of  several  athletic  contests  between 
student  units,  a  la  the  "Battle  of  the  Network  Stars." 


rarely  any  "fashionably  late"-comers. 
"Our  parties  would  start  at  10,  and  by 
10:20,  they  were  packed,"  Sarno  recalls. 
"We  had  more  than  1,000  show  up  for 
the  'Basic  Brown  Party,'  and  that  was  a 
semi-formal.  At  the  'Tropical  Bash,' 
about  that  many  showed,  and  we 
weren't  serving  alcohol,  [ust  the  ever- 
present  sparkling  grape  juice — at  least 
when  we  were  serving  that,  the  corks 
popped.  We  have  proved  that  the  Uni- 
versity can  put  together  great  parties 
without  alcohol.  We  have  dancing, 
good  music,  and  great  food.  It  can  be 
done." 

Everywhere  the  students  turned 
during  Orientation  Week,  they  came 
face-to-face  with  Brown's  stricter  policy 
on  alcohol.  They  heard  about  it  from 
Bruce  Donovan  '59,  dean  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores  and  associate  dean  for 
chemical  dependency.  And  they  heard 
about  it  from  their  fellow  students  at  a 
forum  about  Brown's  social  life,  titled 
"Women  and  Men  at  Brown:  'Are 
Scarlett  O'Hara  and  Rhett  Butler  Really 
Gone  With  the  Wind?'  " 

The  inembers  of  the  OWC  "have  to 
give  up  our  lives  for  a  week,"  says  Gu- 
ber. "We  can't  buy  our  books,  or  move 
into  our  rooms,  or  do  anything  but  ori- 
entation for  a  week.  And  we  know  a  lot 
of  people  just  think  we're  overzealous 
geeks.  Well,  overzealousness  is  part  of 
our  repertoire.  It's  hard  to  work  so  in- 
tensely on  something  and  not  feel  ap- 
preciated. Orientation  at  Brown  is  not 
soinething  that's  a  national  concern 
— you  know  you  won't  make  huge 
changes  in  the  world  working  on  this 


committee.  But  we  feel  that  it's  okay  to 
be  proud  of  this  University,  that  it's  not 
uncool.  It  seems  like  we  spend  four 
years  learning  to  suppress  those  feel- 
ings of  pride,  and  to  see  the  way  we 
have  inspired  people  this  week  has  been 
great." 

Every  member  ot  the  OWC;,  and 
many  members  of  the  staff  and  admin- 
istration, have  their  funny  anecdotes 
about  Orientation  Week.  Dean  of  Stu- 
dent Life  Eric  Widmer  was  walking  to 
his  office  early  the  morning  of  the  first 
day,  and  he  passed  a  student  maneu- 
vering his  laden  car  into  a  space  in  a 
"No  Parking"  zone.  The  student,  in 
turn,  was  being  watched  by  a  security 
guard,  who  sauntered  over  and  asked, 
"How  long  do  you  think  you'll  be 
here?" 

"Four  years,  I  hope,"  the  freshman 
earnestly  responded. 


High  yield, 
high  interest 


Some  statistics  on  this  year's  fresh-  , 
men  class  reveal  that,  per  usual,  they 
are  the  "best  class  ever." 

According  to  |im  Rogers,  director 
of  adiTii.ssion,  2,588  freshmen  were 
accepted  to  Brown.  And  1,380  accepted 
Brown — a  yield  of  53.3  percent,  one  of 
the  highest  yield  rates  ever. 

The  class  of  1989  was  selected 
from  an  applicant  pool  of  13,707 
— again,  a  new  record.  (And  the  largest 
in  the  Ivy  League.) 


The  day  was  bright, 
the  message,  bleak 

1  elevision  news  anchorman  Tom 
Brokaw  admitted,  when  he  got  up  to 
address  the  222nd  Opening  Convoca- 
tion, that  one  of  the  privileges  of  his 
profession  is  that  he  can  raise  more 
questions  than  he  can  answer.   Then  he 
raised  one  of  the  most  crucial  questions 
with  his  talk,  "The  Middle  BLast:  Will 
There  Ever  Be  Peace?"  Brokaw's  an- 
swer was  not  filled  with  hope. 

Brokaw,  anchorman  for  "NBC 
Nightly  News,"  has  observed  and  re- 
ported on  national  and  international 
news  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Prior 
to  his  current  job,  he  was  anchor  of 
NBC's  "Today"  show  for  more  than  five 
years.  He  joined  NBC  News  in  1966, 
specializing  in  California  politics  and 
anchoring  the  NBC  affiliate  in  Los 
Angeles,  before  moving  to  Washington, 
D.C.  There  he  covered  many  major 
stories  of  the  day  as  White  House  cor- 
respondent during  Watergate  and 
Gerald  Ford's  tenure  as  president.  He 
has  anchored  the  nightly  news  from 
locations  of  major  breaking  stories 
around  the  world,  including  the  Middle 
East. 

Although  the  day  was  siuiny,  Bro- 
kaw's outlook  was  not.  "In  journalism, 
there  are  three  headlines  that  work 
whatever  the  season, "  he  began. 
"  'Tensions  Rising  in  the  Middle  East,' 
'New  Hopes  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East,'  and  'Middle  East  Peace  Piospects 
Collapse.'  At  the  moment,  we  appear  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond cycle — new  hopes — but  drifting 


toward  the  third — collapsing  pros- 
pects." 

Opportunities  are  outweighed  by 
obstacles  in  the  Middle  East,  Brokaw 
said,  and  he  referred  to  Henrv  Kis- 
singer's observation  that  progress  in  the 
region  has  emerged  fiom  three  factors: 
"An  Israel  powerful  enough  to  stand 
against  any  combination  of  Arab  inter- 
ests; some  evidence  that  radical  Arab 
rhetoric  and  Soviet  support  are  impo- 
tent; and  a  purposeful  American  policy 
that  enables  moderate  Arab  states  to 
justify  cooperation  with  America  as 
indispensable  to  achieving  at  least  some 
Arab  objectives." 

Sadly,  "none  of  these  conditions 
exists  today."  And  Brokaw  ticked  off 
the  list:  Israel  is  suffering  internal 
strife,  an  economy  in  shambles,  and  a 
"continuing  military  dilemma  in  south 
Lebanon."  The  United  States  is  "in  a 
benign,  not  a  forceful  posture.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  shows  no  inclinatif)n  to  get 
persotially  involved  in  the  process  ... 
Getting  Middle  East  peace  negotiations 
started  with  the  active  presence  of 
powerful  American  officials  is  a 
difficult  ignition;  without  their  pres- 
ence it  is  next  to  impossible. 

"Finally,  the  [TWA]  hostage  crisis 
reminded  us  all  once  again  that  how- 
ever much  we  inay  not  like  it,  much  of 
the  Middle  East  is  controlled  not  by 
governments  but  bv  spiritual  passions 
and  movements  answerable  only  to  a 
handful  of  nniilahs,  chieftains,  and 
their  God." 

Any  equation  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  F^ast,  Brokaw  believes,  must 
involve  "one  of  the  toughest,  shrewdest 
political  figures  in  civilization — Presi- 


NBC's  Brokaw  saw  little  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
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dent  Hafez  El  A.ssad  [of  Syria]."  Assad 
is  only  one  part  of  the  equation  that 
includes  Jordan's  King  Hussein  and  the 
PLO's  Yassii  Arafat.  "And,  if  by  some 
wild  stietch  of  the  imagination,  Isiael, 
Jordan,  and  the  PLO  were  able  to  find 
a  loi  inula  for  sharing  power  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  does  that  guar- 
antee no  break-out  between  Arafat  and 
Hussein — who  have  been  at  odds  so 
many  times  before?"  And,  remember 
Egypt?  "How  does  President  Mubarak 
keep  a  burgeoning  Moslem  fundamen- 
talism in  Flgypt  under  control  and  im- 
prove his  lelations  with  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  world,  maintain  ties  with  the 
LInited  States,  deal  with  a  now  hostile 
Sudan  off  his  flank,  and  pay  heed  to 
the  memory  of  Camp  David?  Move  one 
element  of  that  fragile  structure  on 
millimeter  and  the  whole  construct 
comes  tumbling  down." 

Brokaw  suggested  that  the  United 
States  must  begin  a  new,  constructive 
relationship  with  Syria — "a  tricky,  even 
treacherous  course.  How  we  do  that 
without  offending  the  Israelis  and 
driving  the  Jordanians  and  Egyptians 
into  a  corner  will  re(|uire  deft  diploma- 
cy. But  then  the  Middle  F^ast  is  con- 
stantly a  place  of  treacherous  currents. 

"I  am  reminded  of  a  most  apt  an- 
ecdote about  a  frog  and  a  scorpion 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  .Suez  Ca- 
nal. '  1  ake  me  a(  loss  on  your  back,'  the 
scorpion  asks  the  frog.  'No,'  replies  the 
frog,  'you'd  sting  me  and  we'd  both 
die.'  'Trust  me,'  says  the  scorpion.  And 
the  frog  does.  Half  wav  across  the  canal, 
the  scorpion  stings  the  frog,  and  as  the 
frog  begins  to  sink,  he  cries,  'Whv  did 
von  tlo  that?  It's  suicide  for  von!'  .-Xud 
the  scorpion  replies,  'It's  the  Middle 
East.'  " 

Brokaw  concluded  that  he  sees  "no 
reason  for  even  guarded  optimism 
unless  there  is  a  bold,  new  approach.  I 
believe  such  an  opportunity  is  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  in  late  No\ember  in  Ge- 
neva, when  President  Reagan  and  So- 
viet leader  Mikhail  (iorbachev  gather 
for  thcii  seminal  t.tlks  ...  Why  not  make 
the  Middle  East  the  subject  of  achieve- 
ment? It  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  super- 
power nuclear  Hashpoints.  Why  not 
boldly  challenge  the  Soviets  to  demon- 
strate their  piofessed  interest  in  world 
peace  by  beginning  in  the  Middle  East? 
Together  the  two  superpowers  could 
conceive  a  formula  that  would  appeal  to 
their  varied  friends  in  the  region.  " 

Brokaw  ended  his  talk  with  a  fer- 
vent hope  for  the  students  of  Brown: 
"May  the  only  pills  you  require  this  year 
be  aspirin." 
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A  presidential  pen  pal 

When  President  Swearer  was  in- 
troduced to  tiie  freshman  class  at  its 
first  class  meeting  in  Meehan  Auditori- 
um, he  said,  "I'm  your  pen  pal  who 
wrote  you  last  week. " 

The  missive  Swearer  was  referring 
to  was  a  letter  he  sent  to  the  student 
body  the  week  before  the  body  came 
back  to  Brown, 

"Several  events  of  the  past  year 
raised  important  issues  about  the  na- 
ture and  functioning  of  the  University," 
Swearer  wrote,  "and  especially  how  the 
University  governs  its  affairs."  Swearer 
was  referring  to  the  active  times  the 
University  experienced  last  year — a 
year  that  was  full  of  citizen's  arrests, 
sit-ins,  and  protest  marches. 

"Vigorous  discussion  and  debate 
are  encouraged,"  he  maintained  in  the 
letter,  because  "a  central  tenet  of  this 
academic  community  is  academic  free- 
dom." But,  "actions  which  may  breach 
or  constrain  it — interruptions,  sit-ins, 
intrusive  heckling — infringe  upon  the 
ability  of  an  academic  community  to 
fulfill  its  basic  mission.  Such  actions 
cannot  be  allowed  to  occur  imchecked." 

Swearer  advised  students  to  con- 
sider the  traditional  mechanisms  for 
discussing  issues  and  reaching  deci- 
sions: working  the  network  of  con- 
cerned individuals  within  the  faculty 
and  administration  who  "willingly  hear 
and  consider  requests  and  needs  of 
individuals  and  groups."  Too  often  last 
year.  Swearer  wrote,  the  established 
routes  to  working  out  problems  were 
overlooked  "in  favor  of  the  politics  of 
confrontation."  And  the  confrontations 
were  made  public  in  several  instances, 
when  students  went  directly  to  media 
sources  before  the  community  had  a 
chance  to  try  to  work  things  out.  "In 
short,  confrontation,  along  with  atten- 
dant media  exposure,  was  substituted 
for  the  long-established  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  University." 

Although  it  is  inevitable  that  stu- 
dents in  a  large  university  such  as 
Brown  will  "become  part  of  smaller 
communities  within  the  larger  whole  ... 
our  collective  task  is  to  see  that  no  indi- 
vidual or  group  acts  at  the  expense  of 
another,  or  of  the  whole,"  Swearer 
wrote.  And  he  believes  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  member  of  the  commu- 
nity to  "redress  grievances  and  encour- 
age the  larger  view  of  community 
interest." 

To  this  end.  Swearer  promised  that 
the  "vigorous  and  free  exchange  of 
ideas"  will  continue  to  thrive  at  Brown. 
"We  will  protect  our  community  from 


Swearer:  A  letter  to  students  and  to  the  Rhode  Island  congressional  delegation. 


fragmenting  internal  conflicts,  [and] 
foster  a  University  environment  in 
which  our  students  can  develop  more 
fully  their  sense  of  public  responsibili- 
ty-" 

New  Institute  for 
International  Studies 
created  at  Brown 

The  announcement  was  not  ac- 
companied with  any  special  fanfare, 
slipped  as  it  was  between  a  prayer  and  a 
speech  on  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
President  Swearer  announced  at  the 
Opening  Convocation  ceremonies  the 
creation  of  the  Brown  University  Insti- 
tute for  International  Studies,  which 
will  enhance  Brown's  growing  image  as 
an  international  university. 

Swearer,  who  will  be  the  institute's 
acting  director,  said,  "The  institute  will 
help  provide  administrative  and  sup- 
port services  for  international  pro- 
grams at  Brown.  It  will  help  shape  fac- 
ulty development  in  this  area  and 
provide  some  direction  and  funds  for 
scholarly  research  and  publication." 

The  institute  is  the  culmination  of 
a  five-year  planning  process  that  in- 
cluded Swearer  and  numerous  faculty 
and  administrators.  The  institute  will 
support  research  projects;  engage  in 


public  outreach;  facilitate  faculty  and 
student  interaction  and  exchange  of 
ideas;  sponsor  lectures,  seminars,  and 
visiting  scholars  and  experts;  house  the 
undergraduate  teaching  concentration 
in  international  relations;  and  advise 
the  University  administration  on  pro- 
gram and  academic  priorities  in  inter- 
national studies  and  research. 

Existing  centers  and  programs  that 
will  be  associated  with  the  institute  are: 
The  Center  for  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Development,  The  Center  for  For- 
eign Policy  Development,  the  Alan 
Shawn  Feinstein  World  Hunger  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Population  Studies  and 
Training  Center.  Other  interdiscipli- 
nary centers  and  programs  involved 
are;  The  Center  for  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian  Studies,  The  East  Asia  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Center,  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  Program,  the  Pro- 
gram in  Judaic  Studies,  The  Center  for 
Latin  American  Studies,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  South  Asian  Studies. 

The  institute  will  be  officially  inau- 
gurated in  the  spring  of  1986. 


Brown  and  "Star  Wars": 
Science  fiction 

The  campus  was  surprised  late  last 
spring  by  a  story  that  appeared  in  the 


Providenci'  J ournal-Bulletin  linking 
Brown  to  a  "Star  Wars"  consortium  that 
included  other  university  and  industrial 
research  laboratories. 

The  news  that  Brown  was  involved 
with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
first  surfaced  in  a  letter  from  Air  Force 
Ll.  (ien.  James  A.  Abrahamson,  direc- 
tor of  the  SDI  Organization,  that  was 
sent  to  Rhode  Island  Senators  John 
Chafee  and  Claiborne  Pell,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Fernand  St  Germain  and 
Claudine  Schneider.  Once  Brown 
officials  were  informed,  via  the  media, 
that  the  Universitv  was  part  of  the  con- 
sortium. Brown's  carefullv-monitored 
grant  proposals  were  searched  in  an 
attempt  to  see  if  Brown  had  actualK 
made  proposals  for  support  from  the 
SDI  program.   Ihen  President  Swearer 
wrote  tfie  Rhode  Island  Congressional 
delegates  himself: 

"(HJours  of  work  turned  up  the 
fact  that  one  of  Brown's  engineering 
professors  had  made  another  of  his 
many  proposals  to  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  for  |I23.(M)()  in  support  of  his 
ongoing  research  on  the  stress  in  metal 
surlaces.  His  proposal,  made  origitially 
to  ONR.  had  been  directed  into  an  SDI 
'consortium'  without  our  knowledge. 
The  clear  inference  was,  however,  that 
we  were  making  proposals  to  SDI. 
Other  universities  have  had  the  same 
experience. 

"Brown's  research  policv  is  quite 
simple.  We  encoinage  our  facultv  to 
seek  support  from  private  and  govern- 
ment sources  for  their  ongoing  re- 
search as  long  as  that  research  is  not 
classified  and,  therefore,  publishable 
and  open  for  inspection.  We  specifically 
state  that  seeking  and  accepting  re- 
search support  under  those  conditions 
does  not  represent  a  political  position 
on  the  part  of  the  Universitv.  While  we 
appreciate  and  relv  upon  the  support 
we  receive  from  the  go\ernment  for  a 
di\ersity  of  research  interest  emanating 
from  our  faculty,  we  deplore  the  tactic 
of  having  our  name  used  without  our 
knowledge  to  imply  endorsement  of  a 
particular  program  embroiled  in  a  po- 
litical contro\ersy.  ,As  in  all  matters,  we 
strive  to  maintain  institutional  neutrali- 
ty in  the  political  arena." 

Swearer  asked  the  four  represen- 
tatives to  help  Brown  seek  an  early  so- 
lution to  this  "unfortunate  situation." 


Brownbrokers  alert 

This  fall,  the  Brownbrokers  theater 
group  will  mark  half  a  centur\  of  per- 
forming with  a  5Uth  Aiuiiversarv  Cele- 


bration on  Saturday,  November  16. 
According  to  Jim  Crawford  '87, 
they  are  looking  for  scripts,  music, 
clippings,  and  souvenirs  of  any  of 
Brown's  fifty  years  of  original  musicals. 
If  you  would  like  to  shaie  )oin  Brown- 
brokers memories  on  this  occasion,  or  if 
you  would  like  more  infonnation  about 
the  celebration,  please  write  to  Jim 
Crawford,  Box  1212,  Brown  Universi- 
ty, Providence  02912. 

A  change  in  the 
way  we  look  at 
the  change  of  life? 

It's  been  an  accepted  fact  of  life 
that  menopause  is  not  a  fun  time  for 
most  women.  Now,  thanks  to  a  longitu- 
dinal study  of  women  in  Massachusetts, 
researchers  are  discovering  that  what 
we  know  about  manv  women's  health 
issues,  including  menopause,  may  be 
nothing  more  than  old  wives'  tales. 

"A  Study  of  Women's  Health  in 
Massachusetts"  was  initiated  four  years 
ago  by  researchers,  including  Dr.  Sonja 
McKinlay,  an  epidemiologist  at  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  associate  professor  (research) 
in  Brown's  Program  in  Medicine.  The 
study  is  foi using  on  women  in  their 
middle  years — ages  forty-five  to 
fiftv-five. 

"We  know  so  little  aboiu  women's 
health  and  what  affects  it,"  Dr.  McKin- 
lay says.  "We  know  a  lot  about  women 
in  their  fertile  years,  and  quite  a  bit 
about  elderlv  women,  primarilv  because 
they  take  up  almost  100  percent  of  our 
nursing  homes."  But  the  health  of 
women  in  their  middle  \ears  has  been 
o\erlooked. 

Dr.  McKinlav  started  with  an  initial 
survey  of  8,050  women  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  is  now  following  up 
with  telephone  interviews  of  2,500 
women  every  nine  months.  "We're  do- 
ing physiological  studies  like  bone  den- 
sities, one  wa\  that  osteoporosis  is 
measured,  and  looking  at  diffeient 
hormones  and  the  way  they  change 
over  time." 

.According  to  McKinlav,  the  study 
is  unique  in  that  it  will  be  following 
middle-aged  woinen  through  the  years 
and  will  determine  "what  is  cause  and 
what  is  effect"  in  women's  health  issues, 
not  simply  what  is  association. 

"For  example,  the  Boston  Globe  re- 
cently carried  a  story  that  was  head- 
lined 'Smoking  .Appears  to  Cut  Risk  of 
Uterine  Chancer.'  Essentiallv,  the  story 
was  saying  that  smoking  and  uterine 


cancer  were  a  cause/effect  relationship. 
But  when  you  look  at  the  study,  you  see 
that  there  is  just  an  association  between 
the  two."  What  the  study  doesn't  say  is 
that  smoking  will  decrease  lUerine  can- 
cer. "Something  like  this  highlights  the 
importance  of  f<)lk)wing  people 
through  the  years,  and  that's  what's 
exceptional  aboiu  this  study  I'm  work- 
ing on.  We'll  publish  our  results  as  the 
study  is  ongoing,  but  we  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  bias  our  results." 

One  portion  of  the  studv  that  has 
been  published  concerns  the  mvths  that 
people  have  believed  about  meno- 
pause— specificalh  that  menopause 
causes  depression.   "Because  we  have 
studied  women  Inforr  menopause,  then 
followed  them  through  it,  we  find  that 
there  isn't  a  cause/effect  relationship 
between  menopause  and  depression. 
There  is  an  association. 

"Women  can  get  depressed  from 
being  ill,  from  having  lots  of  worries 
that  cause  depression.  It  just  happens 
that  women  in  their  middle  \ears  have 
worries — their  husbands  might  be  hav- 
ing problems  at  work,  and  might  be 
suffering  heart  disease,  which  is  com- 
mon among  men  at  that  age.  These 
women  inight  have  adolescent  kids  at 
home,  and  you  can  ask  anvone  with 
adolescent  kids  at  home — thev  cause 
acute  hysteria  and  depression.  Women 
at  this  age  Irequentlv  have  elderlv  par- 
ents and  in-laws  who  require  constant 
care.  These  women  are  a  group  with 
lots  of  increasing  buidens.  .Add  to  these 
personal  problems  the  fact  that  70  per- 
cent of  our  .sample  group  works — and 
their  Jobs  are  usually  dull,  clerical  jobs. 
And  we  wonder  why  women  in  their 
middle  vears  are  depressed. " 

Fhe  studv  has  shown  that  about  80 
percent  of  women  in  the  group  were 
going  through  menopause  without  suf- 
fering symptoms  serious  enough  to 
consult  a  physician.  "We  have  basically 
verified  with  this  longitudinal  data  that 
women  with  poor  health  had  poor 
health  bejore  menopause,"  McKinlay 
says. 

As  the  study  continues  to  gather 
and  anahze  data,  perhaps  women  can 
expect  more  good  news  about  the  state 
of  their  health. 


People 


Dorcey  Baker  '78  has  been  ap- 
pointed assist.int  director  for  field  ac- 
tivities in  aliumii  relations  at  Brown.  In 
her  new  position,  she'll  be  helping  or- 
ganize activities  for  alumni  at  Brown 
Clubs  internationally,  as  well  as  the  six- 


iv  clubs  in  the  United  States. 

Piiot  to  returning  to  Brown,  Baker 
worked  at  the  United  Way  of  South- 
eastern New  England  for  more  than 
five  years.  She  served  as  financial  assis- 
tant at  the  YWCA  of  Clreater  Rhode 
Island  following  her  giaduation  from 
Brown. 

The  new  executive  director  ol  tiie 
Brown  University  Sports  Foundation  is 
David  J.  Zucconi  '55,  who  has  held 
positions  in  .idmission,  alumni  rela- 
tions, and  development. 

Zucconi  will  be  responsible  lot  the 
national  oigani/ation  anil  long-term 
solicitation  of  a  $'2()-niilli(>n  endowment 
from  almiiui,  parents,  and  trieuds  to 
underwrite  the  sports  program  at 
Brown.  "Our  eventual  aim  is  to  put 
enough  money  in  the  bank  so  that  the 
entire  sports  program  will  be  supported 
from  amuial  earnings, "  Zucconi  says. 
"In  the  meantime,  we  will  raise  'en- 
haniement  liuids'  of  between  $.'M)(),()0() 
to  1400,000  each  vear  to  help  the 
coaches  .ind  teams  stay  on  top." 

Brown  Athletic  Director  John  Par- 
ry '65  said  he  felt  Zucconi  was  the  per- 
fect choice  for  the  job.  "He  loves 
Brown,  Brown  athletics,  and  Brown 
alumni — and  the  feeling  is  mutual.  The 
coaching  st.ilf  marvels  at  his  enthusi- 
asm, willingness  to  help,  knowledge  of 
all  Brown  .iliimni,  and  thes  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  ' 

1  he  Sjjorts  Foundation  was  initiat- 
ed in  198,'5.  According  to  its  president, 
Artemis  W.  Joukowsky  '51,  a  gift  to  the 
foundation  "provides  budget  relief  for 
the  entire  Universitv  and  allows  money 
that  is  cinrentlv  used  for  athletics  to  be 
channeled  to  the  University's  other 
needs." 

A  new  vice  provost  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  oversee  computing  and  in- 
formation services  at  Blown. 

Jack  Chambers,  who  was  most  re- 
cently manager  of  strategic  svstems  at 
Wang  Laboratories,  will  have  responsi- 
bility for  the  computer  center,  man- 
agement information  services,  the 
computer  store  and  network  opera- 
tions, and  media  services. 

Margaret  Ives,  a  himian  lesource 
management  consultant  with  Peter 
Olney  Associates  in  Boston,  has  been 
hired  to  fill  the  newly  created  position 
of  assistant  vice  president  for  person- 
nel. 

Ives  will  be  responsible  for  opeia- 
tions  and  services  for  the  University's 
approximately  1  ,tiOO  non-faculty  per- 
sonnel, including  managerial,  piofes- 


sional,  and  adnunistrative  staff,  and 
organized  workers.  .She  will  also  define 
progressive  personnel  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  University,  and  has 
been  charged  with  building  a  "skilled, 
responsive  team  of  personnel  profes- 
sionals in  a  full  range  of  service  fiuic- 
tions. " 

From  197:^-I9S4,  Ives  was  peison- 
nel  director  and  ec|ual  opportunity 
officer  at  the  Harvard  C^ommiuiity 
Health  Plan,  a  health  maintenance 
organization  in  Boston.  In  1973,  she 
also  served  as  personnel  administrator 
for  the  communications  division  of 
Microwave  Associates  in  Bmlington, 
Massachusetts,  and  from  1966-1973, 
she  was  personnel  administrator  lor 
Fufts  University  in  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Three  members  of  the  Brown  fac- 
ulty are  recipients  of  Wriston  Awards, 
which  were  established  in  1972  to  rec- 
ognize good  teaching  and  encourage 
the  development  of  new  courses.   The 
honorecs  and  their  projects: 

Carol  Poore,  an  assistant  professor 
of  German,  who  received  a  Wriston 
Fellowship — a  one-semester  leave  "on 
special  assignment" — to  recognize  her 
contributions  to  undergraduate  educa- 
tion. Poore  will  use  her  leave  to  com- 
plete a  monograph  on  "medical  meta- 
phors of  tultmal  crisis  in  German 
liteialure  from  liS9()  to  the  present. " 
Poore,  who  has  been  at  Brown  since 
1982,  has  created  two  new  courses  in 
German  cultine,  in  addition  to  teaching 
German  language  and  literature  cours- 
es. 

Tom  Gleason,  professor  of  history, 
who  was  given  a  Wriston  grant  of 
$1,500  to  develop  a  new  undergraduate 
course  entitled,  "Kulaks  and  Connuu- 
nists:  Russia  in  American  Culture  and 
America  in  Russian  Culture,  1776- 
1976. "   Fhe  course  will  explore  the 
myths  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  created  about  each 
other  over  the  past  two  centuries. 

Michael  Squillacote,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chennslrv,  who  was  also  given 
a  Wriston  giant  of  .$1,500  t(j  develop  a 
microscale  undergi.iduate  laboratory 
course  in  organic  chemistry.   Fhe  mi- 
cioscale  concept  allows  chemistry  stu- 
dents to  use  amoimis  of  chemicals  u|)  to 
1 ,000  times  smaller  than  those  now 
commonly  used.  A  distillation  that 
would  have  taken  hours  on  the  pints 
.md  quarts  scale  can  be  done  in  five  or 
ten  minutes  in  microscale.  The  method 
is  cheaper,  safer,  and  cleaner  than  tra- 
ditional organic  chemistry  lab  tech- 
niques. 


SPORTS 


By  Peter  Mandel 


Women's  soccer: 
How  to  improve 
on  near  perfection 

After  compiling  a  13-0-1  record  in 
1984,  allowing  only  txvu  goals  during  the 
entire  season,  and  gaining  the  first-ever 
number-one  national  ranking  for  a 
Brown  women's  team,  Phil  Pincince's 
women's  soccer  squad  will  try  to  dream 
up  an  encore. 

Fhe  Bruins,  who  were  upset  in  last 
year's  NCAA  tournament  by  sixth- 
ranked  University  of  Connecticut, 
won't  find  it  easy  to  repeat — even  as  Ivy 
champions.  "Fhe  pressure  that  comes 
up, "  says  Pincince,  "is  that  when  you  get 
to  the  top,  everyone  wants  to  knock  you 
down  real  quick.  So  teams  will  fight  us 
as  if  it  is  a  playoff  game  each  time  out." 

Preseason  polls  have  Blown  tied 
for  sixth  in  the  nation  with  Connecticut. 
"That's  a  fair  rating, "  says  Pincince, 
"but  I  don't  think  about  it.  Mentally,  we 
have  to  take  each  game  as  it  comes,  and 
not  look  toward,  let's  say,  the  Harvard 
game  at  the  end  of  the  season.  This 
year's  Ivy  race  could  be  the  tightest 
ever.  We  can  take  it;  Princeton,  Dart- 
mouth, Cornell,  or  Harvard  can  take 
it." 

F^ach  September,  Pincince  writes 
down  predictions  and  seals  them  in  an 
envelope  to  be  opened  after  the  season. 
"I  haven't  done  it  yet, "  he  remarks,  "but 
I  will.  1  want  to  see  how  Lynn  Marinello 
'87  looks  first."  Marinello,  the  team's 
leading  scorer,  missed  the  last  few 
games  of  '84  because  of  injury  and  will 
try  to  make  a  comeback  after  having 
her  knee  reconstructed. 

Except  for  the  graduation  of 
Gretchen  Oir  and   Feresa  Abraham- 
sohn,  and  the  transfer  of  Rae  Stiger, 
many  of  the  tumblers  in  a  clicking 
Brinn  combination  are  back.   "Our  two 
captains,  Ciolleen  O'Day  '86  and  Amy 
Robinson  '86,  will  definitely  play  a  ma- 
jor role,"  says  Pincince.  Robinson  is  the 
only  returning  midfielder.  Besides 
O'Day,  returning  backs  will  be  Eileen 
Gates  '87  and  C:hristine  Bagdol  '87. 

Fhe  Brown  backfield  comple- 


Co-captain  Amy  Robinson  '86 

niciitfd  goalie  Kalhv  K(j.stit  '87  so  well 
last  year,  it  would  he  foolish  to  tamper 
with  the  iiiixtiiie.   The  only  change  in 
1985  will  be  the  fact  that  an  improved 
Sue  Cable  '88  will  be  able  to  give  Kostic 
a  rest  when  she  needs  it. 

I  he  forward  line  is  strong  with 
Ellen  Bopp  '87,  Marinello,  aiul   "kev 
freshmen"  whom  Pincince  hopes  will 
come  on  strong.  "Korty-five  percent  of 
the  team  will  be  freshmen,"  he  says, 
"including  some  outstanding  recruits.  1 
feel  bad  about  them  coming  in  to  face 
all  this  pressure,  but  if  we  can  stay  out 
of  the  training  rooin  with  major  inju- 
ries, we'll  do  OK.  " 

Pincince  seems  to  enjov  tossing  ofT 
undeistatements  like  this.  Speaking 
fiom  a  position  of  Obvious  sliengtii.  he 
(imps:  "1  think  there'll  be  some  majoi 
upsets  this  year.  I  hope  we  won't  be 
iinolved  in  any  of  them." 

Men's  soccer:  Looking 
to  improve  on  7-7-1 

In  his  twenty-sixth  year  as  men's 
soccer  coach.  Cliff  Stevenson  hopes  for 
imjjrovement  on  a  1984  season  that 
slatted  well  and  then  sagged,  sending 
the  liruins  to  an  unaccustomed  sev- 
eiuh-place  finish  in  the  Ivy  League  and 
a  record  of  7-7-1. 

His  hopes  weie  fueled  bv  Brown's 
excellent  showing  against  top-ianked 
Indiana  in  a  pie-season  exhibition  at 
Stevenson  Field  on  September  3.  It 
took  the  Hoosiers  two  overtime  periods 
to  Imally  put  Brown  away,  3-2,  causing 
the  Indiana  coach  to  lemark:  "It 
[Biowii's]  may  not  be  the  prettiest  soc- 


cer to  watch,  but  it's  effective  and  it 
gave  us  pioblems.  "  For  his  part,  Ste- 
venson cracked.  "It's  a  good  thing  we 
didn't  beat  Indiana.  If  we  had,  the  team 
would  ne\er  come  down.  We'd  still  be 
up  in  a  balloon  somewhere." 

In  recent  years.  Brown's  balloon 
has  been  popped,  more  often  than  not, 
by  talented  Columbia  teams.  In  1985, 
the  Lions  again  appear  threatening,  as 
do  both  Harvard  and  Yale.  In  fact,  it 
looks  like  an  ominous  fall  for  the 
Bi  iiins,  with  most  of  the  league  prom- 
ising lough  contests  as  well  as  non-Ivy 
opponents  such  as  Stanford,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  and  Provi- 
dence College.  "We've  got  a  very 
difficult  early  season  schedule,"  says 
Stevenson.  "We  have  to  beat  Yale  and 
L'Rl.  or  we'll  have  one  foot  in  the 
bucket." 

Brown  will  miss  forwards  Dave 
Cooiun  ,ind  Se\  P.ilydowvcz,  but  tri- 
capt.iin  John  Carioll  '86,  the  team's 
second  leading  scorer,  is  back  at  that 
position  along  with  John  Schmidtlein 
'88,  whom  Stevenson  calls  "one  of  the 
most  skilled  pel  formers  we  have."  Car- 
roll knocked  in  Brown's  second  goal  in 
the  Indiana  game,  on  a  free  kick. 

Senior  tri-captain   Fed  CIroft  leads 

Midfielder  Chris  Eisdorfer  '87 


a  pack  of  quality  midfielders  that  in- 
cludes sophomores  (iiani|)ieio  Ambro- 
si,  Mark  Foole,  and  Karl  Wagner.  Ste- 
venson is  also  pleased  with  the  showing 
of  Chris  p:isdorfer  '87  so  far.  "We  need 
midfielders  and  backs  who  can  pass 
accurately,"  he  says. 

Those  he  hopes  will  fulfill  that 
requirement  in  the  backlield  include 
tri-captain  John  Schmidt  '81),  a  second- 
team  All-Ivy  pick,  Rob  Bunitz  '87,  and 
sophomore   Fom  Maloney,  who  Ste- 
venson says  'has  leally  pushed  hard"  at 
left  defender.   Ferry  Stanoch  '87,  who 
was  "nervous  as  hell  against  Indiana  but 
did  a  good  job, "  w  ill  take  over  as  start- 
ing goaltender.  He  has  been  reserve 
goalie  for  the  last  two  seasons  and 
seems  ready  to  step  forward. 

Brown's  biggest  strength.  Ste\en- 
son  suggests,  is  "overall  balance.  All  of 
our  players  are  pretty  good,  although 
we  don't  have  any  real  standouts — at 
least  not  right  now."  Weaknesses  in- 
clude "a  lack  of  real  scoring  punch, 
despite  the  fact  that  every  team  in  the 
league  has  that  problem." 

"We  rio  a  lot  of  switching  offenses 
and  tiefenses,"  sums  up  the  veteran 
coach.   "We're  working  on  getting  our 
guys  to  look  over  the  whole  field  and 
improve  teamwork.  I  think  we're  doing 
pretty  well  for  this  stage  of  the  \ear." 


Good  Meetings. 
Guaranteed. 

If  you're  having  a  meeting  in  Provi- 
dence, we'll  guarantee  you  a  good  one. 

You'll  get  the  room  you  want.  Set  up 
the  way  you  want  it.  Exactly  on  time. 

Your  meals  will  be  served  on  time. 
Your  room  will  be  spruced  up  while 
.you're  at  lunch  or  dinner.  And  your 
bill  will  be  ready  for  review  as  soon 
as  you're  ready  to  leave. 

What's  more,  if  something  isn't 
perfect,  you  won't  have  to  pay  for  it. 
For  instance,  if  a  coffee  break  is  two 
minutes  late,  the  coffee's  on  us.  Or  if 
a  meeting  room  isn't  ready  on  time, 
it's  free.  And  so  on. 

If  this  sounds  good  to  you,  call  us 
next  time  you're  planning  a  meeting. 
(401)  421-0700. 

With  a  guarantee  like  ours,  you 
can't  lose. 


\  DUNFtV  HOIEt 
Kennedy  Plaza.  Providem-e.  RI  029(13 
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You  can  buy  the  poster  announc- 
ing the  first  annual  Rose  Bowl 
game  as  a  Brown  football  booster, 
for  instance.  (Brown  played  in 
that  first  Pasadena  game.) 


Of\ 


You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  would  like  to  help  out  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  a  maga- 
zine that  in  its  own  league  has 
been  among  the  Top  Ten  for  twelve 
straight  years.  (The  money  earned 
from  the  poster  sales  goes  directly 
to  the  BAM.) 


You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  have  a  discerning  eye  and 
appreciate  classy  things.  (The 
poster  is  a  20"  x  26"  four-color 
reproduction  of  the  original 
issued  in  1916.) 

or. 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because  it 
would  be  a  fine  gift  for  someone 
you  know  —  a  student  at  Brown, 
an  alumna,  a  friend. 

or. 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  like  it. 

In  all  these  ways  —  go  on, 
count  them  —  you  can  buy  this 
Brown  football  poster.  Please  do. 


Order  form 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


Name_ 


Address 
City 


-State . 


_Zip_ 


Please  send  me poster(s)  celebrating  Brown 

football  at  $7  each  (includes  postage  and  handling). 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University.  Allow  three  to 
four  weeks  for  delivery. 


BOOKS 


Bv  Peter  Mandel 


GROWING  UP  CATHOLIC  by  Jeff 
Stone  '77 .  jane  Meara,  Maureen  Kelh,  and 
Rtrhard  Davis.  Doubleday/Dolphin.  1984. 
144  pages.  $4.95. 

Growing  Up  Catholic  is  billed  as  "the 
most  hilarious  guide  to  Eighties'  life- 
styles since  The  Preppy  Handbook  and 
Real  Men  Don't  Eat  Quiche."  This  is  the 
publisher  speaking.   The  most  lucrative 
thing  a  publisher  can  do  these  diilicult 
days  is  turn  something  into  a  "hand- 
book"— a  heavily  illustrated,  cleverly- 
packaged  send-up  oi  some  part  of  soci- 
ety. Colleges,  sexes,  cities,  and  now  re- 
ligious groups:  Nobody  is  cjuite  safe. 

If  Douhleday  has  gone  a  little  too 
far  here  in  borrowing  typefaces  and 
othei  touches  from  Workman  Press's 
preppy  conce|)t,  we  can  at  least  enjoy 
the  writing,  which  is  funny  and  subtle 
and  good.  The  all-C^atholic  authors, 
who  include  freelancer  jell  Stone  '77, 
rarely  go  overboard  in  trying  to  get 
laughs.  The  result  is  a  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate look  at  cultural  Catholicism  that 
works  out  to  be  humorous.  This  is  not  a 
slapstick  piece,  nor  is  it  a  book  of  car- 
toons. 

Predictably,  there  is  a  list  of  famous 
Catholics  to  wade  through.   There  is  the 
"Legion  of  Decency  Hit  Parade"  (mov- 
ies) and  Catholic  colleges  (in  this  case, 
the  "Best  Catholic  C^olleges  lor  Sports"). 
The  authors  give  examples  of  "People 
We  Wish  Were  Catholic"  (among  oth- 
ers: Hank  Aaron,  all  Episcopalians)  and 
"People  We're  Glad  Aren't  Catholic " 
(Jerry  Falwell,  Pat  Boone,  Howard 
Cosell).  Perhaps  funnier  than  these  are 
the  "Questions  We  Didn't  Have  The 
Nerve  To  Ask  (Nuns)":  "Do  vou  have 
hair?  How  do  you  stay  cool  in  the  sum- 
mer? Do  you  have  breasts?  Are  you  al- 
lowed to  drive?  Are  you  married  to  a 
priest?  Do  you  wear  black  underwear?" 

Lists  aside,  you  can  end  up  learn- 
ing something  in  the  shoi  t  time  it  takes 
to  read  Growing  Up  Catholic —  the  book 
is  for  "those  who  lived  it,"  but  also,  say 
the  authors,  "for  those  who  wondered." 
I,  for  one,  had  no  idea  that  Cathcjlics 
chose  an  additional  name  at  Confir- 
mation or  discussed  weighty  issues  such 


as  Purgatory  in  grade  school.  Those 
who  were  brought  up  in  the  Church 
will  snicker  at  such  ignorance  and  no 
doubt  nod  their  heads  at  each  of  the 
sections  that  follow  the  good  life  from 
baptism,  through  first  Communion, 
and  into  parochial  adulthood. 

•Stone  and  co-authors  have  includ- 
ed a  church-bulletin  spoof  that  is  full  of 
"Sports  News  From  the  All-C^atholic 
Basketball  League."  "All  Saints  Massa- 
cres St.  John  the  Baptist,  84-55, "  it  re- 
ports. "Holy  Ghost  Crucifies  (Christ  the 
King,  102-27."  This  may  make  some 
Catholics  cringe.  Is  it  funny?  In  the 
context  of  this  benign,  light-hearted 
book,  most  people  will  probably  decide 
that  it  is. 

For  one  thing,  this  is  the  work  of 
writers  who  have  made  a  point  of  asso- 
ciating themselves  with  their  religion: 
The  book  is  dedicated  not  lo  ihe  cause 
of  sarcasm  or  successful  packaging  but 
"to  the  Church  that  taught  us  that  lov- 
ing concern  for  those  around  us  is  our 
highest  achievement."  In  a  sense, 
Gro7i'ing  Up  Catholic  is  written  out  of 
love,  and  the  authors'  concern  with 
their  subject  shows  as  clearly  as  their 


Growing  Up    ' 

TTOLIC 


;An  Intiniiely  Funny  Guide  for  rhe  Foirhful.i 
1  the  Fallen,  and  Everyone  In-Deiween 


Mory  Jane  f  tOf.vei  Covoitriu  M,^c 
Jefftev  Allen  Joseph  Srone 
Moureeo  Anne  Tereso  l^ell> 
Richard  Glen  Michoel  Dovti 


sense  of  fun.  Because  of  this,  even  the 
most  pious  can  feel  at  ease  picking  it 
up.  It's  not  the  Baltimore  Catechism 
— but  neither  is  it  scribbles  for  the 
bathroom  wall. 

At  the  end  of  this  church-bulletin 
from  the  "Holier  Than  Thou  Parish"  in 
Milwaukee,  a  fictional  pastor  appears  in 
his  own  little  column  called  "Just  Be- 
tween Us."  Perfect  title.  Perfectly  con- 
trived head-shot  of  a  cheery  priest. 
Here  the  authors  are  at  their  gentlest, 
while  pulling  off  a  parody  of  parish- 
ioners who  play  hookey  on  summer 
Sundays: 

"Serving  God  is  a  year-round 
duty,"  admonishes  "Father  Pat,"  "and 
I'm  sure  we'll  be  seeing  a  full  church 
each  Sunday.  Those  early-morning 
Masses  are  the  perfect  start  when 
you're  planning  a  day  at  the  beach  or  a 
picnic  in  the  park.  JusI  as  natine  is  in 
full  bloom  when  the  weathei  is  warm, 
so  should  our  souls  be  ..." 

INSIDE  MANAGEMENT  TRAIN- 
ING: The  Career  Guide  To  Training 
Programs  For  College  Graduates  by 
Marian  L.  Salzman  '80  with  Deidre  A.  Sul- 
livan '83.  Plume.  1985.  383  pages.  $8.95. 

This  was  a  book  begging  to  be  writ- 
ten. Despite  legions  of  college  guides 
and  an  increasing  number  of  corpora- 
tion reference  works,  there  has  been 
nothing  to  bridge  the  two.  Salzman  and 
Sullixan  examine  more  than  100  com- 
panies in  such  fields  as  accounting, 
advertising,  banking,  insurance,  com- 
puters, and  retailing. 

Each  entry  contains  information  on 
a  program's  size  and  duration,  its  selec- 
tivity, benefits,  and,  not  least,  its  usual 
starting  salary.  Salzman,  who  culled 
hundreds  of  questionnaires  in  prepar- 
ing the  book,  is  editor  of  Career  Insights 
and  a  college  marketing  consultant  in 
New  York  City.  Sullivan  works  for 
Swatch  Watch,  L'.S.A. 
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"We  need  retired 
managers  who 
are  ready  to  roll 
up  their  sleeves, 
^ain." 


Edwin  C.  Holmer, 
President,  Exxon  Chemical  Company. 

I'm  a  volunteer  supporter  of  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Service  Corps,  a 
not-for-profit  organization  witfi  a  vital 
mission: 

We  send  retired  U.S.  managers  over- 
seas to  fielp  businesses  in  developing 
countries,  whicfi  often  respond  by  in- 
creasing tfieir  imports  of  U.S.  goods. 
In  fact,  developing  countries  consume 
about  40  percent  of  U.S.  exports. 

As  an  lESC  volunteer,  you  would  not 
get  a  salary  But  you  would  get  ex- 
penses for  you  and  your  spouse,  plus 
a  world  of  personal  satisfaction. 

lESC  leads  the  field  in  this  kind  of  work. 
We've  done  over  9,000  projects  in  81 
countries.  We  could  have  a  project 
that's  just  right  for  you. To  find  out,  send 
this  coupon  to:  Edwin  C. Holmer,  Presi- 
dent, Exxon  Chemical  Company,  P.O. 
Box  10005,  Stamford,  CT  06904-2005. 

International 
Executive  -hh 

Service  Corps  fj^\ 

GomcM 

A  Pu«<  ScvttC  of 
This  PuCMCalK^ 

Dear  Mr.  Holmer:  Tell  me  more  about  be- 
I  coming  an  lESC  volunteer  I  am  a  recently 
I  retired  manager  or  technician— or  am  about 
I  to  retire— from  a  U.S.  company  I'm  free  to 
j  accept  an  overseas  assignment.  I  under- 
I  stand  that  volunteers  receive  expenses  for 
I  themselves  and  their  spouses,  but  no  salary 

I  Name 


Address . 


50  C„y. 


.  State  _ 


-Zip. 


PHIL  BRAY 

continued  from  page  34 

used  to  il. "  Bray  claims.  "Nobody  can 
gel  me  by  telephone  there.  1  use  those 
tweKe  hours  a  week — I  read,  study. 
You  just  kind  of  iromp  aloui;." 

He  was  disappointed  that  the  ill- 
ness forced  him  to  ah.indon  his  trip  to 
pjigland  last  sjjring,  hut  ieels  he  used 
tiie  semester  off  productively  by  be- 
coming involved  in  the  racism  discus- 
sions. "I  stuck  my  nose  in  everyone's 
business  here,  instead."  He  was  hon- 
ored h\  his  appointment  to  the  Hazard 
professorship,  vacated  by  Professor 
Robert  Beyer  upon  his  retirement  last 
June:  "Ihe  jiower  and  the  glory!"  ex- 
claims Bray. 

As  Bray  gears  up  for  another  year 
ol  a  liill  teaching  load,  and  the  added 
responsibility  of  chairing  two  commit- 
tees, he  seems  eager  to  keep  on  speak- 
ing out,  something  he  does  regularly  at 
faculty  meetings  and  in  letters  to  the 
BDH.  "\  ha\e  a  broader  goal  for 
Brown,"  he  says.  "1  want  this  University 
to  live  up  to  what  a  campus  is  sujiposed 
to  mean.  It  should  be  a  place  where  \oii 
discuss  issues  fully,  with  total  respect 
for  each  other's  rights.  I'd  \ove  to  have 
someone  like  )eane  Kirkpatrick  speak 
here,"  he  adds.  "I  disagree  with  every- 
thing she's  ever  said,  but  I'd  like  to  hear 
her  speak,  uninterrupted,  with  time  for 
some  good,  focused  cjuestions  at  the 
end.  But  with  the  cirnent  ( limate  [ol 
disrupti\e  protest),  there  would  be 
people  yelling  and  screaming  during 
lier  talk.  So  we  can't  invite  her  here. 

"That  means  we're  not  behaving  as 
a  campus  should,"  Bray  concludes. 
"Before  we  can  fulfill  our  pr-opcr  func- 
tion of  listening  to  all  kinds  ol  jjeople. 
we  have  to  slop  these  emolioiial  out- 
bursts that  are  a  blot  on  the  name  ol 
Brown  L'niveisity." 

He  sounds  angry  again.  And  as 
rrsual,  I'hil  Bray's  deepest  ire  is  directed 
at  moi  e  substantial  things  than  students 
taking  shortcuts  across  the  grass  on  the 
(ireen.  It's  directed  at  behaviors  that 
bespeak  the  heart  of  a  place:  How  peo- 
ple treat  other  people;  whether  lunnan 
Ijeings  respect  the  rights  ol  other  lur- 
man  beings.   The  man  who  grew  irj) 
feeling  ostracized  seems  deternrined  to 
make  Brown  a  place  where  unkindness 
and  personal  injustice  won't  happen  to 
anyone.  19 
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SPOTLIGHT 

continued  from  page  39 

the  doctor  for  ear  infections.  In  the 
midst  of  orchestrating  all  this  I'd  think 
back  to  how  simple  and  uncluttered  life 
was  in  college.  Just  one  person  to  think 
about,  no  meals  to  cook.  I'd  go  back  in 
memory  to  Faunce  Hoirse,  which  is  like 
Lincoln  Center  compared  to  the  tiny 
stage  at  the  church  where  I  was  per- 
forming. Our  dressing  room  was  the 
church  nursery,  co-ed,  with  no  mirrors 
except  for  what  we  brought  from 
home.  We  hung  oirr  second-hand-stoie 
costumes  over  the  sides  of  cribs,  we  sat 
at  ninsery  school  tables  to  apply  our 
make-up,  and  we  had  to  be  totally  quiet 
once  the  show  started  because  only  a 
couple  of  screens  and  a  door  separated 
"backstage"  from  the  audience. 

What  luxury  I  had  all  those  years 
ago — a  real  theater  with  a  green  room 
and  dressing  rooms,  specially  designed 
and  fitted  costirmes,  scenery  that  ap- 
peared sometime  before  dress  rehears- 
al. But  the  greatest  luxury  of  all,  of 
course,  was  time  and  freedom.  Sure,  I 
worried  aboirt  papers  and  exams,  but 
the  decisions  I  made  about  what  to  do 
and  when  affected  only  me. 

And  yet  with  all  the  freedom  I  also 
had  anxiety,  stagefright,  and  tons  of 
self-doubt.  I  worried  constantly  about 
my  "talent,"  the  future,  and  the  inse- 
curity I'd  face  if  ever  I  nerved  myself 
up  to  try  for  a  career  in  the  theater. 
That  I  might  act,  and  do  other  things 
too,  didn't  occur  to  me.  But  now  here  I 
was  on  stage  again,  calm,  focused,  with 
no  energy  to  spare  for  worry  about  how 
I  was  doing  and  what  it  all  might  mean. 
I  was  happy  and  exhilarated  to  be  act- 
ing once  more,  exploring  a  process 
that,  like  ice-skating,  looks  gloriously 
easy  when  it's  done  well,  brrt  in  fact  is 
fascinatingly  hard. 

"You  look  so  yourrg  with  your 
make-up  on,"  the  show's  thirteen-year- 
old  Mary  said  to  me  before  the  show 
one  evening.  I  still  do  have  a  few  gray 
hairs  but  I  don't  feel  so  old.  I  like  to 
think  I've  jirst  found  out  one  of  the 
things  I'll  be  doing  when  I — and  my 
children — grow  up.  IB 


COGENT  REASONS 


FOR  USING  THE 


IVY  LEAGUE 


MAGAZINES 


TO  REACH  THE 


AFFLUENTIALS. 


The  Ivy  League  Alumni  Magazines  reflect 
and  report  the  vitality  of  the  people  and  the 
institutions  that  set  the  intellectual  and  tech- 
nological tone  for  the  nation.  ..perhaps  the 
world.  Here  are  five  cogent  reasons  why  you 
should  advertise  in  the  Ivy  League  Alumni 
Magazines  to  reach  a  significant  segment 
of  the  wealthiest,  most  influential  men 
and  women  in  the  marketplace. .  .the  Ivy 
League  affluentials. 
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TOP  OF  THE  MARKET 
DEMOGRAPHICS 


$96,318  Average  Household  Income, 
S66,I8I  Median  Household  Income,  96.2% 
were  Graduated  from  College. 

It  really  shouldn't  surprise  you  that  readers 
of  the  Ivy  League  Magazines  have  higher  in- 
come, education  demographics  and  lifestyle 
than  the  readers  of  prestigious  publications 
such  as  The  New  Yorker,  Business  Week. 
Time  B,  Time  T,  Fortune,  Newsweek  £,  The 
Smithsonian  and  The  Atlantic. 


IMPACT  AND  CONTINUITY 


^^^fa|  For  less  than  one  black  and  white 
^^^^B  page  in  Time. . . or  one  4-color  page 
in  Newsweek . . .  you  can  buy  five  4-color  bleed 
pages  in  the  Ivy  League  Magazines.  What  a 
way  to  build  continuity  and  impact  against  a 
powerful  upscale  audience! 


5    INTENSE,  LOYAL  READERSHIP 
90.7%  read/looked  through  3  of 
the  last  4  issues.  81.6%  read/looked 
through  4  of  the  last  4  issues. 

A 

^l^^H  With  every  graduation,  our  circula- 
BT  tion  grows  and  gams  in  vitality  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  you  can  build  your  cor- 
porate image  or  quality  brand  franchise  by 
advertising  to  the  trend  setters,  the  present 
and  future  Top  of  the  Market  in  the  Ivy 
League  Magazines. 


NEW  CIRCULATION  HIGH... 4 30,000! 


5 


A  POWERFUL  ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  YOUR  ADS 


The  Ivy  League  Magazines  position 
your  ads  in  a  totally  different  and  unique  read- 
ing environment.,  .plus  no  banking  of  ads... 
no  clutter.  Your  ads  can  work  harder  here  for 
a  much  smaller  investment.  Call  us  and  let 
the  responsive  Ivy  League  Magazines  work 
for  you. 

the 

BERKOWITZ  •  VAN  INGEN 

componv 

145  East  63rd  Street,  NY,  NY  10021  212  753-9740 
Don  Buttenheim /Terry  Van  Ingen/Mort  Berkowitz 
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Some  battles  are  fought  on  the 
gridiron  before  thousands  of  cheering 
fans,  and  rehved  the  next  day  in  head- 
lines splashed  across  the  sports  pages. 
Other  battles  are  private,  fought  with- 
out glory  fV)i  the  most  part — like  the 
battle  of  an  individual  caught  in  his 
prime  by  cancer,  fighting  pain  and  de- 
spair in  order  to  finish  a  dream. 

John  F.  "Jay"  Barry,  Jr.  '.50,  for- 
mer associate  editor  ol  the  BAM,  has 
been  engaged  in  such  a  fight  for  the 
past  three  years.  Barry  went  on  leave 
from  this  magazine  in  1981  to  write  his 
first  book.  Gentlemen  Under  the  Elms. 
about  twelve  former  Brown  piofessors. 
In  1982  he  was  operated  on  for  cancer 
of  the  esophagus.  He  got  a  new  title  at 
Brown  in  1983 — director  of  special 
editorial  projects — and  fjegati  work  on 
a  second  book,  a  pictorial  history  of 
Brown.  That  book  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished, but  in  the  midst  of  his  research 
Barry  learned  the  cancer  had  reap- 
peared in  his  shoulder.  Now  it  has 
spread  to  both  lungs.  Since  last  spring 
Jay  Barry,  who  for  thirty-five  years  has 
volunteered  countless  hours  to  Brown's 
athletic  and  alumni  organizations  as 
well  as  to  educational  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities in  his  hometown,  has  had  to  stay 
at  home  in  Warren,  Rhode  Island. 

He  has  not  been  idle,  however.  On 
the  contrary,  Barry  has  devoted  all  the 
energy  he  can  muster  to  his  dream 
project:  Writing  the  book  on  the  history 
of  Brown  sports.  This  summer  he  was 
visited  at  home  by  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  sports  columnist  Bill  Reynolds 
'68.  "(T)he  writing  of  the  book  now 
takes  second  effort,  determination,  and 
grace  under  pressure,"  Reynolds  wrote 
afterwards,  "qualities  we  like  to  think  all 
great  athletes  possess — those  that  Jay 
Barry  now  exhibits  every  day." 

It  was  a  summer  of  many  honors, 
too.  At  the  annual  Commencement 
Pops  Concert — an  event  Barry  helped 
to  found — he  was  presented  with  a 
one-time  "Crystal  Bear  Award"  by  the 
Associated  Alumni  for  his  years  of  ser- 
vice to  the  University.  On  July  28,  the 
town  of  Warren  joined  with  friends 
from  Brown  to  present  "Jay  Barry 


Author  Jay  Barry  (above).  Red  Balaban  at  Eddie  Condon's  (right). 


Appreciation  Night"  at  Warren's 
George  Hail  Free  Library  (an  institu- 
tion that  owes  its  existence  today  to 
Barry's  fund-raising  efforts).  Among 
the  man\  tributes  delivered  that  night, 
highlights  included  announcements 
that  Warren  will  name  a  new  cultiual 
arts  center  after  Jay  Barry;  that  the 
piess  box  at  Brown  Stadium  will  be 
named  for  him  and  marked  with  ap- 
propriate plaques;  and  that  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation  and 
other  alumni,  have  established  the  John 
F.  Barry,  Jr.,  Internship  in  Sports  In- 
formation at  Brown.  On  August  23,  at 
its  annual  dinner  at  the  Dunes  Club  in 
Narragansett,  the  Brown  Football  As- 
sociation gave  Barry  its  Andv  Joslin 
Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
Brown  football.  (  Fhe  award  is  a  memo- 
rial to  Andrew  |oslin  '(i5.) 

In  iiis  colunni.  Bill  Reynolds  talked 
about  the  qualities  that  make  Barry  so 
well  suited  to  his  present  task  as  the 
definitive  chronicler  of  Brown  athletics: 
"Somehow  Jay  Barry  has  a  special  gift 
for  making  you  care  that  Bob  Margarita 
['44]  once  gained  233  yards  on  some 
long-ago  autumn  afternoon.  Somehow, 


even  at  sixty  years  old  and  in  pain,  he 
can  still  look  at  sports  with  all  the 
wide-eyed  wonder  of  a  nine-year-old 
seeing  a  college  football  game  for  the 
first  time." 

Nine  years  ago  we  published  a  fea- 
tuie  on  Kddie  (London's,  the  Manhattan 
jazz  club  run  hv  Leonard  "Red"  Bala- 
ban '51,  a  musician  and  loi  nier  cattle- 
rancher.  The  bar,  we  wrote,  was  "a 
world  apart — a  timeless  world  of  dark 
rooms,  smoke,  and  mellow  jazz." 

Recent  newspaper  reports  indicate 
that  the  times  have  caught  up  with 
Eddie  Condon's,  to  the  sorrow  of  le- 
gions of  New  York  jazz  buffs.  The  club 
on  West  54th  Street  closed  on  August  1, 
and  the  four-story  brownstone  that 
housed  it  is  being  torn  down  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  skyscraper.  "On  that  final 
evening,"  wrote  surgeon  and  jazz 
drummer  Dr.  Robert  S.  Litwak  in  a 
recent  New  York  Times  op-ed  piece, 
"Condon's  was  jammed  with  aficio- 
nados, who,  hearing  such  fine  music, 
could  onlv  shake  their  heads  in  numb 
disbeliel  that  all  this  was  to  become  only 
a  memory  in  a  matter  of  hours  ...  Sky- 
rocketing land  values  and  prohibitively 


high  rents  have  priced  places  like  Con- 
don's and  Jimmy  Ryan's  [a  neighboring 
jazz  club  that  went  out  of  business  two 
years  ago]  right  out  of  the  midtown 
scene." 

Balaban's  partner  at  Eddie  Con- 
don's, cornetist  Ed  Poker,  told  the 
Times  that  he  had  looked  for  other  sites 
in  the  midtown  area,  but  was  quoted 
prohibitive  rents  in  the  $l,000-a-day 
range.  The  club  had  had  to  move  twice 


in  earlier  days  to  make  way  for  high- 
rise  buildings,  and  had  been  at  144 
West  54th  since  1975.  It  was  the  last 
holdover  from  the  heyday  of  ".Swing 
Street,"  the  area  around  52nd  Street 
that  housed  numerous  jazz  clubs  in  the 
194()s  and  '5()s.  There,  jazz  guitarist 
Eddie  (London  opened  his  first  club, 
specializing  in  Dixieland  music,  in 
1945. 

Loyal  customers  haven't  given  up 
hope  for  another  Eddie  Condon's.  "I 
think  Clondon's  and  classic  jazz  will 
somehow  rise  again,"  patron  Jeff  Schu- 
man  told  the  Times.  "It's  spirited,  soul- 
ful music.  You  can't  kill  it  with  a  stick." 

A.D. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
of  sports  milestones  this  year  with  col- 
umn after  column  of  newsprint  de- 
voted to  Pete  Rose  chasing  Iv  Cobb's 
all-time  record  for  base  hits  and  pitcher 
Tom  Seaver  notching  his  3()()th  career 
win. 

Milestones  passed  by  amateurs  are 
rareh  noted  in  the  press  but  carry  a 
great  personal  significance  for  the  ath- 


letes themselves.  Karen  Enright  '84  is  a 
runner  who  reached  a  surprising  road 
marker  last  April  4 — the  2,500th  con- 
secutive day  she  had  gone  running. 
These  are  not  your  average  jogs  around 
the  block.  Her  runs  are  serious  en- 
deavors: She  now  usually  does  fifty 
miles  a  week  and  "a  day  off  to  nie,"  she 
says,  "is  running  two  or  three  miles." 

The  streak  began  on  June  I,  1978, 
when  Karen  was  in  high  school,  contin- 
ued as  she  competed  in  cross  country 
and  track  at  Brown,  and  continues  still 
while  she  works  for  State  Mutual  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  There  was  even  a 
write-up  about  it  in  the  Worcester  Tek- 
ram last  spring  with  the  heading, 
"Neither  Rain  nor  Snow  nor  ...  Stops 
Karen  Enright." 

What  will  finally  stop  Karen  En- 
right?  "The  day  the  streak  ends,"  she 
remarks,  "it's  literally  going  to  have  to 
be  a  broken  leg  or  something." 

In  1978,  when  songwriter  and 
performer  Fred  Gee  '7'^  moved  to  the 
Chenango  Valley  in  upstate  New  York, 
he  got  the  idea  of  writing  historical  folk 
songs  about  the  region.  The  New  York 
State  Council  for  the  .Arts  awarded  him 
a  grant  to  pursue  the  project,  calling  it 
"the  most  unitjuc  and  exciting  historical 
proposal  (it  had)  ever  considered. " 

In  1982  his  efforts  brought  an 
award  from  the  Regional  Conference 
of  Historical  Agencies.  Since  then,  his 
first  album,  "In  a  Place  Called  Chenan- 
go," cairie  out  on  the  Folkways  label. 

The  Clmlon  (N.Y.)  Courier  calls  Gee 
"a  current-day  wandering  minstrel" 
and  says  that  "the  message  of  his  time- 
less and  timely  songs  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  the  abilit\  to  make  a  belter 
world."  One  such  .song,  "If  It's  Peace 
We  Do  Believe,"  was  written  after  Gee 
was  invited  to  perform  for  the  delegates 
of  the  First  Special  Session  on  Nuclear 
Disarmament  at  the  United  Nations. 

He  recently  has  begun  developing 
musical  programs  for  elementary 
schools  focusing  on  songs  about  the 
history  of  New  \'ork  State.  While  re- 
searching one  song,  he  found  reference 
to  a  farmer's  wife  who  baked  for  sea- 
sonal workers  harvesting  hops  for  New 
York's  beer  industry.  He  incorporated 
a  line  about  "5,000  cookies  and  100 
tasty  cakes"  into  the  chorus,  and  it  was 
as  successful  as  anvthing  he's  done. 
"The  kids  shout  out  the  chorus  every 
time  I  sing  it,"  he  says. 

P.M. 
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Herman  M.  Feinstein,  Providence, 

wiiU's:  "How  (oiikl  \(ni  e\"er  put 
an  item  about  Bill  Chase  luider 
the  clas.s  of  '18  [HAM.  juno/Julv]?  F.veryone 
knows  he  is  a  member  of  the  great  class  of 
1916  whose  team  plaved  in  the  first  Rose 
Bowl  football  game,  and  which  also  numbers 
many  men  who  have  done  so  much  for 
Brown  and  for  the  country  "  We  apologize 
for  the  error  and  thank  Mr.  Feinstein  for 
bringing  il  to  our  attention. 

C^  /"*  Keep  well — save  a  little  from  Social 
^  \\  Sec  urity — but  be  there  for  our 
^^  V-/<iOlh  reunion!  Yes,  your  reunion 
tommitiee  has  met  a  few  times  already.  We 
have  reserved  hotel  spaces,  campus  spaces, 
and  a  special  (lass  bus  to  taxi  us  from  place 
to  place.  We  have  reserved  tables  for  the 
Pops.  Anne  and  Joe  Ress  are  again  cocktail- 
ing  us.  Virginia  and  Gogg  Goff  are  hosting 
"lun  in  the  sun"  on  their  beach.  Meals,  ban- 
quets, parties,  and  many  other  not  too 
strenuous  activities  are  in  the  works.  (Expect 
a  surprise  discount  for  those  attending!) 

Elmer  R.  Smith.  .Saunderstown.  R.F, 
professor  emenlus  at  Brown,  has  written 
and  published  two  l)ooks  in  I9S.'):  Smith 
County  Trivia,  made  up  of  thirty-bye  quizzes, 
87.5  questions,  and  3,.')0()  possible  answers 
about  Rhode  Island's  favored  seacoast  re- 
gion: and  Images — Same  Thoughts  in  Verv,  a 
collection  of  poems  co-authored  with  his  late 
wife.  .Muriel. 

C^  ^7  .Approxmiately  120  friends  and 

/     J   associates  recently  attended  a  din- 
^^     f     n(  r  reception  at  the  Biltniorc 
Hotel  in  I'loMcicncc  in  honor  of  our  class- 
mate. I)r   Ken  Burton.  His  two  sons,  Ted,  a 
lawyer  from  .Alaska,  and  Dick,  a  doctor  from 
Rochester,  N.^■..  gave  intimate  reminis- 
cences of  their  father.  In  addition  to  the 
well-deserved  accolades  from  his  associates 
at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Health  Association,  he  was  presented 
with  a  proclamation  by  Governor  DiPrete 
declaring  June  19.  1985,  as  Dr.  Kenneth  G. 
Burton  Day  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

/^ /^  Theodore  Giddings.  retired  city 
^  V^  ediloi  of  the  Huks/inr  Eagle  and  a 

^^  %^  rod  and  gun  writer  who  still  con- 
tributes a  weekly  outdoors  column  to  the 
paper,  received  the  annual  Arthur  .Sullivan 
journalism  award  In  June  from  the  New 
England  chapter  of  Safari  Club  Interna- 
tional. The  award,  which  carries  a  pla(|ue 
and  a  $1,000  stipend,  is  given  annually  to 
the  top  outdoor  writer  in  New  fjigland.  Ted 
has  been  writing  his  column  since  1948  and      53 


has  iii.uli'  ll  iii>t  only  .1  source  ot  infoi  nialion 
on  major  issues  and  orturicntes  ol  held  .nul 
stream  hut  a  widely  read  hulletin  hoard  ol 
events  pertaining  to  sportsmen.  In  his  re- 
tirement he  not  only  has  continued  to  wi  ite 
his  column  htit  also  has  coutiiuied  to  he  the 
paper's  main  huntinii;  and  lishint;  icporter,  a 
role  he  has  filled  lor  close  to  hall  a  century. 
He  is  vice  president  of  the  class. 

^^   /^Lilian  Avila,  Heritage  \'illage. 
^^  I     I  Soiilhhtn  V,  C^onn.,  sends  greetings 
sj  V^  and  would  enjov  seeing  classmates 
who  aic  lia\cling  mi  her  area. 

Van  Rosendahl  Bond,  (athedial  Citv. 
Calif.,  .sends  legards  to  the  class.  Her  son, 
C:harles,  is  the  Pacific  Zone  Field  .Service 
Coordinator  for  the  College  Placement 
Council.  Iiu.  She  has  three  grandchildren. 

Helen  Sparrow  Hicks.  Woodstock. 
Conn.,  is  recovering  Irom  cataract  surgery. 
She  is  active  in  Senior  Citizens,  the  lihrarv. 
and  is  assistant  organist  at  church.  Last  ()c- 
toher  she  went  to  Denver  for  her  oldest 
grandson's  wedding.  Her  son.  Russell,  h.ts  .1 
charier  fishing  hoat  hcithcd  at  Watch  Hill. 
R.I. 

Grace  King  Laurent.  Stanley.  Wis.,  has 
relurned  home  lollowing  cardiac  surgerv. 
Her  son.  |erry.  is  a  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Her  daughter, 
Joyce,  and  her  husliand,  C.ordy,  live  in 
Manitowoc,  where  he  is  production  manager 
Willi  Micro. 

Rosina  Martella.  Slaiiilord,  Conn.,   "is 
enjoying  retirement,  in  good  lu-.illh,  .iiicl 
with  good  friends." 

Allan  Nickerson  and  Kvelyn  celehraled 
llieii   ."idlli  wedding  .mniversary  with  a  re- 
ception held  111  Hudson  Falls.  N.Y..  in  the 
Methodist  ihiirch.  on  the  afternoon  of  |iil\ 
3.  It  was  attended  hv  ahoiit  hitv  of  their  old 
friends  and  included  their  daughter.  M.irt  ia. 
and  their  grandson.  John.   The  toast  to  the 
happv  cou|jle  was  given  hy  Allan's  classmate, 
H.  Adrian  Smith,  who  was  Allan's  hcsl  man 
at  the  Nickersoiis'  wedding  in  193.5. 

Connie  Candee  Patton,  Sun  City.  Ariz... 
was  iin.iblc  lo  .iiieiid  ihe  reunion  hecause 
she  and  her  hushand.  Miner,  planned  a  Inp 
East  in  August  to  celebrate  their  .'iDth  wed- 
ding anniversary.   Fhey  will  he  happv  lo  see 
anv  classmates  visiting  the  Sun  (atv  or 
Phoenix  .lie. is. 

Mary  Rugh.  Miami,  could  not  m.ike  ilic- 
reunion  because  of  surgery  for  a  new  hip 
prosthesis,  hut  expects  to  be  mobile  again  by 
I'.l'.lll  .iiicl  |oiii  ilie  tiDlli  reunion. 

(^   (^   Fifteen  members  of  the  class  met 
'^    '^  ,it  the  Marriott  in  Providence  on 
%J  \J  Saturday.  May  25.  This  mini-re- 
iiiiion  will  be  an  annual  event  and  will  be  .111 
attraction  for  all  our  classmates  coming  to 
Preividence  for  Commencement  activities. 

Betty  Tillinghast  Angell's  gr.iiid- 
daiighter  gi.idii.iied  in  M.i\  Irom  Moiiiil 
Holyoke.  m.igna  cum  laudc.  Betty  lives  in 
Cranston.  R.I. 

William  J.  Gilbane,  Sr..  Barriiiglon, 
R.I.,  w.is  lecenllv  honored  bv  the  joliii  F. 
F'ogarty  Foundation  for  the  Menlallv  Re- 
tarded with  its  l9cS5  Humanit.nian  Aw.ircl. 
54      liill.  c  h, III  111,111  of  the  hoard  ol  ihe  (iilb.iiie 


huilding  tioiiip.iin,  li.is  .1  long  luMoix  of 
service  to  civic  and  chaiitable  organi/ations 
in  Rhode  Island.  He  is  a  trustee  emeritus  of 
Brown,  a  member  of  the  Providence  Council 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  .md  recentlv 
ch.iired  the  St.  Joseph  Hospital  C.ipit.il 
Campaign.  He  has  held  major  le.iilership 
positions  with  the  United  Way,  Providence 
Bovs  Club,  Bov  .Scouts  of  America,  and  ihe 
Nalion.il  Conlcic-nc  c-  ol  <  Hii  islians  .iiicl  jews. 
Lillian  Kelman  Goldstein,  Providence, 
appeared  on  (.hannel  b   1  \'  on  July  10  to 
protest  the  action  ol  the  U.S.  Senate  in  re- 
Lixing  the  gun  control  laws.  Lillian  was  the 
founder  of  Handgun  .'\lerl  in  Rhode  Island, 
aller  the  murder  of  her  first  husband  in  the 
parking  lot  of  Women  and  Infants  Hospital 
in  Providence. 

(^    /"^  PI. Ills  are  progressing  lor  our  50th 
^^  l"^  icunion.  .'\iin  and  Al  report  that 
V^  V^c.iMiiig  conlinues  for  ihis  gala 
show.  Walter  Barney  li.is  the  lead  on  the 
ic'union  gills  c  omininec'.  suppoiiecl  In 
Louise  O'Brien  Owens.  Joe  OIney,  Bea 
Minkins.  .iiicl  Warren  Bubier.    I  he  Uni\ei- 
sily  was  happv  lo  li.ue  us  111   I'.l'ili  and  tlie\ 
still  need  us  in  I9SI).  Budget  voiii  iiionev 
and  save  the  dates.  M.iv  '_'3-'i(), 

(^  ^^  Margaret  Carter  Hough.  Cincin- 
'^      /   nati.  writes:  "Mv  daughter,  (hii.i. 
V^    /     received  her  law  degree  from 
Boston  Clollege  Law  School  in  May  of  this 
year.  She  had  received  her  undergraduale 
degree  from  Siiiilh  {College.  In  Se|)teiiiber. 
she  began  a  clei  kshi|)  in  llie  Superior  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  Mv  htisb.ind  continues  his 
private  practice  in  internal  medicine.  1  re- 
tired from  niv  career  in  psychology  soon 
after  my  daughter  arrived  but  have  been 
continually  active  in  the  arts,  with  a  special 
interest  in  young  black  artists.  I  initialed  a 
national  program  in  the  arts  for  Links.  Inc., 
.1  national  bl.tck  women's  organi/alion.  1 
have  been  active  in  the  arts  in  Cincinnati  and 
.1111  a  trustee  of  the  Cincinnati  Institute  of 
the  Fine  Arts." 


(^   /^  Seven  ol  oiii  cl.if 

y^  ^^  the  50lh  iiiinion 

*_v' Vjol  Pawtuckel  (R. 


c  l.issmatcs  attended 
in  of  the  class  of '34 
.1)  High  .School 
held  on  .Sept.  'J2,  I'.I.H-t:  Ewan  W.  Fletcher 
(who  was  c  l.iss  |)i c-sidcnl ),  Marion  Couch 
Moreau.  Sam  G.  Hall.  Elsie  Lightbown 
Denison.  Virginia  MacMillan  Trescott. 
Arthur  Herbert  Noble,  Jr..  .iiicl  Craig  A. 
Parker 

Eleanor  Addison.  Pidvideiue,  is  an 
expert  on  the  Fldeiliostel  program.  Last 
year  it  was  Niagara  Falls.  Canada,  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hainpshire,  and  Williams 
College.  II  you  have  never  gone  to  an  Fl- 
derhostel,  conlact  Fle.iiioi   lor  clet.iils  ,iiid 
lips. 

Helen  Gerber  Bloom  spent  last  winter 
in  her  new  coiicloiiiiniiiin  in  Del  Ray  Beach, 
Fla. 

Ben  Chase,  Oi.inge.  (^)iin..  writes  that 
he  and  Frances  Babcock  Chase    10  have  a 
new  grandson.  Spciuci   L.iwtoii  Chase  (by 
way  of  Tyler  Chase  '73  and  (andy).  born 
February  '.SI.    I\ler  was  a  football  player 
who  set  placekic  king  ii-coicis  ,11  Brown.  Bell 


has  congeslue  lie.iil  l.iilnie  but  with  iiiecli-      1 
cation  he  is  stable  now.  .Although  he  missed    1 
with  regret  the  festivities  and  the  football 
meetings  this  past  year,  he  watched  every        ; 
Ivv  g.ime  on   I'V  and  "loved  ('ornell- 
lildU  11!" 

Phyllis  Littman  Corwin  s  husband. 
Jerome,  retired  so  that  they  now  have  more 
lime  10  do  things  they  had  postponed.  Fhey 
did  so  much  1  raveling  related  to  his  business 
that  traveling  is  not  uppermost.  Jerry  again 
had  a  showing  of  some  of  his  photographs, 
this  time  at  the  Providence  .Art  Club,  f  he 
Corwins  Inc-  in  Pro\  iclence. 

Walter  Covell.  liarrington.  R.I..  was 
profiled  in  the  I'mvidente  Siinrhn'  Jatiiiial  last 
March.   I  he  story  lead  in  part:   'Born  in 
Barrington.  (iovell  graduated  from  Brown 
LIniversilv  in  103iH  and  embarked  on  a  ca- 
reer that  has  included  a  job  as  a  page-boy  at 
NBC  in  New  York,  a  stint  in  the  merchanl 
marine,  and  jobs  in  advertising,  radio,  and 
television.  In  the  '50s  and  early  '6()s.  Covell 
was  an  assistant  program  director  at  Chan-     . 
nel  10  in  Providence;  in  1966.  he  moved  to 
Channel  36  as  program  manager,  retiring 
ten  years  later.  But  retirement  from  televi- 
sion only  meant  a  new  direction  for  Covell. 
I  oday.  he  divides  his  time  between  real  es- 
tate sales  in  B.iirington  and  performing  as 
an  actor  when  the  occasion  arises  and  the 
casting  company  calls.  Covell's  experiences 
as  a  hit  player  .ind  movie  extra  include 
lleeting  appearances  in  the  feature  film  'I'/ir 
Vcriiiil.  slaiiing  Paul  Newman,  and  lecenllv. 
in  the  made-for-television  movie  Robert  Kcii- 
iiftly  and  His  Tiini-s.  Walter's  latest  role  is  as 
Colonel  Must.ird  in  the  video  \eision  ol  ihe 
board  g.mie  Clue. 

Edward  Galway's  duties  as  director  of 
L'.N.  Soci.il  Dcleiise  Research  take  him  to 
many  inleiesiiiig  places.  Last  December  he 
went  lo  .Saudi  .Arabia  in  conjunction  with  an 
Aiab  Stales  project  on  the  piexention  and 
control  of  illicit  tiafhc  in  cultural  properties 
and  he  will  he  going  back  there  from  time  to 
time  as  work  progresses.  In  March  he  was 
scheduled  lo  go  to  the  U.N.  Institute  for 
Namibia  in  I.asaha  to  deal  with  criminal  jus- 
tice options  lor  that  country  when  it  gains 
independence.  He  lives  in  Rome. 

Lillian  Avseev  Harris.  West  Hartlord. 
Conn..  IS  .inolhci  F.lck  rhostel  enlhiisi.isl.  She 
W.IS  planning  a  trip  to  one  in  llalv — either 
Rome.  Perugia,  or  Verona.  She  also  planned 
lo  see  Isi.iel  .iiicl  Sw  ii/ei  kind. 

Marjorie  Meyersahm  Lamm.  B, inning. 
Calif.,  Holes  lb, It  she  has  been  sponsoring 
the  Brown  Book  Award  at  Banning  High 
School  .iiicl  Beaumont  High  School  for 
about  five  years  now.  "fii  addition,  lor  sev- 
eral years  1  have  enjoyed  writing  the  alumni 
recommendations  for  the  students  from  our 
Inland  F.mpire'  for  inclusion  in  their  ad- 
mission packet.  I  have  even  had  the  joy  ol 
seeing  some  of  these  interesting  young  slu- 
denls  receive  admission.  I  do  also  have  the 
disappoinlmenl  of  finding  that  ihey  have 
.icceptecl  .iclmission  lo  Stanford.  Harvard, 
and  Bryn  Mawi.  Last  year,  as  1  recall.  I  in- 
terviewed about  eighl  students.  It  is  fun.  We 
travel  F^ast  almost  every  summer  but  never 
in  time  for  the  reunions.  I  ha\e  a  son  and  his 
family  li\iiig  in  Souili  Windsor.  Conn.  Foster 


works  al  tlio  Liniled   I'ci  linolojjies  Research 
Center  in  Hartford.  We  IhkI  il  difficult  to 
resist  the  trip  to  plav  willi  the  two  httle 
granddaughters.  I'ntil  rcientiv.  Providence 
was  always  included  in  the  trip  so  we  could 
visit  ni\  aiMit  in  Barrington.  I  do  have  one 
child  on  the  West  (ioast  with  nie  (Elizabeth) 
and  so  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
grandson  often  for  she  is  head  dietician  at 
Eisenhower  Medical  Center,  Rancho  Mirage, 
which  is  only  about  forty-hve  minutes  awav. 
A  year  ago,  1  met  Barbara  Crosby  Lyman 
for  lunch.  She  filled  in  some  of  the  vears, 
and  I  enjovcd  the  \isii  tremendouslv." 

Rita  Keneiick  Lipman.  New  Rochelle, 
N.\'.,  is  now  doing  interior  design  after 
twenty  vcais  in  landscape  design.  Her 
daughter  was  married  last  November. 

Jim  and  Ciloria  McGuire,  Wilbiaham, 
Mass..  spent  some  time  in  Ireland  during 
UW4.  He  did  lesearch  at  the  Abb\    Ihealre 
Players  in  Dublin,   fhe  hist  chapter  of  a 
book  on  "uniting  of  ^'eats'  translations  of 
Oedipus  the  King"  has  been  published  in  a 
journal  of  Veats  studies  and  the  book  should 
be  published  some  time  next  year. 

Jack  Montgomery,  now  vice  president 
of  People  Management,  Inc.,  .Simsbury, 
Conn.,  wrote:  "Felt  very  badly  alxiul  missing 
the  4.'ilb — think  I  had  made  all  the  'regular' 
reunions  since  the  20th.  We  were  in  Scot- 
land and  England  with  our  two  daughters. 
In  lact  have  since  returned  from  another 
venture  to  England  and  France  with  the 
girls.  Recently,  I  completed  four  years  as  a 
consultant  after  retiring  from  forty-two 
vears  with  the  Travelers  Insurance  Compa- 
ny in  I'.tHO." 

Charlie  Williams.  Woodmont,  Conn., 
who  was  aboard  the  ballleship  l'ni)is\lvaiiiii 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  attended  a 
reunion  of  his  shipmates  last  ()<  tober.  He 
said  about  sixty  out  of  the  100  olhcers  got 
together  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  had  a  great 
time  reminiscing.   I  he  Penns\hvi)iia  was  in 
drydock  when  the  bombs  fell. 

4    /^  Gladys  Chernack  Kapstein,  Prov- 
/  I    I     I  ideme.  was  elei  lid  president  of 

JLVy  ihc  Rhode  Island  Alpha  ol  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  of  Brown  University  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting.  Other  officers  elected  in- 
cluded Victor  B.  Schwartz,  Providence,  as 
treasurer. 
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Andrew  J.  Sabol,  professor  of 
English  at  Brown,  has  been  elected 
Mce  president  of  Rhode  Island 
I  Phi  Beta  Kappa 


A    f~\  Richard  L.  Capwell  reports:  "On 
/I      ^  July  I,  I  retired  as  professor  of 

-1.^^  English  at  East  Carolina  Universi- 
ty, C.reenville,  N.C.,  after  twenty-eight  years 
there,  eleven  of  which  were  spent  as  dean  of 
the  College  of  .Arts  and  Sciences.  Mv  wife 
and  I  intend  to  continue  to  live  in  Creen- 
ville,  but  lo  do  some  traveling  aiul  to  plav  a 
little  more  golf  and  bridge." 

A  f^  Jason  Levine,  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
/I     '^  notes:   "1  retired  several  years  ago, 

-E-  %^  and  for  the  past  year  have  been 
involved  with  the  Broun  Learning  Commu- 


nity in  Retirement,  serving  on  the  ciuiiiu- 
lum  committee,  and  being  a  coordinator  for 
seminars  in  music  and  the  history  of  science. 
Being  back  on  campus  several  days  a  week 
has  really  been  a  great  experience.  My  son, 
Mark  Levine  '71,  is  living  in  San  Mateo. 
Calil..  with  his  wife.  Lisa,  and  two  children, 
Simone,  5,  and  Noah,  2.  Diane  '74  is  now 
Mrs.  Richard  Vogel.  She  has  her  M.B.A. 
from  NYLI  and  is  now  business  manager  for 
the  advertising  department  of  ESPN.  Rich- 
ard '77  is  doing  a  fellowship  in  child  ps\chi- 
atry  in  San  Francisco.  Mark  has  a  private 
psychiatric  practice  in  ,San  Francisco." 

A       A    Irving  R.  Levine.  NBC  News  chief 
/I   /I    ecoiioiiiK  correspondent  (based  in 

-1-    A  Washington,  D.C.),  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  journalism  degree 
from  Roger  Williams  College  in  Bristol,  R.I.. 
al  commencement  exercises  in  May.  Irving, 
a  Rhode  Island  native,  had  previously  re- 
ceived honorary  doctor  of  humane  lellers 
degrees  from  Blown  and  Bryant  (College. 

A    f*^   Knight  Edwards,  partner  in  the 
/  I    r\  l'ici\iiKii(  (•  l.iw  lirm  of  Edwards  &■ 

-1- \_^  .Aiigell.  has  been  elected  .ludilor  ol 
Rliode  Island  .\lpha  of  Phi  Beta  Kap|),i  at 
Brown. 

Dorothy  Gillette  Saum.  Toledo.  Ohio, 
writes:  "Our  son  .Scott  is  a  lawyer,  and  our 
son  .Steve  works  with  his  lather  in  the 
roofing  business.  Steve  and  his  wife.  Laurie, 
have  four  children.  Mv  husband,  )ack,  who 
was  a  lighter  pilot  during  World  War  II, 
built  an  airplane  about  loiiileeii  vears  ago, 
and  lasi  year  he  broke  .i  world  speed  re<ord 
with  the  plane.  I  helped  him  and  we  re- 
(eived  recognition  and  a  plaque  from  the 
National  .Aeronautical  .\ssociation  al  the 
National  Air  and  Sp.iie  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C  " 

A    ^^  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Cooper,  Bangor, 
/I      J    Mich.,  writes  that  he  "retired  due 

-I-    /     to  a  stroke  in  .August  '78.  I  was 
and  am  totally  disabled.  I'm  conhned  lo  a 
wheelchair.  I'm  still  learning  to  stand:  then 
I'll  learn  to  walk.  I'm  otherwise  in  good 
health,  just  too  young  lo  give  up.  Would  like 
to  say  hi  to  Robert  Janes   iiul  Gus  Getter. 
Hope  lo  make  il  lo  oiii    lOih  leunioii  in 
1987!" 

A    r~\  Robert  E.  Grant.  Lake  Placid, 
/I   ^^  \  A  .,  and  Providence,  has  been 

A  V-y  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Paul  Smith's  t^ollege  in  Paul  Smiths,  N.'\'.  He 
owns  his  own  venture  capital  firm.  Grant 
Capital  Management  Corporation,  and 
guided  the  economic  recovery  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Bakeries  Company  while  its  chief  exec- 
utive. He  has  served  on  the  Commission  for 
Higher  Education  Facilities  in  Rhode  Island 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  En- 
ergy Conservation  Oimmission.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  for  three  vears  and  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Lake  Placid  Ck-nler 
for  the  .Arts. 


A    /~^  Harry  L.  Brown  has  been  named 
/I   ^-M  senior  vice  president  and  publish- 
er %_/  er  for  McC.raw-Hills  H)  It:  and 
Popular  C(>mj>nlinjy  magazines.  Both  are 
based  in  Peterborough,  N.H.  Prior  to  his 
new  appointment,  he  had  served  for  two 
years  as  senior  vice  president  for  health-care 
markets,  international  markets,  and  special 
operations  of  McCiraw-Hill  Publications. 
Earlier  he  was  vice  president  of  special  mar- 
kets. 

William  T.  Slick,  Jr..  Houston,  has  won 
the  Alumm  President's  -Award  lor  Service  to 
the  L'niversity  ol  Houston.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  founding  of  the  Center  for 
Public  Policy  at  the  University  of  Houston- 
University  Park.  As  the  leader  of  the  center's 
advisory  council,  he  played  an  active  role  in 
shaping  the  agenda  of  the  center.  According 
to  his  award  citation,  his  leadership  was  cru- 
cial in  putting  Exxon's  hnancial  support 
behind  the  center.  After  more  than  thir- 
ty-five years  with  F'xxon.  Bill  retired  as  a 
senior  vice  president  and  a  member  of  the 
management  committee  on  Dec.  1.  1983. 
While  with  Exxon,  he  testified  on  many  oc- 
casions before  LI.S.  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees on  behalf  of  the  oil  industry  during 
the  energy  crisis  of  ihe  1970s.  He  is  a  trustee 
emeritus  of  Brown 

I*''    /~V  Charles  W.  Pearl  was  a  ( andidate 
r\  I     I  this  veal   lor  the  Land  B.ink  (iom- 
\^  \J  mission  ill  Nantucket.  Mass.  He 
tauglit  social  studies  al  Nantucket  High 
School  for  thirty  years  before  retiring  and  is 
now  a  real  estate  broker.  He  is  also  a  volun- 
teer fireman.  Charles  is  a  member  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  and  has  served  on 
the  Park  and  Reireation  Commission, 
among  other  (ommillees.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
dent ol  the  X.inliuket  Rotary  C^lub. 

Arnie  Raphaelson  and  his  wife.  Ruth, 
write:   "Perhaps  we  are  the  alumni  family 
who  is  the  farthest  away  from  Providence 
this  year.  .Arnie  is  finishing  a  teaching  as- 
signment in  economics  at  a  Tokyo  universi- 
ty. If  anyone  is  traveling  in  the  Far  FLast,  do 
call  so  we  can  help  wilh  directions  or  sug- 
gestions for  food  and  sightseeing.  Our  Dal- 
las friends,  Carol  and  Dean  Jacoby,  sent 
some  guests.  Our  home  phone  is   I  okvo 
0:5-420-9148.  Dr.  Marc  Raphaelson  (see  '74) 
and  .Am.inda  bei.ime  parents  recently." 
David  Rosenfield  has  been  elected 
commander  of  Bavonne  (N.|.)  Post  No.  18, 
Jewish  War  \'elerans  of  the  U.S.  He  served 
in  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  Lt.  (jg.)  in  the 
Pacific  fleet.  .A  librarian  at  St.  Peter's  Oillege 
in  Jersey  Citv.  he  has  lived  in  Bavonne  since 
1980. 


5-t     Wan 
I     N.V. 
J-  cditii 


Warren  B.  Coburn.  Brooklyn, 
appears  in  the  lorty-third 
lion  (1984-85)  of  Who\  Who  m 
Amenca  on  page  (il2. 

Louis  H.  Papineau,  Jr..  has  been  nom- 
inated as  director  ol  the  Delaware  Develop- 
ment Office  by  C.overnor  Castle.  .A  resident 
of  Wilmington.  Louis  recently  retired  as  vice 
president  ol  the  Du  Pont  Company's  Chem- 
icals and  Pigments  Department  after  more 
than  thirty-three  years  with  the  firm. 

Douglas  Watson  has  been  appointed  55 
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secretarv/treasurci  on  llic  lirsi  Ixtaid  oi  di- 
rcclois  of  ("oniiminilv  Svslcnis,  liu.,  the  new 
parent  corpoialion  of  the  Allentoun  (Pa.) 
Osteopathic  Medical  Cieiitei.  He  heads  the 
Investors'  Set  vice  Group  at  Qiiakeiloun 
National  Bank  and  lives  in  Rellilehein,  Pa. 

Ih^   /^   rile  Rev.  Harrington  M.  Gordon 

r~\  J  telebiatcd  the  thntieth  aniiiversa- 
sj  ^^  rv  ol  his  oidination  to  the  Episco- 
]Kil  priesthood  on  |unc  '24.  He  is  the  rector 
111    I  liiutN  Ghurch  in  ("lanstoii,  R.I. 

Malcolm  G.  Winne  has  joined  \F  Gor- 
poration's  l.ee  subsidiary  as  picsident.  He 
originally  joined  the  l.ee  Ckinipany  in  19iHI 
as  an  area  sales  vice  piesident.  He  was  pio- 
moled  to  vice  picsident-sales  in  July  I9.S1 
and  in  December  198'2  was  named  vice 
president-marketing,  responsible  tor  sales 
and  advertising.  In  I98:<,  he  was  elected  a 
senior  vice  piesident.  He  has  also  served  as 
senior  vice  president-marketing  ol  Campus 
Sportswear.  He  and  his  wile,  Floience. 
planned  to  relocate  to  the  Meiii.im.  Kans.. 
area. 

^    (^  Dorothy  Santin  Atkinson  unles: 

f\    ^  "•"  .I"'''   l-'*^^'  ill  'li<^'  tli'ip'^''  '" 
\J  \J  Mystic  Seaport,  I  was  in.irried  to 
William  .Atkinsim,  Jr.  (Mlf  '49).  Bill  and  I 
celebrated  our  hrst  anniversary  on  ]uh  21 
He  is  a  retired  General  Dynamics  (Electric 
Boat  Division)  executive,  and,  alter  seven 
years  yvith  the  state  of  Connecticut,  I  am 
now',  again,  a  full-time  housewile.  We  do  not 
feel  letired  as  there  is  much  to  keep  us  busy 
in  our  230-plus  acres  ol  land  in  l.edvard. 
Conn.  Much  of  this  makes  up  our  Christmas 
tree  farm,  which  livens  up  the  holiday  sea- 
son and  is  a  lot  of  work  the  lest  ol  the  year. 
Bill  is  also  an  interpreter  at  Mystic  Seaport.  I 
have  tliree  children,  Su/anne  Mi  Kenna 
(Drew  '87),  Scott  McKenna  (C^entral  Conn. 
'89),  and  Krisien  McKenna,  who  is  a  senior 
in  high  school.  -Mso,  I  have  acquired  three 
super  stepsons. " 

Elizabeth  Jackson  Deminoff  (see  Wil- 
liam Deminoff '54  .\.M.). 

M  Sidney  Baumgarten.  Far  Rocka- 
\\,i\.  Wl '..  Ii.is  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Lawrence  Country  Day  School.  He  is  senior 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Baumgarten. 
Swiedler  &.-  Waxman  in  Manhattan.  He  has 
served  as  assistant  lo  the  mayor  ol  the  city  ol 
New  York  and  as  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  Queens. 

*^    ^   Roy  McKechnie  traveled  hallway 
r\  r\  ,ii(iuiid  the  world  to  attend  his 
%^  \J  ;iOtli  reunion  this  year.  Roy  is  cre- 
ative director,  .South  East  Asia,  for  Kenvon 
&:  Eckhaidt  and  has  been  living  the  colonial 
life  in  Kuala  Eanipur,  Malaysia,  lor  the  last 
three  years.  He  married  Barbara  Casado,  a 
graphic  designer  and  graduate  ol  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute  in  May  1982.  Roy's 
son,  JR.,  is  an  actor  whom  classmates  have 
probably  seen  in  national  commercials;  Roy's 
daughter,  Alexandra,  graduated  from  the 
Hewitt  .School  in  New  'lork  this  June. 

Socrates  H.  Mihalakos  was  one  of  three 
continued  on  page  58 


Profile:  HARRY  SMITH  '57 


Underground  publisher 


A  person's  years  at  college 
sometimes  presage  his  career.  In  the 
case  of  Ira  Magaziner  '69,  campus 
activism  led  to  a  life  oi  ftjrwarcl- 
looking  comtminitv  and  business 
venlines.  In  tlie  case  of  Hat  i  v  .Smith 
'57,  iindergtoiind  |)iihlisiiing  point- 
ed the  way  to  a  career  in,  well,  un- 
derground publishing. 

Smith  was  kicked  out  of  Brown 
in  1956  (alihoiigli  he  was  latei  read- 
mitted and  did  graduate).   The 
crime?  Producing  a  "dedaiation  of 
independence"  from  the  University. 

"I  drew  up  a  manifesto  tot 
Marcv  House."  he  explains,   "wliicli 
most  of  tlie  people  in  (he  dormitory 
signed.  We  seceded  fiom  the  Inter- 
Dormitory  Council  because  of  taxa- 
tion without  real  repiesentation." 

Smith  says  that  in  medieval  uni- 
versities students  hiied  and  hied 
professors.  "  Ihcv  had  a  leal  voice  to 
go  along  with  the  tuition  they  paid," 
he  remarks,  "instead  of  token  rep- 
resentation on  a  sliident-laiiiltv 
coinicil.   This  was  the  poinf  1  was 
trying  to  make.'" 

The  manifesto  was  the  lead  sto- 
ry ill  the  linni'ii  Diiih  Herald  the  next 
day.  "Dean  [Roald]  Bergethon  called 
all  the  signers  into  his  office,  one  by 
one.  and  told  each  that  it  had  been  a 
good  joke  that  had  gone  far  enough. 
I  was  (he  only  person  who  main- 
tained that  it  had  not  been  intended 
as  a  joke,  and  since  this  was  the  con- 
servative "50s.  I  was  expelled.'"  As  an 
afterthought,  he  adds:  "I  also  wrote 
an  article  about  breasts,  which  the 
Herald  published.   This  probably 
didn't  hcl])  mv  case. " 

Smith  was  readmitted  lo  Brown 
a  semester  later,  alter  producing  a 
letter  from  a  ps\chlattist  that  tes- 
tified that  he  was   "sane  and  able  to 
work  constructively  in  a  comnumi- 

ty-" 

An  affable  fast-talker,  Hariy 
Smith  is  the  kind  of  person  who 
seems  to  know  everyone  in  restau- 
rants. He  works  out  of  an  office  suite 
in  lower  Manhattan,  near  New 


York's  City  Hall,  Contained  in  three 
rooms  are  mountains  of  books  and 
magazines  as  well  as  the  editors  of 
Pulpsmith.  his  current  small-circula- 
tion C|uaiterlv. 

He  enteied  the  held  of  fiterarv 
magazine  publishing  in  1964  with  an 
ap])ropi  lately  tilled  joiniial.  The 
Smith.  "1  had  been  complaining 
about  university  reviews  tiiat  were 
dependent  on  clicjues  or  particular 
schools  of  thought,"  he  says.  "So  my 
wife  [Marion  Pet.schek  Smith  "59] 
said.  'If  you  think  you  can  do  better, 
why  d<)n"t  voii?"  "" 

For  many  years,  The  Smith  was  a 
staple  of  Village  intellectuals,  shar- 
ing the  stage  with  "highbrow""  quar- 
terlies such  as  Partisan  Review,  but 
quite  different  in  style.  The  maga- 
zine's motto  was  a  rephrasing  of  The 
Neu'  York  Times's  "All  the  news  that's 
fit  to  print."  Instead  of  this.  Smith 
announced:  "Anvthing  goes  as  long 
as  it's  good." 

"(iood"  to  Smith  and  his  staff 
was  often  the  antithesis  of  what  the 
Maisarhiuetts  Reviezo  or  Michigan 
Qiiarterh  Review  wanted  to  see  in 
submissions  of  fiction  and  poetry. 
To  a  struggling  \oung  poet,  he  once 
slip|3ed  in  the  lollovving  note  to  ac- 
company a  1  ejected  maiutscript: 

'Well,  these  poems  are   publish- 
able"  and  probably  will  be  published. 
Because  vou  show  some  ability.  Iin 
bothering  to  tell  you  that  I  find  them 
too  much  in  the  prevailing  mode, 
which  is  talky,  unmusical,  lax.  Vou 
can  go  pretty  far  along  the  art  farm 
circuit  writing  this  way.  which  is 
probably  how  your  teachers  write. 
The  <|ticstion  is:  What  do  you  care  to 
achieye?" 

Smith  believes  that  magazine 
writing  should  be  imaginative  and 
adventurous:  as  he  puts  it,  "the  kind 
of  thing  you  can  take  into  the  bath- 
room."" He  has  little  tolerance  for 
poetry  that  does  not  please  the  ear. 
or  short  stories  that  arc  exeicises  of 
the  liteiarv  stylist.  It  is  these  biases 
that  made  him  decide  in  1981  to 


Harry  Smith  in  his  magazine-  and  book-filled  office. 


abaiuton  his  litoiaiy  magazine  and 
replace  it  with  something  ex|)eri- 
mental — a  qiiaiteily  with  the  tradi- 
tional poetry,  (iction,  and  ojiinion, 
but  also  with  "art-technolog\ -ad- 
vent in  e-ballads-scieiice  fiction-eiil- 
Im  e-tales-propheties." 

The  new  magazine  was  dubbed 
I'ulpsiiiith.  given  an  anvil  as  its  logo, 
and  provided  with  glossy  foui-eolor 
covers  that  owe  a  lot  lo  the  classic 
science-fiction  magazines  and  to 
surrealist  painteis  such  as  Magrilte. 
Bonowing  Ironi  these  disparate 
sources  is  something  Smith  does 
con.scioirsly.  He  has  created  a  "pulp" 
magazine  that  is  much  more  inclu- 
sive than  those  peddling  detective 
stories,  romances,  or  tales  from  the 
Wild  West, 

At  the  same  lime,  Pidpsmtlli  is 
more  literate  than  most  popular 
journals,  mixing  in  mainstream 
poetrv  with  its  ball.uls,  and  shoit 
es.says  with  its  "tales  and  prophe- 
cies." 

Probably  the  quickest  way  to  get 
a  sense  of  the  magazine's  irreverent 
style  is  to  look  at  its  latest  advertising 
leaflets.  In  gigantic  type,  one  bro- 
chure announces:  "The  new  maga- 
zine that  won't  do  a  thing  for  vour 
love  life,  but  will  still  keep  voii  awake 

nights. I'urns  a  good  lead  into  a 

genre,"  it  says  beneath,  and  on  an 
inside  panel  there  is  a  promotional 
poem  that  begins:  "Blessed  are  the 
meek  readers/  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth,/  for  whatever  the  world/ 
owes  lo  writers,  consider  what/  the 
writers  owe  lo  readers." 

"I'm  living  out  a  dream  with 


l'ulj)\inilh."  Snnth  sa\s.  "It  has  good 
writing,  hut  also  good  fun.  Unlike 
man\  establishment  magazines  it 
doesn't  lake  itself  loo  seriously. "  A 
recent  number  included  installments 
of  two  serialized  novels  (sometliing 
you  don't  see  much  of  these  days),  a 
poem  by  Erica  Jong,  an  article  on 
anarchists,  and  a  story  entitled  "The 
Mutant  Poets  of  Mela  Four. " 

Other  issues  have  iiuluded  the 
work  of  well-known  writers  such  as 
Jorge  I.uis  Borges  .ind  Ha\den  Car- 
ruth  alongside  contributions  h\  new 
wi iters.  Says  Smith:  "A  majoritv  of 
the  writers  in  Piilpsiiiilh  have  never 
fjeen  published  before." 

So  far,  the  experiment  has  Ix-en 
a  success.  Pulpsinilli's  circulation  is 
close  lo  10,000,  an  almost  unheard- 
of  level  in  the  world  of  little  maga- 
zines, and  it  is  distributed  nationally 
bv  Horizon  Press.  Keeling  its  oats, 
the  magazine  recently  swallowed  up 
.Vcic  )'u)k  Qiiartert\.  a  respected  liter- 
ary journal,  in  the  way  that  New  York 
Magazine  digested  Cue — retaining  a 
few  of  the  trademark  features,  but 
doing  away  with  the  bulk  of  the 
])ul)li(alion. 

"One  of  the  problems  that  come 
with  success,"  remarks  Smith,  "is  the 
amount  of  submissions  we  get.  It's 
good  lo  have  so  many  manuscripts, 
but  lately  thev've  doubled,  thanks  to 
Pulpsmilh'i  high  ranking  in  a  Writer's 
Digest  sinvey  that  rated  magazines 
according  to  how  kind  they  are  to 
imsolicited  writing. " 

Smith's  publisliing  ventures  are 
not  limited  t(j  pei  iodicals.  A  poet 
himself,  he  began  to  print  his  own 


work  'in  oider  to  do  it  right."  His 
poems  have  appeared  in  magazines 
such  as  The  Literary  Review,  Kansas 
Quarterly.  Bittenoot,  and,  somehow 
— Smith  can't  explain  it — in  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  Books  of  his  po- 
etry include  Me,  The  People,  Ram- 
scent,  and  The  Early  Poems.  Following 
the  publication  of  his  epic  poem. 
Trinity,  he  was  awarded  PEN's  1976 
Medwick  Award  for  "his  poetry,  his 
commitment  to  human  values,  and 
his  achievements  as  an  editor." 

Fhe  Smith-Publishers  now  has 
fiction,  non-fiction,  poetrv,  and 
diama  titles  in  slock,  including  po- 
etry collections  by  the  late  Brown 
professor  Charles  Philbrick  '44  and 
his  son,  Stephen  Philbi  i(  k  '72,  who 
farins  sheep  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. 

Another  book,  A  Modern  Dun- 
ciad,  by  Richard  Nason  '50,  was 
called  "an  undergroinid  classic"  by 
the  Village  Voice,  and,  accoiding  to 
Smith,  "rakes  the  modem  poetry 
establishment  over  the  coals  in  he- 
roic couplets."  Smith  savs  with 
exciteinent:  "This  one  is  acmallv 
making  a  profit!" 

Na.son  is  also  the  author  of  the 
longest-running  serialized  novel  in 
Pulpsmith,  called,  appropriately,  The 
Soforth  Saga.  Collections  of  Nason's 
poetry  have  been  pulilished  by  The 
.Smith  and  other  small  presses. 

None  of  Smith's  ventines  aie 
big  money-makers,  but  he  and  his 
skeleton  staff  seem  happy,  coming  in 
to  work  on  holidays  and — on  the  day 
of  this  writer's  visit — in  the  teeth  of 
snow  squalls.  If  fmancial  success  ever 
arrives  hei e  to  meet  editorial  ac- 
complishment, it  will  only  upset  the 
delicate  stacks  of  matiuscripts  and 
magazines  anrf  make  everyone  in  the 
office  thoroughlv  uniomfortable. 

But  this  is  not  atiticipated,  nor  is 
it  likely .  As  Sinith  told  his  young 
contributor  years  ago:  "The  question 
is — what  do  you  care  to  achieve?" 

P.M. 


(iiniR'ilu  111  l.uvM'is  MdmiiKilcd  liii  .Sii|)ii  icii 
Clourl  judgeships  by  (lov.  VVilliaiii  A.  O'Neill 
in  |iine.  SocraUs  is  a  member  of  a  promi- 
nenl  (heshire  l.iu  hiiii. 

tf  ^  J.M.  Daley.  Jr..  Cliipenino,  Calif.. 

r^l'^nous:     In  .uldilion  U)  mv  real  es- 
\^  \J  late  bidkeiage  company.  I've  re- 
(eiilK  opened  K.<|iiii\   Investment  (iionp 
West,  a  part  ol  a  nation. il  iDmpanv  that  fleals 
in  educating  and  consulting  with  people 
active  in  linaiK  lallv  distressed  properties.  Mv 
son,  Mark  (Stanford  'S5).  is  mv  vice  piesi- 
dent  and  right  band  man  while  he  takes 
another  flegree  .tnd  toathes  water  polo. 
Grace  (Wessels  Daley  '59]  has  been  instrii- 
nienlal  in  structuring  our  new  eiiterpiisc. 
Daughter  .Shannon  is  the  newest  Knsign 
Dalev  and  in  flight  training  in  Florid, i.  Kim 
is  a  political  otbcer  in  Paris.  We  plan  to  see 
her  this  lall.  .Son  |oe  is  expecting — oi  his 
wife  is — our  third  grandchild  here  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

Kay  Cashman  Hower  tells  us:  "Ken  and 
I  h.i\e  closed  cmr  lest.iur.int  business  ,ind  I 
am  working  tor  an  altornev  in  Hackens.ick, 
N.J.  Our  oldest  son.  Douglas,  hnished  his 
first  year  at  Rutgers  Universilv  in  New  |er- 
sey  and  two  vounger  children  are  in  high 
school.  .\\\  five  of  us  attended  the  VVvnton 
Marsalis  concert  on  Mav  2(i  as  we  have 
trumpet  enthusiasts  in  the  laniilv.  Doug 
plavs  #1  trumpet  in  the  Rutgers  matching 
li.ind." 

Sheldon  P.  Siegel.  president  ol 
WLVT- TV  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  boaid  ol  governors  ol  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
.Schools,  a  regional  organization  that  sets 
educational  standards.  Sheldon,  who  has 
been  chief  executive  officer  at  W'lA'  I  since 
lyfif),  will  be  a  member  ot  the  board  ol  the 
Assembly  of  Elementary  .Schools. 

(^    r~\  Thomas  Hodgkins.  I  .ike  Bluff. 

r\  ^C  III.,  has  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
\^  V_y  boaid  of  trustees  at  Lake  Forest 
Academy-Ferry  Hall  after  serving  in  the  top 
seat  for  the  past  five  years.  Headmaster 
F'.dward  Paquetle  said  it  was  diflicult  to  put 
into  words  the  exact  measure  ol  gr.itiliide 
and  appieciation  he  has  lor  Tom:   "  Tom's 
commitment  to  the  cause  has  gone  beyond 
the  expected  and  will  serve  as  the  st.mdard 
lor  future  chairmen." 

1*^  /"^Jo^'  D.  Baumgarten,  Holbuood, 
r\  vJ  Fla..  leports:  "Mv  wife  and  I 
\^  kJ  watched  proudly  as  our  daiightei , 
Deborah,  giadnated  magna  cum  laude  from 
Brown  with  the  class  of  'S.'i.  Mv  younger 
daughter,  Sharon  (.Syracuse  '87).  also  at- 
tended.  The  lollowing  Brunonians  also 
shared  our  joy:  biolhers  Sid  '.'i  1  and  Sam 
'6,5,  sister-in-law  Sylvia  'V^.  nephews  Fred 
'79  and  Roger  '82." 

Donna  Lewiss  Brock,  Huntsvillc.  Al.i  , 
became  the  fust  woman  to  be  elected  .Ala- 
bama district  governor  at  the  annual   Toast- 
masters  State  (kjnierence.  A  non-profit 
organization,   Toastniasteis  trains  men  and 
women  in  the  fields  of  communication  and 
leadership.  She  has  served  as  educational 
lieutenant  governor  and  president  of  the 


Mason-Dixoii    I  o.isimasieis  Cliih. 

Dick  Canepa,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  is  a 
teacher  .ind  tennis  coach  at  Pcntucket  High 
School.  His  son,  Dick,  )r.,  was  senior  captain 
of  Newburyport  High's  tennis  team  this 
spring,  and  the  two  sc|uads  laced  e,ic  h  oihcr 
twice.  In  the  second  ineeting,  Dick,  |i .,  won 
his  mall  h  in  a  pressure  situation  to  keep  his 
team's  louriiametil  hopes  alive.  F.,u  her  in  the 
season,  d.id's  tc-.uii  b.id  prex.iilccl. 

Grace  Wessels  Daley  (sec- J.M.  Daley, 
Jr.  '.^(i.) 

Philips.  Hollman.  ManilRsiei.  XIT. 
writes:  "My  wife,  Carolyn,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  F.nglish,  was  leccntlv  named  chaii- 
man  of  the  humanities  department  at  New 
Hampshire  tiollcge.  On  Mav  I,  I  terminated 
the  pri\ale  piactice  ol  law  and  was  sworn  in 
as  the  2lsl  .Superior  Court  Judge  on  the 
New  H.impsluie  bench." 

Gudrun  Adenstedt  Hutchins  notes:   "I 
am  involved  in  ,i  number  of  new  research 
projects  using  election  microscc>p\  and  x-i,iy 
analysis  for  Sprague  F.lectric  Company,  an 
electronic  components  liini  located  in  North 
Adams,  Mass.  Mv  husband,  Clinton,  works 
for  the  same  lirm  as  a  chemical  engineer.  We 
enjoy  our  home  in  rural  Vermont  [Pownal] 
and  are  ple.ised  th.it  our  son.  Mark,  will 
enter  the  Broun  c  l.iss  of  "89  in  Seplembei. '" 

Lois  Erickson  McDonald  is  associate 
cuiatoi  of  the  Fugene  O'Neill   Theater  (Cen- 
ter and  Monte  Cristo  Cottage  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.    The  cottage  is  Eugene  O'NeilTs 
boyhood  home — the  setting  lor  Long  Dii\  •■ 
Joiirnn  Inlii  Nighl  and  a  registered  national 
landmark.  Her  daughter,  Megan,  graduated 
Irom  Blown  in  June,  and  her  son.  Peter.  w:is 
graduated  from  Beloit  College  that  month. 

Roger  K.  Morrison.  Rochester.  N.^   . 
has  been  appointed  director,  media  and 
comnninications  policy,  Marketing  I  Commu- 
nications Services,  at  the  Photogiapbic  and 
Inlormatioii  Management  Division  ol  F.ist- 
inan  Kodak.  His  most  recent  position  with 
the  company  was  marketing  communica- 
tions director.  Broadcast  and  Field  Com- 
munications, (>)nsumc-r/l'rolc'ssion.il  ,incl 
Finishing  Markets 

/^*  /^Charles  F.  Pickhardt,  Pillslord, 
■  "^1     I  ^  '*   ■  ^"''  president  of  M.iiine 
V^  \J  Midland  Bank,  has  been  promoted 
to  legional  manager  lor  individual  financial 
services  within  the  Inveslnient  .Services  Divi- 
sion. He  assumes  responsibilities  as  manager 
ol  administration,  investment,  and  business 
development  actixities  lor  .ill  .igencv  and 
fiduciary  accounts. 

r^    -t    Joseph  E.  Ondrick,  Wvckoff,  N.J. , 

W"^     I     b.is  Ix'en  .ippointed  \ice  piesideiit 
\J  JL  of  advertising  and  promotion  lor 
RKO  Pictures.  His  lesponsibiliiies  include  .ill 
advertising  and  promotion  lor  RKO  Film 
(iroup.  RKO  \ideo  (iioiip,  RKO  Home 
Video,  and  RKO  Pictures  .Syndic. ition.  Prior 
to  this  position,  he  served  as  director  of 
advertising  and  marketing  for  WOR-'F\"  in 
.Sccaucus,  N.|..  .in  RKO  iclevision  station. 

A.  Courtenay  Shepard.  West  port, 
C>)nu.,  corporate  vice  president  and  geneial 
manager  of  Colgate-U.S.,  CA)lgate-Palmolive 
('ompany,  luis  been  elected  cb.iirm.m  ol  the 


Soap  and  Detergent  .Assoc  i.ilion.  He  has 
been  serv  ing  as  vice  chairman,  a  director, 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  .issociation.  In  his  cm  rent  position,  he  is 
in  charge  ol  .ill  traditional  Colgate-Palmolive 
household  .ind  peisonal  care  businesses  in 
the-  U.S.  He  ,incl  his  wife,  Belind.i,  h.ive 
three-  c  liilclicn. 

Duncan  Smith,  .\oiili  Sciiu.ite.  R.I., 
assoc  iate  prolessoi  ol  (German  at  Brown,  was 
elected  seciet.uv  ol  Rhode  IsTiiid  .Alpha  of 
Plii  Beta  Kap|)a  ,il  Blown  .ii  ilie  iccent  ,iii- 
1111. il  ineeting. 

/"*  /~\  Tristram  D.  Coffin  h.is  been 
i'~\     /  elected  .1  member  ol  the  Institute 
\J im^  ol  M.iii.igement  Consult. mis  and 
has  been  certified  as  a  Cerlilied  M.inage- 
ment  Consultant.  .\  resident  ol  Dedham. 
Mass.,  he  is  piesident  of  Dedham  Consulting 
(iroiipol  Westwood,  M.iss.  His  practice 
consists  of  marketing  and  sales  managemenl 
consulting,  including  marketing  leasibilitv 
studies,  profitability  Improvement,  strategic 
planning.  ,iiicl  other  services. 

Donald  R,  Friary  has  been  executive 
director  ol  llisioiic  Dcerlield  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  since  197:'). 

Paul  A.  Zoschke  h.is  joined  .Mli.ince 
(Capital's  Fixed  Income  (iioup  as  a  vice 
piesidetit.  He  will  work  in  Alliance's  Minne- 
apolis office,  where  the  firm's  mortgage  se- 
curities fixed  income  business  is  cenleicd. 
He  had  formerly  been  director  of  fixed  in- 
come for  Century  Capital  A\ssociales,  living 
in  ( ireenwic  b.  ( Conn. 

/~^      A    Elizabeth  Abbott  deMowbray. 

y~V/  I    Tone  Ion.  g.ivc  .in  il  lust  i  .Heel  lie  - 
\J    J-  lure  ,11  the  Biitisli  Puppet  and 
Model   I  heaire  (iuild  in  London  last  Teb.  '_''_' 
on   "Puppetry  and  \'entiiloi]uism  in  the 
United  States. "  One  of  the  members  ol  the 
guild  wrote  in  its  newsletter:  "".She  held  us 
spellbound  lor  ne.irlv  an  hour  talking  about 
the  various  skills  .incl  lee  hiiic|ue'  ol  puppe- 
teers in  Americ.i  "' 

Jack  Edmonston  h.is  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  |)iesiclent.  eommiinieations  ser- 
vices, with  (CW  (Comnninications,  Inc.,  in 
Eramingh.im,  Mass.  It  is  the  world's  largest 
|)ubllsher  ol  computer-related  newpapers 
and  m.iga/incs.  |ack  has  been  with  the  lirm 
for  the  p.isi  twelve  years,  most  lecently  as 
group  vice  president,  communications  ser- 
vices. 

Richard  L.  Shull,  .i  prolessoi  of  psy- 
chology at  the  L'niversily  of  North  Caiolina 
at  C.ieensboro,  has  been  appointed  an  ,isso- 
c  iate  editor  of  the  Jninndl  nf  I-'.xprrimi'iilfil 
Atuihsis  III  Hi'hm'iiii.  Published  bi-inontlilv,  it 
is  a  in.ijor  publication  for  lesearih  on  ope- 
rant beh.ivioi .  His  term  as  as.sociale  editor 
runs  ihroiigh   1988. 

y'^    1*^   Peter  J.  Janulis,  M.ihwah.  N.J.. 

r^  r~\  vv.is  iiisi.illeil  as  second  vice  presi- 
\J %^  dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  ol 
ihe  Multi-Housing  Industry  in  March.  Il  is  a 
statewide  oi  gani/ation  of  .ipartment  owners, 
builders,  m.inagers,  .ind  those  involved  in 
allied  industries.  Peter  is  presidc-nl  of  his 
own  lirm. 

Daniel  L.  Kurtz  wiiles:    "I  h.ive  heeii 


iii>|)iii-(l  l)\  llic  [inilusioii  of  class  notes  l)v 
llu-  iiMialh  latoiiu  iiicinl)cTS  ol  ihc  class  ol 
'65  ro  sciul  aloni;  niv  own.  My  wile,  Kli/alK-lli 
Olafsoii.  ami  I  aic  new  paiciils.  Kli/alx-th 
li.i\ing  gi\i-ii  binli  on  Mav  27  to  a  son.  lic-n- 
janiin   Ihonias.  I  have  recently  lelt  the  at- 
loiiiev  geneial's  ollice  in  New  Yoi  k  after 
almost  six  vears,  where  I  was  in  i  haige  ol 
the  Charities  Bnieau  for  Atlornev  (leneial 
Robert  Abianis.  Previously,  I'd  been  associ- 
ated Willi  Skaddeii  Arps  Slate  Meagher  it- 
Kloiii  and  loinided  a  public  interest  law  hiin 
I  am  lonlinuing  iin  involvement  in  non- 
prolit  matters  and  general  corporate  repre- 
sentation as  ccjuiisel  to  Lankenan  Kovner  & 
Bi(  klord  in  New  ^Ork  (aly.  Our  address: 
3;i5  Cieenwich  St  ,  New  York,  NY,   lOdKV" 

f^  /'"*  Dave  Gneiser.  Deiioit,  Mich.. 
i^K~\  ic  iHJiis  that  he  and  wile.  Carol. 
V^  V-/aiicl  iwi)  sons,  Scott  and  Andrew, 
lie  alive  and  well  in  the  Nhitoi  (aty.  Dave 
loies  that  he  has  just  entered  into  An  associ- 
ilioii  with  Dick  Cl.nk  ("Yes,  Me  Dick  Clark") 
is  s.iles  ni.m.igei  ill  the  Detroit  legion  lor 
Cl.ii  k  s  Iniic-d  Stations  Radio  Networks 
(hiiiiierlv  KKOl.  Dave  is  .ilso  in  charge  ol 
selling  vai  ions  programs  sue  h  as  Die  k  (;lai  k's 
Rock!  Roll  c<:  Remember,  Rick  Dees'  Weeklv 
I  op  40,   The  American  Music   M,ig,i/inc-. 
ScjIi.I  (,old  .Saturday  Night,  .Solid  (.old 
(iounliv.  Weekly  Ccjuntry  Music  Coiint- 
Icjwii.   1  he  Hot  Ones,  and  Countdown 
\iiierica.  and  says  that  il  any  prospective 
icKcrtisers  are  out  there,  to  call  VSVS) 
)  l'l-((9()l).  Da\e  also  works  111  ici  i  uiiing  stii- 
dciils  lor  Blown  .iiicl  went  II  loi    I  uith  the 
iiies  he-  I. liked  to  lor  the  class  ol  'S9.  None 
were  .iccepted  although  none  had  lower 
li.iii  a  ;VH  grade-point  average.  He  says  that. 
uilb  the  compelilion  now.  he  would  not 
b.ue  ,1  c  li.iiii  e  liiiiisell  to  get  into  liiowu. 

Rene  V.  Murai.  Coral  (iables.  Ila.,  has 
been  installed  as  presideiil  ol  the-  Cuban 
\iiieiic.m  Har  Associalion. 

^~s  ^^  Stanley  L.  Cumniings,  Jr.,  Dana 
\~\     I    I'oiiil.  C.ilil,  wioic:  "I  l.iMiig 
V_^    #      Icjund  ,1  w.i\  to  mix  business  with 
pic.isuie  .IS  diiecioi  ol  ,i  marine  institute  in 
Souihein  (;.ililoi  nia,  I  am  btisv  preparing  a 
l.'lll'  sc|uare  i  igged  ship  lor  sailing  in  Sep- 
iciuber  and  mainl.iiii  an  ollue  sui  rounded 

II  two  sides  In  w.iler.  Two  charming  young 
ladies  (|eiinilei .  7.  .ind  Taila.  -1)  keep  me  oH 
the  slic'C'ls  111  iin  sp.iic-  lime-" 

Dr  Jackson  E.  Fowler,  Jr..  uiiies  thai 

III  Jan.  I,  I  a.ssumed  the  position  as  pro- 
lessor  oT  surgery  and  c  Inel  ol  the  Division  ol 
I'lologN  .11  llie  University  ol  Illinois  Hospital 

I  (Imago    I  was  also  appointed  .icting  chief 
I  inologv  at  the  Veteians  ;\dininisli,iticin 
Hospital  West  Side  and  the  Cook  County 
llospii.il  in  Chicago.  In  Mav  ol  this  year,  I 
lec.ime  the  first  recipient  ol  the  Clarence 
S.ielllol   1  lulnued  ( ;ll,lildl   I'lologlc    Sul- 
i.erv." 

Andy  Gann  .uicl  his  wile.  M.ngie.  ol 
Sack\ille.  New  I5iiinswick.  report  the  birth 
il  Kleanoie  )uclitli  on  .'Xpril  'Jli.  "It  was  a 
Hood  spring.  Kle.inore  to|)s  it  oil.  lollowed 
)\  publication  ol  volume  I  of  the  multi-vol- 
ime  CDiifspiiiiilnirr  ol    1  heo|)hile  Caulier 
uid  .iw.iid  ol  .1  SL'.'i.OOd  use. lull  gi.iiil  lo 


continue  work  on  it.  promotion  to  associate 
piolessorol  French  .it  Mount  Allison  IJni- 
veisiiy.  and  an  addition  to  mv  liny  collection 
ol  (..lutiei  .iiilogiaph  leltcis.' 

Judy  Adams  Newman  savs  that   "since 
I'.IHI,  I  have  run  mv  own  public  relations 
business  in  the  (leoigelown  section  ol 
Washinglon,  D.Ci    In  addilion  lo  ilu-  iisii.il 
commercial  and  political  clients,  i  iiovv  lep- 
resenl   I'he  ,Sox  Kxchange,  a  baseball  fantasy 
camp  leattiring  sue  h  reliied  Boston  Red  .Sox 
greats  as  |ini  l.onborg.  Luis   I  iant.  (ieorge 
Scott,  and  liill  I.ee.  For  a  Red  Sox  fall  it's 
woncierlul  lo  spend  a  week  in  Florida  each 
Fcbrei.irv  lo  re.ilK  le.u  n  baseball  liom  the 
iiicii  who  weic'  liic-ic'  III   nMi7  .ind   1*17.5." 


y'"*  r^  Edward  J. 

r^S^(.oiiii  .  has 
V^  V_/  picsitlent. 


Edward  J.  Fitzgerald.  Ridgelield. 
been  promoted  to  vice 

picsitlent.  business  investment,  at 
the  Ameiic.in  Can  Company.  Kdwaiel  was 
secretary  to  the-  cciiporate  business  iiivest- 
iiienl  eomimllc-e.  He  ic-cei\eel  an  M.B.A. 
Iioiii  Rensscl.iei    I'oK  lee  lime    liisiiiiile. 


\l,i|  Jay  E.  Dejongh.  USAF, 

I  c\  I  lies:  "1  li.ne  been  reassigned 


6Q 

V^  \^  lioiu  the-  USAF  .\eacleni\  to  the 
Ac  lon.iuiie  .il  Systems  Division  at  Wright- 
I'lllei  sou  An    Force  Base,  Oliici.  I've  moved 
lo  F.mboin.  Ohio.  I  have  also  been  selected 
.IS  an  associate  lellow  ol  the  .\nieiicaii  Insti- 
inle  ol  ;\eron,iulics  and  Astronautics,  and 
have  been  named  to  the  ,AI.'\.'\  Nation.il 
Membeisliip  ( ioiiimitlee." 

David  W.  Morf.  Brooklvn.  N.^   ,  lelK 
us:   "D.iuglilei   I'.llen  is  w.ilkmg  .It  Id  months, 
just  like  thai,  after  crawling  lorevei.  Wile, 
Mai  v  West,  enjoving  re.il  estate  sales.  I'm 
imolved  in  marketing  anel  |)l, inning  solt- 
ware  piodncts  and  services  to  the  brokerage 
.iiiel  hnanci.il  coiimiunities  for  Mcdiaw-llill. 
which  boiighl  Mouc  hik-Weber  and  made  it 
p.ii  t  of  .Si.iiid.iiel  t^v-  Poor's.  Inc." 

Gordon  S.  Scott  is  chiel  executive 
eillieei  ol  boili  Scott  F.xeculive  .Search  and 
ScoU  Reloc.ilioii  Resources,  which  are  divi- 
sions of  .Scott  Resources  International.  A 
resident  ol  Noithbiook.  Ill,,  he  is  president 
ol  the- (  hie  ,igo  c  li.iplei  ol  ( all/ens  .Vgainst 
W.islc-. 

Stephen  P.  Terni,  Jr.,  noies:   "M\  wile, 
Ic'iii.  anct  1  .iiicl  our  two  children  have  just 
iccentiv  relocated  to  (iillette.  Wvo..  afiei 
living  lor  live  years  in  Colombia.  Our  l.atiu 
.\niciieaii  experience  was  both  nienioiable 
■nid  lullilliug:  nonetheless,  we  were  ready 
lor  a  change.  My  job  lure  is  general  manag- 
er for  the  Cartel   Mining  Company,  the 
F>xon  affiliate-  lli.il  opeiales  ils  I'.S.  surl.ice 
eo.il  mines." 

^^  /~\  Stephen  D.  Burgard  li.is  bee  ii 
/    I     lippomied  editorial  page  editor  ol 
#      V>/  llie   :\(tviH(iU'.  .Stamlord,  (anni.'s 
el, Illy  iiewsp.i|)er.  Before  ioining  the  paper 
lie  had  been  eeliloi  ol  the  Dally  Aii^ii\  in 
Mount  Vernon.  N.Y.  He  began  his  journal- 
ism career  in  I!I7()  as  a  suburb.iii  repoitei 
loi   the  Hi'jniilci  Disjiiilili  in  While  Pl.iiiis. 
NA. 
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Gary  .iiiel  Joanna  Bur.stein  Mitro 

lejunt:  "(i.ii\  is  woikmg  toi 
Sp.teih  and  liatterberry,  a  CP.'\ 
lirm  in  downtown  Cincinnati,  and  working 
towards  his  CPA.  |o.uina  was  recently  pro- 
moted lo  associate  piofcssor  of  mathematical 
sciences  al  the  rniveisity  oT  Cincinnati." 

Shaw  T.  Tao  notes:  "In  January.  I  left 
First  Chicago  and  formed   I  ao,  Haddon- 
Cave  &  Partners,  Ltd.  with  a  business  part- 
ner in  Hong  Kong.  We  are  engaged  in  Chi- 
na advisory,  investment,  and  trading  busi- 
ness. We  also  have  a  joint  venture  trading 
company  with  Fairmont  F.nterpiises,  whic  h 
is  a  major  investment  and  shipping  company 
headquartered  in  Hong  Kong  with  olhces  in 
New  York,  London,   Lokyo,  M.iiiil.i.  and 
Vancouver." 

^^  ^^  Robert  M.  Colasanto  li.is  icsigned 
/       /  Ills  position  .IS  directoi  e)l  eniploy- 
/     ^^  cc-  benefits  for  Pacific  .Southwest 
.'\n  lines  in  San  Diego  to  become  vice  presi- 
dent of  Caimnuinily  (iare  Network,  a  San 
Diego  pieferred  |)iovider  health-caie  man- 
agement syslem.  In  his  new  position,  he  will 
h.ive  e)\eiall  m.iii.igemenl  responsibilities  lor 
the  I  oiiip.iin  . 

John  E.  (Jnderhill  wiiies:      f  he  soft- 
ware development  company  loi  which  I 
have  worked  during  the  past  live  years  was 
ace|uiied  tii  ),inu<ii\  b\  Martin  Marietta.  In 
actchlion  to  adjusting  lo  the  changes  brought 
about  from  the  consolidation  ol  our  small 
group  into  a  vet  v  large  eirgani/ation.  I  have 
leceiulv  been  transferred  fiom  New  Jersey 
lo  the  suburbs  of  W.ishington.  D.C..  where  I 
shall  be  involved  in  planning  lor  the  shoit- 
and  loiig-lerm  growth  ol  the  coinpan\'s 
tompuler  centers.  Mv  wile.  I.viin.  <ind  1  .ne 
experiencing  ihe  expected  coiilusion  Ironi 
starting  over  in  a  new  aiea  altei  ten  vears  in 
our  loriner  town.  Our  ehildieu.  Rebecca.  5. 
and  Cregory.  2.  are  f.iiiug  much  better  than 
ibeii  p.uenls.  Oui  new  .iddiess:  H.5H9  Alwell 
Rd..  Polom.ie  ,  Mel,  2dH.'')-l." 

^7  O  ^'•'''■''  ^-  B"PP-  ]•■••  recently 
J     y^  |oiiicel  Men  g.in  Sianlev  &r  Co..  Inc.. 
§    \J  \ew  N  III  k  (  itv.  as  a  principal  in 
the  Imesinienl  B. inking  Division.  His  lunc- 
lions  are  lo  develop  business  with  and  inan- 
.ige  the  firm's  overall  relationships  with  se- 
lected corporate  clients.  Waller  w.is 
previously  aililialed  with  (joldnum.  S.ic  lis  X: 
(io.  as  a  vice  president  in  the  lirm's  Capital 
Markets  Croup.  He  and  his  wile.  M.irv.  con- 
tinue to  live-  in  R\e,  N.N 

Dr.  Lisa  Marquis  Leeds  lells  us:  "I  li.nc 
just  completed  mv  first  year  ol  resiefeiitv  in 
intern. il  medicine  at  University  Hospital  in 
Denver;  I  graduated  liom  medical  school  in 
I9H4  alter  allendiiig  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  Univeisilv  of  Colorado  Medical 
.Se  hools.  Nathaniel  is  !l  and  Michael  is  (i,  and 
we  coiiliiiiic  lo  Ine  in  l4oulder.  (k)lo." 

Nino  Moscardi.  Providence,  reports 
thai  Ins  third  son.  Scbaslian.  was  born  on 
Match  29.  ■'Mcillbew  is  now  6  and  (Ihrisio- 
pliei   ;i-  None  ol  lliem  e.iii  run  ibe  'veer'  ei- 
iliei    " 

Brenda  Reddix-Smalls.  Florence.  S.C, 
W.IS  .1  e. 11  idle  I. lie  ibis  spi  iiig  lor  the  I2lh  cir- 
cuil  I. limb  eouil  ludgesliip  ill  South  C. noli-       59 


iia.  She  sfivcs  as  diicclor  ol  Carolina  Re- 
gional Legal  Sei  vices,  vvliicli  provides  legal 
assislaiiee  lo  the  pool.  Her  expciieiiee  also 
iiuhides  woi  k  in  private  piactite.  and  about 
■10  peiieiit  of  hei  eases  mvoKe  diiiiiesli<  law. 
She  is  iiiai  lied  lo  Milton  A,  Siiialls  .nul  is  the 
mother  ol  two. 

1)1.  William  H.  Wilson  li.is  moved 
Irom  Wisiimsiii  to  I'iltslnii  gli.  where  he  is  an 
assistant  prolessoi  ol  psvihialiy  at  the  Llni- 
versity  ol  Pittsburgh  School  ol  Medicine.  His 
address:  rxU)b  Westniinstci   I'l  ,  I'liisbingh. 
I'a.  \52:V2. 

^^     A    Geoff  Burkman  c ontinues  lo  make 
/  /I    a  liMiig  b\  selling  enleitaiiinient  at 
/         1    bis  mdeiiendent  store.  Renais- 
sance Music   Media,   l'.)'Jt  South  Smithville, 
Rd.,  DaMoii,  Ohio  4,'>42().  (f.lli)  2').S-ll);i,S. 
■Ml  alumni  are  invited  to  subinil  iet|uests  lor 
albums,  videos,  and/or  compact  discs  (please 
enclose  S.ASK).  (leoll  invites  all  lo  plav 
"Spol-lbc-Ivy-I.eague-Zombie"  in  (Icoige 
Romero's  bv-iiow -released  "Day  ol  the 
Dead."  CieolT  m.ikes  bis  si  leen  debut  plaving 
(wo  zombies,  "uiib  loi.il  oii-si  reen  tunc'  ol  ,it 
least  seveial  seiiinds.  ' 

Allison  McMillan  Crawley  li,is  lice  n 
ii.imed  diredoi  ol   lirow  it's  .Aliimiu  .tiid 
Development  Inlormation  Sei\ices  (.XDIS). 
A  member  ol  the  Urowii  develoi)nieiil  stall 
since  1977,  she  was  co-direelor  of  ,M)1S 
prior  to  assuming  bei  curreni  responsibili- 
ties, which  iiKludc'  overseeing  alumni  re- 
cords, gilt  accoimliiig.  prospei  1  research, 
and  reports  generation  loi  llie  .iluinni  ,iiicl 
development  ollices. 

Dr.  Daniel  W.  Moore  (77  Ml)).  ,i 
neurologic  surgeon,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  (.rand  \'iew  Hospital  medic.il-denlal 
stall  in  Peikasie,  I'a.  1  le  is  .ilso  a  slal I  [ihvsi- 
cian  with  Abingtoii  Memorial  llospil.il  and 
holds  prolessional  appoinlments  ,il  IVnin- 
sula  (.ener.il  llospil.il  in  M,ii\l.iiid  .iiid 
Nanlicoke  Menioii.il  llospil.il  m  Del.iw.ne 
He  lives  in  ( ,ai  \ers\ille.  I'.i. 

I)r  Peter  V.  Pickens  .Mid  Estee  Robin- 
ski  Pickens  711  upon  the  biilb  ol  an  1^  II)..  S 
oi.  bain  gill  II. lined  .\llison  Dee  on  .April  'J7. 
Peter  is  in  the  piiv.ile  practice  of  hematolo- 
gy/ontolcigv  in  .Vbington.  Pa.  Kstee  is  direc- 
tor ol  marketing  with  IMRX  Corporation,  .i 
joint  venture  ol  IMC  Corporation  and  Ccn- 
Cocoi.  ,1  genelic  engineering  tirm.  Friends 
can  le.icli  ibem  at  I  1  Hi  l.al.ixetle  Rd.. 
Wavne.  P.i,  l')ll,S7. 

1)1 .  Marc  Raphaelson  .iiid  his  wile. 
.Amanda,  leporl  the  birth  ol  .i  son.  M.ison,  in 
Frederick.  Md..  where  M.irk  praclices  neu- 
rology. "Perhaps  M.ison  will  be  Brown  cUiss 
of  2008." 

Dr.  John  R.  Zech.  .i  genc-ial  pi.Kliuoii- 
er.  has  been  gi.iiiled  couitesv  privileges  al 
lloKoke  llospil.il  111  Spriiigbeld,  Mass.  He 
served  bis  iuleinslnp  .md  lesidencx  at  Alb.i- 
ny  Medic.il  (^enlei   llos|)ii.il 

^^  t^  John  Ashby  (see  Barbara  Medei- 
/    r~\  ros  Ashby   7')) 
/    »_,/ John  J.  Bonacum  wiius;     1  w.is 
graduated  liom  ibc-  Bosion  I  luxeisiu 
School  of  Law  in  1982.  where  1  was  an  editor 
of  the  law  review.  I  .im  now  pi.uticing  law  in 
60     New  ^'oik  Cii\  Willi  ihc- liiiii  cil  Lend.  D.iv  X; 


Loid.  M\  .iddiess  is   1(1  L.ist  f.iid  .\\e..  ,\pl. 
2-11.  New  York.  N.V.  10028, " 

Christopher  D.  Graham  .nul  Jessica 
Pepitone  (see  '7(i)  .iimoiinie  the  biith  ol 
ibeii  d.iiigliter.  Slephanie.  born  on  Mav  17. 
Chris  is  an  allot  nev  wilh  the  l.iw  linn  ol 
Kdwards  and  .Xngell  in  Providence- 

Aimee  Grunberger  .uid  Michael  Hol- 
leran  '79  .innouiue  the  biilli,  in  I'ion  ideiic  e-. 
ol  identical  twin  sons — Maxwell  .iiid  S.ininel 
C.iunbergei   Holleian.  on  |une  2(i. 

Paul  Arthur  Hanson  .md  his  wile.  Su- 
san, .umciunce  llie  birth  ol  |eiiinlei   M.nlh.i 
on  |aiuiarv  :U,  198:1.  in  London,  .md  Ste- 
phanie .Allsop.  on  Mav  'Ml  also  in  London 
Paul  is  now  working  in  the  natural  gas  de- 
paiiment  at  F.sso  Kiirope.  and  ihe  l.miiU 
expects  to  be  m  London  .inolhei  couple-  ol 
veais. 

Dr.  Susan  T.  Kaye  has  joined  the  med- 
ical slalf  ol  Overlook  Hospital  in  Summit. 
N.|.  She  is  a  family  practitioner  with  Ch.il- 
ham  Faniilv  Piaeliee  .-Xssociates  ,nid  Over- 
look Kamilv  Practice  .Assoeiales.  She  is  also 
associate  director  of  Overlook's  Faniilv  Prac- 
tice Rcsidciuv  Program  and  is  .i  mc-mbei  ot 
(he  New-  jersev  .-\c.icleniy  ol  F.imilv  Plivsi- 
cians,  among  other  mediial  societies.  She- 
lives  in  Westlield.  N.|.,  wilh  her  husb.mcl, 
Roger  Bilheimer,  .md  llieu  d.iugluc-i .  .\lie  i.i, 

^^  /^%  Amy  F.T.  Arnsten,  Helb.iii\. 
/  I^Cciim,,  .1  posldoc  loi.il  lellciw  ,il 
/     V^  \  .lie    Llil\c-isll\   Mc-che.ll  Se  liool, 
h.is  ieeei\eel  .1  sb.uc  ol  llie  Allied/.\DRl).\ 
Faculty  Scholar  Award  for  198.5,  which  sup- 
ports research  on  .-Mzheiiner's  disease  b\ 
scholars  chosen  Irom  universities,  collegc-s, 
and  medical  institutions.  Her  research  is  on 
".•\lpha-2  Noradrenergic  Mechanisms  in 
Age-Related  Cognitive  Disorder." 

Tom  and  Lynn  Graham  Goldberg, 
Washington.  D.C..  repoi  I  llie  biitli  ol  twins. 
Mark  Havward  and  Daniel  Lewis,  on  .April 
27.   I'he  Goldbergs  .ilso  b.ive-  a  2  l/2-ve,ii  -old 
daughter. 

Dr.  Jim  Patterson  is  in  pin. He  pi.ieiuc- 
in  opblh.ilmologN  in  Denver.  Jim  gradu.iled 
Irom  (he  L'iiiveisi(\  ol  Colorado  School  ol 
Medicine  in  1981.  He  spent  Ins  inleinslnp 
year  in  New  /ealand  and  tbcn  lelinned  lo 
Denver  for  his  lesideniv  In  ophlh.ilmologv. 
His  wife.  Gini.  a  former  lesidenl  ol  B.n- 
ringlon.  R.L.  Ii.is  .i  piiwile  pi  .ic  lice-  in  pli\M- 
cal  thcrapv. 

Dr  Jessica  Pepitone  .iiiel  Christopher 
D.  Graham   ^.'i  .umoinue  ilie  liiiili  ol  ilie-ii 
d.mghtei.  Sleph.mic.  on  M.iv  17.  Jessica  is  a 
practicing  pedi.ilrie  ian  in  Pidvideiiee.  ".il- 
ihoLigh  b.iMiig  .1  b.iln  is  .i  loi.iib  ne-w  kind  ol 
])r.u  lice-!  " 

Estee  Robinski  Pickens  (sec-  Peter  V. 
Pickens   7  I) 

Ava  Hartman  Rackman  .md  Lee  R. 
Rackman  upon  die  Im  ili  ol  llieii  Inst  c  liilel. 
Rachel   1  heiese  Rackman.  on  M.iy  .'i.  A\.i  is 
on  a  leave  of  absence  Irom  her  position  .is  ,i 
staff  Imanci.il  .in.ibsi  with  IBM  in  V\'lule 
Plains.  N.^'.  Lee-  is  .i  rescue  h  seieiitist  Willi 
IBM  in  ^'orktown  Heights.  N.\'..  and  has 
lecenllv  been  promoteil  (o  a  managerial 
posilion.    I  he  l.iinih  is  living  al  One-  Re-en. il 
Ro.iel.  While  Plains.  N.'l'.   1000.-.. 

Susie  Gladstone  Schub  .md  Barry 


Schub  .ninoiniee  die  l.inlli  ol  tlieii  second 
son.  lelliev  Scoit.  on  Mav  12.  Jelfrev  joins 
big  brother  Robbie,  who  is  LI  months  older. 
Ihe  Schiibs  will  soon  cKeiip\  .i  lioiiie  being 
biiill  111  Moiiisiown,  N.|, 

J.  Patrick  Truhn  writes:  ".Alter  lue 
\c-.iis  .IS  .issisi.iiK  libi.uian  for  collection 
cle-\e-|opiiie-iil  ,il  llie  .American  Ciollege  in 
I'.ins.  I- 1. nice.  I  joined  the  l-'oreign  .Ser\ice  in 
October  198-4.  and  will  serve  as  vice  consul  in 
.Sc-oul,  Korea.  Irom  September  198!)  to 
Match   1987   " 

^^  ^y  Wayne  Barnstone  has  recently  kit 
/       /   die-   1  i.ide-  Fin.mce  Division  ol 
/      /     I- 11  si  Cliie.igo  lo  become  the 
.Asi.i-l'.icibc   iinestnient  officer  at  .AKi.  Inc. 
"1  ,1111  responsible  lor  monitoring  .iiid  estah- 
lishiiig  strategies  lor  .AK.'s  $1  billion-pins  in 
loc.il  currency  investments  in  the  Paeibc 
basin.    I  he  projects  involve  cvervthing  liom 
slocks  .lucl  bonds  to  real  estate  and  local 
ir.ielmg  comp.inies.  Moved  around  the  cor- 
ner in  Brookbn  Heights  te)  24.5  Henry  St. 
anel.  in  the  process.  acc]iiired  two  Siamese 
kittc-iis.  Iliin.m  .md  S/eclui.iii." 

Susan  Bowker  Clarendon  (see  Richard 
P.  Clarendon   78) 

Ellen  M.  DeNooyer.  Ciiiibiidge.  Mass., 
leci-ned  .1  niastei's  in  architecture  Irom  the 
ll.iie.iul  (.r.idiiale  School  of  Design  |iine  (i 

1)1.  Will  Eckhardt  reports  that  iie 
giadu.ilc-cl  liciin    1  eni[)le  I'niversitv  Meelie.il 
School  in  198:i.incl  iseeiiiipleliiighisineclic.il 
resiliency  in  Boston.  "I'll  be  st.irling  a  second 
lesidencv  in  anesthesiology  at  Mass.  (ieiicral 
ill  198<).  .Along  the  way.  I've  continned 
niountaiiicc-ring  and  jiisl  re-liinucl  Irom 
Mount  McKinley  with  Jan  Stone  '80.  wbeie 
we  were  bolb  members  ot  the  New  Fngl.nid- 
New  Zealand  McKinlev  expedition.  We 
mined  back  at  17,200  feel  due  (o  high  winds 
and  extreme  cold.  t)ur  motto:  'Wlieie\ci 
von  go,  tliete  von  are.'  Mv  new-  address: 
20H5  Cioimnonwealth  .Ave..  Brighton.  Mass. 
02 1 :!,'.," 

Marcia  D.Jacobs  received  ,iii  M.B..\. 
Irom  the  H.nv.iicl  Business  .School  and  now 
works  wilh  P.iine  Webber  V'cimiics  in  Bos- 
ion  .IS  .III   .ISSOC  l.lIC-, 

Meredith  Moody.  .Aslie-\ille,  N.C..  h.is 
been  selc-cled  .is  the  Inst  recipient  ol  a  new 
sc  hoi. 11  ship  esuiblished  .it  Western  Canilin.i 
liniveisitv  lo  encourage  business  students  tc 
pursue  entiepreneuial  opporlimities.  She-  i- 
.1  gr.iduale  stiideiU  in  the  university's  M.B.A 
progiam  :iiid  will  receive  a  $200  award. 

Noel  Rubinton.  New  ^'ork  Ci(y.  had  .n 
exlnbil  ol  Ins  photogi  aplis.  "Rellections. 
VV.ile-i  .ind  Light. "  at  C:anio's  Books  in  Sag 
H.ubor,  N.\..  luini  June  2:4  to  July  LL 
"I  Ills  IS  iin  l.ilesi  .uUeimne-  and  I'm  re-. illy 
tin  illc-d  .iboiil  il." 

^^  /~\  Li.sa  G.  Arrowood  ,iiid  I'lnlip  I). 
/   Vt  O'Neill,  |i ..  .innouiue  the  biitli  o 
/     (Jllic-ii   son.  .yiex.mdcr  Felwiii  O'- 
Neill, lis.i  IS  ,111  ,uloine\  with  the  Boston 
hi  111  ol  I  file-  .md  Del  1 .  .md  ibev  live  in  Bos 
Ion, 

Janet  Betlejeski  w  riles:   'I'm  woi  king  a 
an  .inalvst  lor  the  t;ai)il:il  Biidgel  Division  o 
the-  New  \ork  (.:it\    rr.msit  Aulhoiilv.  I'm 
.ilso  (imshing  up  .i  lwci-\e-.ii  siiiil  .is  .i  bo.iie! 


nu'Uibci   lor  iIk'  ( il.M  ici    I'. irk  I-ouiuiatioii." 

I)r    Melrose  Blackett  Imt  Carolyn 
Wade  Blacked   7'0 

Richard  P.  Clarendon  iiolis;  "  Susan 
Bowker  Clarendon  77  .iiicl  I  .iic  li\iiit;  in 
Hr.Klfiilnii.  M,i,,  with  (nii    I  S-month-olfi  son. 
lien.  I  .Mil  woi  kinn  as  a  IKiiispoi  i.iiioii  pl.iii- 
iKi   (oi   M.iiiak'c-  (;<)uiu\." 

Or  Julia  Gray  (SI   M  1)  i  .mil  l)r    Paul 
Marantz  ('Ml   M.D.)  ,iic  p.iiciiis  ol  .1  son. 
Aiulrcu  (.ra\  Maiaiu/.  I)i)in  .Sept.  2(\  l'JM4. 
Julia  has  tonipktccl  her  icsidciicv  in  obsHM- 
rics  and  gvncioioirv  at  New  N'ork  Hospital 
and  is  goini;  inio  private  piaiticc  in  Stam- 
ford, Oinn..  and  learliini;  .11  .Sianilord  Hos- 
pital. Paul  u,is  a  resident  ,nid  ( liicf  resident 
in  internal  mednine  at  Monteliorc  Hospital 
III  ilie  Bronx.  He  is  involved  in  researili  on 
tile  epidemiolonv  ol  ( .irdi()\aseular  disease. 
Tliev  are  living  .11  Ii2  I'epper  Ridge  Rd.. 
St, milord  llli'.Ml") 

Patrick  Hyde  (7.S  ,\.M.).  I  .ikoiii.i  I'.ii  k. 
Md..  h.is  hrcii  selec  u-d  ,is  .1  "hiogi  .iplu-e  "  ioi 
the  lourlli  cdilioii  (it  \\lin\  Whn  ni  Amniimi 
l.mr. 

Newton  Key.  I.inip.isa.s.  Texas,  tells  us 
til, It  he  will  lie  doing  diss<'itatioii  reseat rli 
iiliio.id  this  \e.ii . 

l)i    Benjamin  D.  Levine  uiitcs  ili,ii     I 
.nil  liii.ilU  timsliing  m\  ntedii.il  iesidt-iu\ 
here  at  St,iiiloi<l  this  June.  .\lt<'r  ih.it.  I  lia\e 
been  awarded  a  l.iui'  Scholarship  to  spend  a 
\fai  in  Asia     I  lu-telnrc  starting  in  Septeni- 
liel.  I  \wll  In    oil  to  |.ip.iii  wlicK    I  uill  be 
siiKhing  high  .illiliiilr  su  kiiiss  .11  Sliinsliu 
I  iineisitv  in  M.iimiiiioIo,  up  m  iIk    |,ip,in 
alps.  1-iom  tlieie.  1  hope  to  spend  the  lall 
ilimbiiig  se.ison  in  I'heridie,  Nepal,  working 
lot   the  I  liin.il.ix.m  kesi  tie  .Association  and 
1  milling  .1  high  .iltitiide  ( liiii(   lor  (limbers 
.iiid  irekkcis,  Onic  I  gel  my  wanderlust  out 
ol  ii]\  s\si(  Ml.  I  II  be  beading  to  SoLUhwt-sI- 
II II  Medii.il  S(  hool  in  Dallas  to  begin  a  ( ,11- 
diologv  lellowship.  enipbasl/ing  sports  .iiid 
environiiuiil.il  medicine.  M\  lomi.ide.il 
amis  III  iIksc  .icbeiituies  uill  be  im   uilc'  ol 
three'  \e,ii  s.  Miiicb    Ki\  iisli 

Chester  Murray  ni.inicd  (jiiisiv   ,\iiiie 
hbiist.idl  in  \ew  ^oik(.it\  l.isi   I  c  In  u.ii  \ 
She  IS  a  music  ians'  agent  lor  .\iik  1  u  .m    I  ,il- 
eiit  International  in  New  \ciik.  .iiid  lu   is  .111 
.issisi.mi  \  ice  presideiil  ol  llic'  living    liiisi 
('om|>.in\.  also  in  \e\\  \  01  k 

Lawrence  G.  Rose  111. 11 1  nil  ( ..iil  (  uvli 
111. Ill  on  |inic-  I  ."1  III  M.ii  blehe.ul,  M.iss.  .She  is 
the  .issistant  lor  ,ic  ,idemic  allairs  at  the  Met- 
lopolitan  Museum  ol  An  in  New  Noik.  .md 
lir  IS  associated  Willi  1  Ik  \(\i  Noikl.ni  liini 
III   I  l.ii  lm,m  and  (  i.mn,    I  lir\   liMiii 

HllloklMI, 

Paul  Stoddard  is  puisumg  .1  I'li.l).  111 
gcophvsics,  ccincentiatiiig  in  pi, He  tectonics. 
,it  Northwestei  11  I'niveisin  in  Kvansioii.  Ill 
He  1,111  be  reached  .it  the  cicp.ii  tment  ol 
geologic  al  SI  ic'ilc  es 

^^  /^  Barbara  Medeiros  Ashby  notes: 

/  V^  'Have  closed  ilia|)tei  on  retail 

'      K^  I  .iic-ei .  Returned  to  grad  school 

(I  iiucisii\  III  (  .ililoiiiia.  l).i\is)  in  .Sepiein- 

bci    SI  loi    \l  S    111  ( liilcl  dcvc'lopnieiil.  litis- 

ml,  John  Ashby    "'1.  is  pi  11  suing  emu- 

pi  eiicui  i.il  ciiite.ixoi  s  III  Ills  ow  11  ioii(l-ser\  ice 

cc|uipincnl  business  (s.iles  ,iiid  sciMce).  We 


are  enamored  with  noithciii  ( :.ililoi  ni,i. " 

Carolyn  Wade  Blackett  ,md  l)i    Mel- 
rose Blackett  '7S  announc  e  the  bii  lb  ol  ilieii 
sou.  I'liihp  (;,uringloii  Ingle  Blacken,  mi 
\i)\.  2S.  l',iS4.  Carolyn  is  a  corporate-  attor- 
ney with  Fedcial  Express  Corporation,  and 
Melrose  is  entering  his  last  year  as  an  ob-g\n 
resident  ,it  the  I.  uiversilv  ol    lennessee 
Medic, il  School.   Iliey  live  in  Memphis. 
Tony  Colonnese  is  working  with  ,1 
partner  as  lMierg\  .Associates,  an  engincei- 
ing  consulting  lirm  speciaii/ing  in  conimer- 
cial  and  industrial  cueigv  conservation. 
"Our  cooperative  bouse  is  doing  just  hue  at 
(')  Moiiadnotk  St..  Doicliester.  Mass.  O'iri"). 

II  old  Iriends  are  in  ilic-  .iic.i:  (617)  21).')- 
747'.!. '■ 

Mark  L.  Epstein  ic  pons:     l\c  |iisi 
(onipleled  m\   .M.13..A.  ,11  H.n\. itcl  Uiismess 
School  ,iiid  am  going  to  work  Im   the 
K.iempler  (Company.  :i  real  estate  developer 

III  W'.ishington.  I).C.  Ill  be-  living  in  .\lexan- 
dii.i.  \'.i..  and  look  Imw.iiil  to  he.ning  Iroiii 
Iriends  in  the  .ire.i." 

Richard  and  Elizabeth  Tanzi  Farynyk 
note:  'AVe  have  moved  into  inn  lust  house 
and  are  verv  excited  aboiil  it.  Please  nole  mn 
new  address;  7424  I.ea  Wood  l.ii..  (4i,n  lolic-. 
X.C  2S2I2.  l-'riends.  ple.ise  write'" 

Pamela  Dakin  Harwood  uiiiis      Hugh 
.111(1  I  love  living  111  M.mie  ,mcl  will  settle  beic 
mill    Hugh  hnishes  his  l.uiiilv  pi,icliie  lesi- 
(Icncv  ,it  Maine  Medic. il  (^enlei  in  twnvciis. 
As  .III  .issociate  managei  wilb  I  iisi   Investors 
(^01  pm.itioii.  I'm  dexelopitig  mv  own  leps 
— Iiiiing.  ii.iining.  and  su|)c'ivising — as  well 
as  working  with  mv  own  clients  here  .md  In 
Nevv   \c)ik.  Busv  but  li.ippv," 

Michael  Holleran  (see  Aimee  Grun 
berger   7"ii 

Peter  Kretzmer  writes  ili.ii     I  li.ivc 
liii.illv   lell  Chicigo.  while  I  c  miiplctcd  ,111 
M  l>..\,  .iiicl  .1  I'li.l).  in  economics  .md 
liu.mei-  at  the  I'niversitv  oT  Chicago    I- veil 
though  I  loved  Chicago,  it  Ic'els  good  to  be 
Im.illv  mil  III  school.  I  am  working  m  W.isb- 
iiiglnii.  I).(  ■  .  ,is  an  eccinomisi  lor  the   I  re Ir  1.1 1 
Kesei  vc  I'm. ml, 

Bradford  Linghani.  (  .imbiidge.  .M.iss  . 
npoils:    "l.ile  seems  to  li.ive  begun  last 
\iigiisi  when  (4iiisliii.i  (4i.ipiii,iii  ,iiiel  I  were 
111. lined  111  ,1  g.iidcn  wedelmg.  Ilei   biolliii. 
William  J. H.  Chapman   St),  was  best  111, in. 
.111(1  Neil  W.  Scott  .III  usliei.  We  departed 
1(11   .\dv.i  Scon. I  iimiieeli.iIcK  upon  a  he.ivily- 
l.iclen  iiiotoi cycle  lor  a  week  ol  iinp.n.illeled 
good  we.iihei  and  adventure.  .\  new  e  h.ipter 
Im   us  biiih  beg. Ill  in  |-'ebrttaiv  wiili  two  new 
|iibs:  I  .1111  111  the  marketing  dcp.inmciii  ol 
.III  innov.ilivc-  mlormatioii  sci  v  u  c-  1  misiiliing 
lomp.inv.    I  imeplace.  Inc..  uliieli  |iiiiiliiiis 

d.itabases  ol  luture  events  inloriiuii lis 

e\c  I tmg  to  be  ill  a  start-up  comp.un.  ,\ni  still 
plugging  .iw.iv  ,it  my  Harvard  extension 
biisiiKss  I  mil  ses — onl\  two  to  i  omplete!" 

John  Peterson.  Iiiuohi.  R  b,  .md  L.tti- 
1.1  Dibble    weie  iii.niied  111  |mic   in  \,ing,i- 
tuc  k.  ( ioiiii, 

Aaron  Schuman  is  ,1  i  ompiiiei  lutwoi  k 
designer  ill  I  lewlett-l'ac  k.n  el's  D.ita  Coiii- 
niimicitions  l.aboratorv   in  (aipeitino.  (;,ilil, 
"I  ,ilso  vcilunteet  as  the  vice  piesideiit  ol  ilie 
.S.iii  [ose  I'ood  Co-op." 

Harriet  Silverstein  writes:  "Since  Sei)- 


teinber  l()S4.  I  have  been  an  associate  pro- 
lessor  ol  an  al  Holsiia  University  in  Hemp- 
stead. N.\'.  I  had  two  solo-exhibitions  ol  my 
diawings  and  paintings  this  spring — al  the 
.Sea  Cli'ir(;allery  in  .Sea  Cniff.  N.Y.  Irom 
April  I  }-Mav  30.  and  at  the  Primavera  Call- 
ei\  in  I  liinlington.  \.\'..  Iroiii  M.iv    HI  to 
jiilv    l"! ,' 

Wendi  Sloane  Weitman  notes:  ".Alter 
gi.ielii.iiiiig  hoiii  llie  I  iiiveisitv  ol  C^hicago 
Law  School  ill  )une  l'.IS2.  I  married  (i.iiv  P. 
Weitm.m  in  .August  19S2.  Lisa  Kane  w.is  m\ 
maid  ol  honor.  Gary  and  I  are  now  living  m 
Evanston.  111.  I'm  an  associate  al  the  (^hicigo 
law  ruiii  III  Kiikland  i^-  Ellis,  dcjing  proprie- 
tary rigbis  litig.iiion.  and  Ciary  is  the  political 
pioducei   .It  ('bS-l\'  in  ('bicago." 

^~\  /^Jon  R.  Davids  li.is  reeentiv  moved 
^^  I     I  10  Denvci 

v_-'  \_/  Douglas  Edwards  notes:  Kristen 
Benson  'Sii  and  1  Im.illv  lound  ourselves  in 
the  same  e  itv  long  enougli  to  get  married  on 
June  '.t.  .\  iiumbei  ol  Hrown  alums  attended, 
lor  del.iils  ol  the  wedding  and  Sxll)  glossies 
oi  the  bouev moon,  send  sell-addressed. 
St. imped  plain  brown  wiappers  to  lis  in  our 
new  pi, ICC  ol  legal  coliabitalion:  2()7  Cuitner 
,\ve,.  ,\pt,  (i.  I'alo  Alio.  C.ilil,  '.IC'.OCi," 

Dr   .Sarah  Gilbert-Kurkland.  Si.miloid. 
C  onn.  leceiveel  ,1  doc  loi  ol  niedie  me  clegiee 
Irom  the  Hahnem.inn  L'niversitv  .School  ol 
Medic  ilie  in  Philadelphia.  .At  coiiimence- 
ment.  she  received  ai.ideniic  distliicticin  in 
|)ediatiics.  She  will  eomplele  a  suigical  lesi- 
dencA  .11  Hcision  L'niveisiiy.  While  a  student 
.It  Hahnem.inn.  she  received  lellers  ol  coni- 
mendalion  in  microscopic  analoim.  pedia- 
trics, and  psvc  lii;itiv ,  She  is  iiiari  ied  to  Mi- 
c:hael  [<iv    Km  kl.iiid, 

Jane  Long  wiites  tint     Tve  been 
.iw.nded  .1  liilbnglii  lellowship  lot    MIS:")-S(), 
and  I'll  be  oil  to  li.ijv  come  .Seplembei  to 
wallow  in  the  archives  in  hopes  orpicKlucing 
a  dissert, itioii  lor  my  Ph.D.  in  art  historv  ,11 
Colunibi.i  .It  some  point  m  the  clist,iiil  luliire 
(Ph.D.  is  siemingb  t.iking  loievei   loemii- 
plele!)  " 

David  Lytel  uiites:  "1  am  lunmng  lor 
cilv  council  in  llb.ie.i  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mal v  ill  September  .md  writing  lor  a  nuiii- 
ber  ol  compiitei  iiidnstrv  magazines,  in- 
cluding Otilnir  I lulin.  I.iiik-i'ji,  and  (.recilivi' 
Camjfnttnii.  I'm  huisbmg  a  master's  in  com- 
niunications  at  Ith.ica  College  and  beginning 
a  Ph.D.  in  goveinmenl  al  (Cornell  this  lall. 
Most  ol  niv  lime  now  is  being  consumed  In 
this  (ampaign.  which  is  dermiteh  not  .1 
Cakewalk.  I'm  in  a  primarv  against  .1  guv  who 
grew  up  here  and  h.is  a  wile  and  children 
and  a  tamih-owned  plumbing  business.   I  he 
Democratic  Pailv  is  verv  nuich  on  his  side. 
Mv  academic  work  has  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication c)(  an  article  in  a  journal  called  I  lir 
Iii/oDiiiiliiJii  Soricly.  Cornell  government  pro- 
lessor  Iheodore  |.  Lowi  and  I  have  co-au- 
thored an  essay  on  the  relation  between 
computers  .md  democracy  ihat  will  appear 
next  spring.  I  will  continue  as  a  rescue  b 
assist.int  to  Lowi  when  1  bc-giii  mv  gi.idu.ite 
work  at  (Cornell." 

Sabina  Magliocco,  Bloomington.  Ind., 
h.is  been  ,iw,iid(cl  .1  liilbriglu  grant  to  con- 
duct cihnogi  .iphic    rese.iic  h  in  .S.irdim.i.  Il.i-       61 


ly.  She  icci-ivc(i  her  M.A.  tioni  liuli.iii.i 
Univcrsilv  in  li)H:i  and  is  a  doiloi.il  (.null- 
date  ill  folklore  ihere.  She  plans  Id  study  the 
yearly  <  y<  le  ol  leslivilies  and  ealendai  ms- 
loins  In  a  siiiall  village  in  Sardinia. 

/^    -|     l)i    Marlene  DeMaio.  Viiieland. 
V^     I     N).  Ill  eived  a  doi  loi  ol  ine(ll(  Inc 
\J    J.  (leffii-e  lioni  the  llahneinann 
L'niveisitv  Siliool  ol  Me(ll(  Ine  in  I'hiladel- 
pliia  in  |uiie.  At  the  eoininenceinent  lere- 
moiiies.  she  received  the  Kli/abelh  Blaekwell 
Memorial  I'ri/e  as  the  oulslandliiK  senior 
vvoinan.  She  will  loinplete  an  orlliopedl( 
residency  at  the  Yale-New  Haven  Medical 
Center,  New  Haven,  C>)nn.  While  a  sliideni 
at  H.ihnein.inn.  she  was  elected  to  Al|)lia 
Oinej^.i  Alph.i,  the  medical  honorary  soiletv. 
Jeff  Gould  .nid  Joseph  Pearson  iiiii  loi 
the  liisl  liiiK-  in  loin  veais  loi  diiinii  ill  S.iii 
Francisco  leceiilly.  Joseph  has  heeii  seiving 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  chaplain's  assistant.  His 
slim  ends  this  I, ill.  jeH  has  been  working  as  a 
prolessional  lay  ])ersoi)  lor  various  religious 
organi/alioiis.  He  is  currently  the  loordina- 
tor  of  an  ecuineniial  prison  ininistrv  team, 
which  visits,  counsels,  and  loiuhuts  services 
with  gay  and  leshian  prisoners  ol  the  ,San 
Francis(()  County  Jail  Syslein.  Jell  will  be 
moving  to  Oxiord,  Knglaiul,  this  (oining 
October,  where  he  will  study  at  Mam  liester 
College  in  preparalion  lor  serviie  in  the 
IJnil.ii  1,111  (  Iniiili  of  (Ileal  liiil.iin. 

David  Kaplan  works  lor  Keai  Sle.nns 
in  New  York  City  as  an  associate  in  inorlg.ige 
finance.  He  received  his  MB. A.  from  Hai- 
v.ird  Uiisiness  Si  liool. 

Brian  R.  Leach  is  ,iii  .ismhi.iIc  uiili 
Morgan  Staiik'V  iV  Coinp.my  in  New  \'oik 
City.  He  also  h.is  an  M.B.A.  Ironi  Harvard 
l)i    Frances  Rudnick  Levin  wiiiis:   "1 
would  like  lo  .iiiiiniiiKC  liu   wedding  Ici 
Howard  l.evin  on  June  TI.  My  husband 
reieiyed  his  master's  in  engineering  Irom 
Johns  Hopkins  and  is  piesenllv  a  mediial 
student  at  Mount  Sinai.  .Several  Brown  giads 
were  present  at  the  ceremony.  I  recently 
giadnated  from  (iornell  Medical  School  and 
have  begun  inv  rc-sidency  in  psychiatry  at 
NYH-I'avne  Whitney  Clinic.  We  live  in  New 
Yen  k  Cilv." 

1)1    Richard  G.  Parker  .iiicl  Judith 
Jones  Parker  upon;   'Judith  receiyed  lici 
|.l)    ilcgice  lidin  Holslra  Law  School  l.isl 
,Se|)leinl)er  and  is  now  working  lor  Merrill 
Lynch  Inveslmems  here  in  Minneai)olis. 
Richard  received  his  Ml),  degree  Irom  Yale 
Medical  .Si  hool  last  May  and  is  now  a  resi- 
dent ill  neurosurgery  here'  at  the  University 
of  Mimiesola.  We  have  survived  the  tran- 
sition from  the  Fast  lo  the  Midwest  very  well 
and  are  looking  forward  lo  meeting  Brown 
ahnniii  in  the  aica.  We  can  be  reached  al 
'JdOII  Sharon  Ave.,  S.E.,  Apt.  WA.  Mliine.ipo- 
lis  .5.^)114." 

Irene  L.  Sinrich  is  vci  .inoiliii  imiiibci 
ollhe  class  with  a  leieiil  M.B.A.  Iioiii  Har- 
vard Business  School   She  is  working  with 
I'roclcr  X-  (iambic-  in  I'.iris,  France,  as  a 
lin.iiic  c-  iii.iiMgi'i 
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Sara  Schley  icpoiis  ili,it  Leslie 
Gell  maiiiicl  KoUni  Cohen  on 
.'\pril  29  al  the-  (,,mibiiclge  (Mass.) 


City  Hall.   The  couple,  who  met  on  a  kihbnl/ 
in  Israel,  pl.in  to  return  there,  but  are  cur- 
rently living  in  Cambridge. 

While  lilliiig  oul  cliangc  ol  .iildress 
larcis  ,11  llic  Ciiiibi  idge,  M.iss..  post  ollice, 
Jean  Leibowitr  ,iiiil  Margery  Cooper  real- 
ized tli.it  between  the  two  ol  them,  they  had 
moved  a  tot.il  ol  eighteen  limes  since  grad- 
uation. Last  summer,  Jean  could  be  IcnincI  in 
North  Carolina,  employed  as  a  initritionisl 
lor  migrant  laiiii  workers.  She  moved  to 
New  York  in  September.  Margery  has  just 
recently  staned  as  director  ol  .i  hiinily  relu- 
gee  association  in  Bosion. 

David  Mandel  (sec  Nina  Stillman  'K\}. 

Gregory  C.  Rotelli,  I'loviilinie,  le- 
ceivecl  a  inaslei  ol  arts  degree  in  business 
administration  Irom  CBN  LIniveisilv,  Vir- 
ginia Beaih,  Va.,  in  May.  (^BN  is  a  tree- 
slaiicling  grailuate-leyel  inslitulion,  with 
schools  ol  cominunic  alion,  education,  busi- 
ness aclministi.ilion,  filbliial  studies,  and 
public  policy   (.icgory  was  selected  as  the 
oiilsi.iiicliiig  student  in  business  athmnisii.i- 
tioii. 

Gary  Silberberg  is  associ.iled  with  the 
law  linn  ol  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher 
and  Floin  in  New  York  City.  He  gradu.itecl 
fioin  Yale  Law  School  in  May,  where  he 
served  as  an  cdilor  ol  the  law  review. 

Vanessa  M.  Turi,  Mentor,  Ohio,  notes: 
Tin  working  .is  ,in  assist. nil  .iccount  execti- 
tlvc  in  ihe  clliecl  in.irketing  depaitinenl  ol 
the  M.usihalk  Coinpany,  an  .iiheitismg 
agency  here  in  Cle\'elancl.  It's  not  a  likely 
occnp.ilion  loi  a  biochemist,  hut  1  love  it.  I 
visited  Brown  for  my  brother's  graduation  in 
Mav.   The  we.uher  was  beaulilul — nothing 
like  oiii   'H'J  gi,iclu,ilioiil" 

/~^  ^^  Christopher  Baldwin  writes  that 
%t    /^  gi,i(lii.iic-  school   "(lid  not  turn  out 
\^  \^  to  be  the  most  .ippiopriate  s.ind- 
pile  lo  bury  my  head  in  "  .iiid  now  he  linds 
himself  working  lor  Polaroid  in  Cainbi  idge, 
Mass.,  and  living  in  Charleslown. 

Kristen  Benson  (see  Douglas  Edwards 
'Sit). 

Judith  Malone  teaches  French  l.iii- 
gii.igc-  .iiicl  lilri.iluie  at  St,  Ann's  .School  in 
Biooklvn,  N.N'.   I  his  vear  she  was  selected  lo 
p.nliiipatc  in  the  |oseph  Klingeistein  Sum- 
iiier  Institute  lor   I  eadiers  under  the  .inspl- 
ces  of    leacheis  (.ollege,  (lolumbia  Liinei- 
sity. 

Miriam  Rubin  has  entered  the  diiiKal 
psychology  I'h.l).  program  this  lall  .it  ihc 
Lhiiversilv  ol  Missouri  in  Columbia.    "Am 
liiencis  passing  through  Missouri  (!)  should 
(oiiie  .111(1  visit." 

Robert  Salerno  reports:   "Foi  the  p.isl 
lilteen  inonlhs,  I  li.ive  been  a  Peace  Coi  ps 
vohinieer  in  Fc  u.iilor,  working  with  the 
inmisliy  of  public  health  on  village-level 
potable  water  systems  and  sanitation  la(  ili- 
iics.   I  he  expeiieiue  has  been  great,  and  I'll 
be  here  until  May  198().  My  address:  Ciiei- 
pode  Pa/,  C.isilla  211"),  Loja,  Fcuadoi,  South 
.\ineiii  a." 

Nina  Stillman  writes:   "David  Mandel 
'S'J  and  I  ucic  m.ii  ried  on  June  '_':!  .it  the 
llilmslev  Palace  in  New  York  Cilv.  (June  .i 
lot  ol  Blown  folk  .ittended,  iiii  hiding  Nancy 
Sicotte,  inv  iii.iid  ol  lionoi.  Tracy  Barnes, 


Karen  Brinkmann,  Kate  McCullough.  Julie 
Nadler.  .iiid  Theo  Spanos  wcic  .ill  brides- 
maids. Ll.  William  Fisher  was  an  usher.  It 
was  a  super  party.  lo  sav  the  le.ist!  David  and 
1  are  living  in  Chicago.  He  will  be  Imishing 
his  third  year  ol  law  school  in  absentia  Irom 
Cornell  at  Northwestern.  I  started  law  school 
(yes,  another  dual-attornev  family!)  al  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  September.  We'd 
love  lo  liear  Irom  Brown  alninni  in  the  area. 
New  address:  21  I  Fast  Ohio  ,St.,  Apt.  28 IH, 
Chicago  6l)(ill." 

Marguerite  Trocme,  Ins,  Swiuerland, 
notes:  "I've  |iisi  liiiishcil  a  master's  in  envi- 
ronmental engineei  nig  al  the  Fcole  Poly- 
technlc|iie  Feiiei.il  cle  Lausanne.  The  last  iwo 
years  have  brought  me  a  lot:  Much  learning, 
new  friends,  and  a  new  home." 

/~\      A    Norman  D.  Atkins,  Paris,  says: 

V^/l    "N'on  wouldn't  believe  what's  hap- 
V-/    JL  penecf  to  me!  I've  ni.ide  a  semi- 
loitune  leading  inv  haiku  poetry  on  the 
Paris  metro.  (Ionic  visit  iiie,  one  and  all!" 

Erin  Daniel.son-Haskell,  Bosion,  is  as- 
sist.nit  piogiMiii  (lliedor  al  the  Center  for 
Management  Resell  ih  in  Wellesley.  "1  love 
my  job  with  CMR — a  consulting  firm.  My 
time  Is  devotetf  lo  marketing  and  adminis- 
lering  a  nationwide  executive  seminar  pro- 
gram lor  Digital  Fquipment  Corporation.  It 
was  gieat  to  see  everyone  al  giadnation  in 
May.  1  would  love  to  hear  from  any  alumni 
In  liosion." 

Marc  Fleishhacker  notes;   "1  .im  oil  lo 
|ernsaleiii  lor  iii\  Inst  year  of  rabbinical 
school  at  Hebrew  Union  College.  I'll  be 
there  until  June  lOMli,  so  if  anyone  wants  lo 
say  hello,  please  do  so.  Mv  address:  c/o 
Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King  David  Si,, 
Jerusalem,  Israel." 

Amy  E.  Glamm  Is  a  systems  analyst  with 
Amerii.ui  Man.igemenl  Systems  in  Arling- 
ton. Va.  "Love  mv  job  and  love  living  in  D.C. 
Whc'ii  not  working,  I  spend  my  lime  at  my 
beach  house  in  Delaware.  Anyone  wishing  to 
visit  D.C.  please  give  me  a  call.  1  live  within 
w.ilking  distance  of  the  monuments.  Phone: 
(7(i:i)  Hll-(i2l(i.  " 

Amy  Golden  is  working  for  a  bank 
marketing  .ind  (onsiiltlng  lirni  In  St.  Louis. 
Anyone  living  In  or  passing  through  the  .iie.i 
can  contact  her  al  (HID  CM- KilVi. 

Kent  .111(1  Kate  Smith  Greenfield  li.i\e 
recently  moved  lo  .i  new  aildiiss  in  San 
Francisco:  ilYMi  Cough  St.  #202.  "We  would 
love  lo  see/meet  Brown  people  when  they 
travel  through,  or  move  lo,  or  live  in  San 
Fraiuisco  "  K.ite  lontinues  to  work  as  a  sofl- 
w.iie  engineer  al  the  DroidWoiks.  an 
alfili.ite  ol  LucasFilm,  Ltd.  Kent  has  recenlly 
aiiepted  the  position  ol  .idiiiiiilstralive  co- 
ordiiLilor  to  ihe  vue  president  of  corporate 
communii  ,iiioiis,  Levi  Strauss  &  Company. 

Craig  S.  Hemond  is  associate  engineer 
Willi  Speiry  Corpor.itlon  Fleitionic  Systems 
ill  Cle:irwatei,  Fl.i.  ""Began  new  job  with 
Spei  IV  in  Ma\ .  Will  work  on  team  project 
(eight  people)  under  contrail  from  the  U.S. 
Navy,  using  engineering  and  (ompntcr  sil- 
ence skills  le.u  lied  al  Brown   " 

Ted  Hopton  writes:  "Have  survived  my 
Inst  yen  ol  ic, idling  and  spent  seven  weeks 
ibis  suinmci  Iciding  Miidciiis  .ill  over  Fu- 


idpc  (llu'U-  an  1 1  mi;f  l)rrnfils  Inr  \(.\n  lur  si)" 

Elizabeth  Sharpless  li.is  been  sckiicci 
((I  p.ir  li<  i|),il(-  Ml  iIk'  tiu-(lK,il  silioLirs  pio- 
gi.iin  ,11  llic  Bduinan  dniv  School  ol  Medi- 
cine ofWake  Forest  L'niversily  in  Winslon- 
Salem.  N.C).  She  enrolled  at  the  medical 
school  in  August.   The  medical  scholars  pro- 
gram was  begun  there  two  years  ago  lo  fos- 
ter iiuerest  among  selected  students  lor  la- 
rc'eis  ill  academi<   medic  inc. 

Michael  B.  Silberberg  has  complelcd 
his  Inst  veal  at  (Cornell  I  iiiveisit\  NIedical 
((illege  and  spent  the  summer  working  in 
the  departnient  ol  oioiliiiii>larvngolog\  at 
New  \'oik  Hospital.  ".Anv  lirown  Iriends 
who  visit  the  New  ^'ork  area  and  need  a 
place  to  Slav  arc  alwavs  welcome:  420  Kasl 
TOlli  St.,  Apt.  I()-|.  New  \oik  C.iiN  IIKIL'I. 
('-'12)  472-4142." 

Larnette  Son  li.is  begun  her  proles- 
sioiKil  Irainmg  piogi.mi  in  musical  iheatre  at 
llic-  .\iiiencaii  Musical  and  Dramatic  Acad- 
ciii\  in  New  Voik  (aly.  She  is  enrolled  in  the 
acielcraled  |)rogram.  compleling  loin'  se- 
iiKsiers  ol  siiidv  in  a  lilleen-montli  period. 

Alice  J.  Speh  reports:  ".-Xlter  graduat- 
ing Iroin  Brown.  I  received  a  lellowshi|) 
liom  Brvn  Mawi  College,  where  I  am  now 
doing  graduate  work  in  Russian  language 
<uid  literature.   This  summer  I  studied  at 
Norwich  University's  Riissi.in  school,  where 
1  have  received  .i  Stale  Dcpaitiiiciii  lellow- 
shi|)  through  the  .Soviet  .md  Kast  luiropean 
Resiaiili  .md    1  raining  ,\cl  ol   l9K!i.  Kven- 
iLi.ilK   I  pl.ni  lote.uh  Russi.m  language  and 
liici.iluie,  allbough  I'm  iiol  sure  al  what 
Icxel — college  or  high  si  IhkiI    I  slill  return  to 
l'io\idencc  now  and  ,ig,mi  lo  \isii  Iriends, 
liui  any  others  who  want  lomnLiii  me  m,i\ 
do  so  al  litis  address:  lli\ii  \l.iui  (  cillcge, 
Russian  Dcp.n  Inu  iil.  Ui\ii  M.ivvi.  I'.i. 
I9ltl(l." 

Joan  Katherine  Winter.  I'.ilo  Alio, 
(::ilil.,  IS  .1  m.iikcting  .idiiimisii  .iioi  with 
bl)S  III  \loinil,iiii  \  l(•\^.  C.ilil 

r^   t^  Charlie  Hartwcll.  Chris  Smith. 
^^  r~\  .mil  Todd  Uooian  were  pictured 
\^  \^  l.isl  M.n   111  llie  AiKhdiugr  rimes 
lull  hluking  on  ihe  Seward  llighwav.    Ilie 
Inn  s.iid  they  were  heading  mil  to  lish  loi 
the  summer  in  Kodiak  belore  an  eighleeii- 
moiiili  nip  lo  ,\usii,ili,i  ,111(1  New  ZciLnid 

Liam  G.B.  Murphy  writes:  "I  am 
woikmg  .IS  .1  leg.il  mill  II  ,il  \\(.\  in  New 
\  ork.  M\  boss  is  Randall  G.  Drain  '6.5.  I'm 
learning  a  lot  and  enjoxing  everv  minute. 
New  Ndi  k  Citv  is  going  lo  be  inv  home  loi  ,i 
while — I'm  .going  to  NNl'  l.,iw  .School  in  the 
lall.  Mv  address  will  be  '.V.'i  VVasliinglon  S(|. 
West — any  and  all  are  welcome  lo  drop  in 
and  walih  a  firsl-veai  swe.il'" 

y""^    r^    William  Ueniinoff  54  A.M. 

■  ^^    li.is  been  pidmoted  to  sccretai  v 

^_^  y^J    ol  (iiiiinell  C^illege  in  (liinnell. 
lou.i.  Ill-  u.is  previoush  dnecloi  ol  college 
ickiiioiis.  .Mter  leaching  Knglisli  al  liiowii 
,ind  ,11  the  L'niversitv  ol  Massac  hu.sells  al 
.\mlicisi,  he  became  director  ol  news  and 
piibliialions  al  the  lallci  institution  and  in 
I'll).')  became  a.s.sociate  diredoi  ol  the  Coni- 
niillee  on  Institulional  Cooper.ition  ol  tlii' 
liig   I  en  Universities  and  the  Uni\eisii\  ol 


Chicago.  He  li.is  been  .it  (<riiinell  siiuc'  1'.I70. 
His  wile  is  Elizabeth  Jackson  Deminoff  '"kV 
"Daughter  .Xmic  is  .i  gi.iilu.ile  siiidciil  in 
speech  and  he.inng  science  at  the  L  nnersily 
ol  Illinois;  son  Slephen  takes  graduate 
courses  in  biologv  al  the  University  ol  Min- 
nesola;  and  daugliler  Katherine  is  on  ibe 
stall  ol  Hokkid.i,  .i  (irmnell  bookstore.  " 

Norman  G.  Einspruch  '.")9  PhD.,  (^oi.il 
(iables,  Kla..  is  an  electiu.il  and  compulei 
engineering  prolessor  and  dean  ol  the  (Col- 
lege ot  Engineering  al  the  University  ol 
Miami.  Part  ol  a  treatise  he  edited  are  the 
teiilh  and  eleventh  vtjhnnes  ol  VLSI  Elcc- 
Iriiiius:  Mic>i>\liu(t>iie  Srii'tirr.  He  explains: 
"1  he  treatise  describes  the  state  of  science 
and  teclniology  and  asses.ses  trends  lor  the 
lulure  ol  \'l.SI  (verv  large  scale  integralion) 
and  the  scienlilic  base  thai  supports  its  de- 
velopment."   1  111-  series  is  publisliii!  b\   .\ca- 
ileniii   Press.  Ini 

Jean-Yves  Parlange  Ii2  I'li.D    b.is  been 
appoiiiied  piolissoi  ol  .igi  ic  ultiiral  engi- 
neering in  llie  New  \ork  .Stale  College  ol 
,\gric  ulluie-  and  Life  .Sciences  at  Cornell 
University.  .'\  .specialist  in  .soil  and  water 
movement,  he  comes  to  Ithaca  Ironi  the 
School  ol  Knvironmenlal  ,Sliidies  at  Ciilhtli 
Universitv  in  .Xnstralia,  where  he  has  been  a 
prolessor  since  197H,  He  is  ic-cogni/ed  .is 
one  ol  the  world's  loreniosi  aulhorilies  in 
the  held  ol  soil  plnsii  s. 

Barbara  Hendrick  Sanford  '(ill  .\.M  , 
'()!i  Ph.D.  leieiMil  .in  lioiioiai)  degree  liom 
Hales  (College  in  \I.i\    Direilorand  senior 
stall  scienlisi  ol  ilic-  |.i(ksoii  l.aboiatorv  in 
15.11   ll.niior.  Maine,  she  has  de\oted  her 
careei  lo  lese.iii  h  in  genetics  :iii<l  imnuinol- 
ogy.  Before  assuming  le.ideiship  al  |,ickson, 
she  was  :issoci:iled  lor  mam  \eais  with  the 
.Sidne\   I'.iibci  (  mUK  ci   Inslitiite  in  lioslon. 

I  he  Res.  William  E.  Olewiler  (w 
.A.M.,  Roanoke,  V'a.,  notes:  ".Mlei   liu-  \e,iis 
as  pastor  ol  the  Norlliumberl.md  Uiiiled 
Methodist  Church,  I  will  biionie  paslor  ol 
Highland  Park  Uiiilcd  Melliodisi  Church, 
Roanoke.  Marv  Haugli  Olewiler  and  I  have 
jiisi  lelebraled  the  second  .uniiversarv  ol  our 
marriage.  I  (onliiuie  as  bo.iid  member  .tnd 
lorniei   president  ol  ihe  Rur.il  Fellowship  ol 
llie  X'nginia  I'nited  Melhodisi  Conreience, 
.111(1  .IS  .1  member  ol  llie  (onference's  lom- 
niission  on  ibe  Sl.ilus  .mil  Role  ol  Wonieii." 

Jane  Donahue  Eberwein   li'l  I'll  1)    is 
professor  ol  I'.nglisli  at  ( >.ikl.ni(l  l'iii\eisii\ 
(Mich.)  .111(1  lives  in  Biiiningliam.  Miili.  .She 
is  llie  .iiithor  ol  Duknisoii:  Sixilfifiiw  iij  l.iinilii- 
iKiii.  an  inlerpietive  sliidv  ol  Kniih  Dickin- 
son just  published  h\  the  Universitv  ol  M.is- 
saduisells  Press, 

Richard  Barron  '72  A.M.,  Maplcwood, 
\.|..  h.is  been  n.inied  .i  vice  prcsideiii  of  l'..l\ 
Hiilton  S;  Co.,  Inc.  He  w.is  manager  of 
marketing  (onmmnicalions.  1  le  .md  Ins  wile. 
.Alice,  have  a  son.  .Alex:iiidei. 

Karen  B.  Steele  '71  Plil).  Ii.is  been 
.ippoinled  assisi.ini  dc.in  i>l  .ii.idemic  all.iiis 
.11  Queensboiough  Conmnuiitx  College  in 
Bavside.  N.'^'.  She  has  l.iiighl  .il  Brown,  the 
Universitv  of  (:oiiiie(li(  nt.  John  |.iv  College-, 
MaiMiiounl  College,  .md  the  N\'U  School  ol 
Conliiuiing  Fdiii  .ilioii,  .md  b.is  publislii-d 
articles  on  women  wiiii-is  ol  ihc  miuirciuli 
centiirv. 


David  F.  Curtis  '77  Ph.D.  was  lecenllv 
appointed  chairman  of  the  department  ol 
English  at  S.ii  red  Heart  Uiii\ersilv  in  West 
Haven,  Conn    He-  holds  the  rank  ol  assislant 
professor. 

I  lie  Rev.  William  R.  Long  '77  Ph.D.  is 
a  professor  of  religion  .md  bimi.mities  and 
the  chairman  of  the  department  ol  religion 
at  Reed  College  in  Oregon.  In  addition,  he 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  ol  the  Insti- 
tute for  Judaic  ,Studies  and  Schools  lor  the 
citv  of  Portl.ind,  Oieg.  .-Xii  ordained  Pie.s- 
bvterian  minister,  he  has  taught  and  been 
active  in  many  capacities  in  Jewish,  Catholic, 
and  Prciteslant  eoimminities  in  the  North- 
west . 

Patrick  Hyde  '7.S  A.M.  (see  '7S). 

Michael  O'Dea  '7cS  Ph.D.  is  living  in 
Dublin.  Ii<-l,ind 

Ma|.  Richard  S.  Leff '79  Ph.D.  li.is  been 
decoialed  wiili  ilu-  .\ir  Force  .Acliie\ement 
Medal  al  W  illoid  ll.ill  Air  Force  Medic .il 
(ieiilcr  in  .San  Antonio.  The  medal  is 
awarded  to  :iirnicn  for  meritorious  service, 
acts  of  courage,  or  other  acKimplisliments, 

Rita  Marinho  Moniz  '79  Ph,D,,  execu- 
tive dnecloi  ol  llie-  I, ill  Ri\er  (Mass,)  Re- 
gional  I  .isk  Folic  and  a  lormer  city  official 
In  New  Bedlord,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  viie 
president  (lie,i(l(|uarters)  ol  the  national 
bo.ird  ol  the-  \  VVC.A  of  the  US.A.  .A  member 
ot  the  \  VVC.As  nalional  governing  bodv 
since  1982,  she  was  elected  lo  a  thiee-vear 
term  ol  oIIkc. 

Kenneth  L.  Ransom   .SI  Si.M    iioles:  "I 
have  elected  to  end  my  eiii|)lo\inc-iii  with 
(iiilf/Chevron  and  join  F.lkoii  Oil  (Company 
as  vice  presidenl-diiccloi     Flkoii  is  b.ised  in 
Denver  " 

Richard  A.  Wines  '.SI  Ph.D.  is  an  m- 
vcstor  relations  consultanl  with  (ieorgeson  t>l: 
(^onipanv  in  New  Vork  (aly.  He  has  taught 
al  Sullolk  University  and  Fisher  Junior  Col- 
lege and  has  rccenlly  published  a  hook,  Ffi- 
lilizi'i  1)1  Ami'iicti:  From  WiiUf  Ren<li>ii(  '"  Hi- 
smiiir  KxfjIiiildlKiii.  lliioiigli  I  eiiiple  lliii- 
\ersitv  Press. 

Lourdes  Morales-Gudmundsson  '82 
Ph.D.  li.is  been  liMiig  m  Souili  Windsor, 
(ioiiii..  since  last  Oelobei.  .She  recently  ac- 
cepted a  position  at  the  University  ol  Con- 
nedicut's  modern  and  classical  languages 
department  at  .Stamford,  where  she  will  be 
moving  shortly  with  her  husband,  Reyiiii, 
and  their  9-ye.ii-olil  daughter.  Carmen 
Flena. 

Marieve  Rugo  'S2  .A.M.,  Ncwion, 
Mass,,  is  the  author  of  /•'ii-l<l  of  \'isiiin  and  Is 
working  on  a  second  hook  of  poems,  Tlic 
\\'ii\  Hire.  She  has  had  two  lellowships  al  the 
M.ie  Dowell  Colony  and  recently  re. id  at  the 
F'olger  Shakespe.ire  l.ibi.ii  v  in  W:ishiiiglon, 
D.C. 

Montri  Viriyayuthakorn  'iS2  PhD  . 
senior  nieniber  ol  the  lese.uch  stall  at  A  l(i 
F.ngineering  Research  Center  in  Priiuelon, 
N.J.,  has  been  awarded  his  second  U.S.  pat- 
ent. His  invention  relates  lo  "methods  and 
app.uatus  lor  lormiiig  uniloini  extrudates 
.111(1  paitii  iilarh  lo  meihods  .md  app:ir:itiis 
lor  extiuiling  lubiil.n   j.iikc-ls  .iboiil  (.ible-s." 
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-»     /f  1 — V    Richard  Smith   76  Ml)  ,  a 

\  /I      I      I    lainilv  practitioner,  has 
i.VA  Jl.^   joined  the  Rowley  Medical 
Ollue  in  Roulev.  Mass.  He  had  practiced  in 
Rhode  Island  lor  three  years  and  in  C;am- 
bridge  (Mass.)  Hospital  for  two  years.  His 
practice  includes  working  in  Ipswich,  liev- 
erly  Hospital  emergency  room,  and  Oable 
Kmergencv  Services.  He  lives  in  Ipswich  with 
his  wile,  AIniena,  also  a  doctor,  and  their 
young  son. 

Daniel  W.  Moore  77  M.D.  (see  74). 


OBITUARIES 


Abigail  D.  Steere  '10,  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
a  retired  ediicalion.il  and  vocational  guid- 
ance counselor  in  Boston  public  high 
schools:  Oct.  10,  \m2.  She  received  her 
Ed.M.  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  ol 
Kducation.  Survivors  include  her  slepniece, 
Ruth  ('..  Sdunidl    Slii-  was  the  sister  ol  the 
lale  Alice  Steere  Burgess    IS. 

Mildred  Morse    19,  20  AM.,  Hanover, 
N.H.,  secretary  and  curator  of  the  depart- 
ment of  art  at  Dartmouth  College  from  1922 
until  her  retirement  in  1965;  May  13.  There 
are  no  immediate  survivors. 

Harold  William  Pearce  '22,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  owner  of  Hal  Pearce  .Saddlery  & 
Western  Wear  in  Phoenix;  ."Xpril  2.5,  1984. 
He  was  the  former  president  of  the  Welsh 
Manufactining  tionipany  and  a  town  coun- 
cilman in  Harrington,  R.I.  Phi  Delia   fheta. 
Survivors  include  his  son,  Harold,  jr.,  8013 
North  lllh  Ave.,  Phoenix  85021. 

Artcher  Estabrook  Griffin  '23,  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  leliied  sales  managei  with 
the  chemical  tlivision  ol  C^amp  Manulactiu- 
ing  Companv  in  Franklin,  \'a.;  Julv  16.  Siu- 
vivors  include  his  wife.  Dare.  2300  Riddle 
Ave.,  Wilmington  19806. 

Rodely  Perry  Kilsby  '25,  Walsonville, 
Calif.,  retired  president  ol  Kilsbv   Tube 
Supply;  Feb.  19,  1984.  Beta   Fheta  Pi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  daughter,  Mary  l.ou  Dau, 
735  CAUlhia  Ct.,  Watsonvillc  95076. 

Fhe  Rev.  George  Plummer  Helliwell 

"26,  Claremont,  CUilil.,  a  retired  minister 
with  the  L'nited  Church  of  Christ  in  Wash- 
ington Slate;  May  23.  He  was  awarded  his 
B.D.  from  the  Chicago   Fheologiial  Semi- 
nary in  1934.  Sin  vivors  include  his  wile, 
Eleanor,  Claremont  Manor,  650  West  Flar- 
rison,  Claiemont  91711. 

William  Howard  Sweetland,  Jr.  '26, 
Providenie,  a  building  m.ui.iger  m  Provi- 
dence; May  9,  1984.  Survivors  include  his 
wife.  Esther,  198  Waterman  St.,  Providence 
64     02906. 


Leonard  Thomas  Maynard  '27,  War- 
wick, R.I.,  a  former  neino-psvchiatric  nurse 
at  Butler  Hospital  in  Providence;  July  17. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Beriha,  Sylvia 
Dr.,  Warwick  02886,  and  a  son., 

Mary  Jane  Briggs  Murphy  '29, 

Charlestown,  R.I.,  retired  chairman  of  the 
history  departmeni  at  Coventry  (R.I.)  High 
School  and  senior  clas.s  advisoi  there;  Julv 
22.  Survivors  include  her  husband.  Walter, 
Shady  Harbor  Dr.,  Charlestown  02891,  and 
a  son. 

John  Benjamin  Tanger  '29,  Boston,  a 
retired  executive  willi  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company  in  Wayland,  Mass.;  April  19,  1983. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Grace,  37  Fayette 
St.,  Boston  02116. 

George  Edwards  McGregor  '30,  Hav- 
erhill. Mass.,  leliied  president  and  chairman 
ol  the  board  ol  Haverhill  National  Bank  and 
a  member  ol  ihe  National  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Small  Business  Adminislialion;  June 
7.  He  attended  the  Graduate  School  of 
Banking  at  Rulgeis  Universilv.  Mr.  McGre- 
gor was  founder  and  treasiner  ol  the 
Greater  Haverhill  Foundation,  a  nonprolil 
trust  for  Haverhill's  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development.  A  charter  member  ol  the 
Ha\ei  hill  Industrial  Commission,  he  was 
chairman  for  ten  years  of  the  Haverhill 
Housing  Aulbority.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  Dean  Junior  Col- 
lege at  Franklin.  Mass.  Phi  Dell.i   Fheta. 
Survivors  include  his  wile.  F.li/abeth.  42 
Groveland  .St.,  Haverhill  01830,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter. 

Orville  Phillips  Stillman   33,  Las  \  e 

gas,  Nev.,  a  retired  bank  examiner  with  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  in 
New  ">'ork  Ciiy;  May  23.  1984.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Marion,  867  North  Lamb 
Blvd.,  Sp.  #134,  Las  Vegas  891  10. 

Charles  Dungan  James  Smith  '34, 
Rehobolb,  M.iss..  piesiilenl.  Ire.isurei.  .uid 
founder  ol  Smith  Industrial  Supplies;  )ul\ 
15.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  retired  vice  presideni 
and  Measurer  of  the  .Apco-Mossburg  tlom- 
pany.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  .'\ttle- 
boro  (Mass.)  VMCIA  and  bad  also  served  as 
president  of  the  United  Fund  in  Atlleboro. 
Survivors  include  his  wile,  Virginia,  1  1  Lo- 
cust Ave.,  Rehobolh  02769,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter. 

Leonard  Arthur  Kamaras  '39,  Piovi- 
dence,  a  pi.ii  Ik  mg  alloi  ue\  ui  Rhode  Island 
for  more  ihau  lorty  years;  Aug.  14.  He 
graduated  liom  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Law  in  1944  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Rhode  Island  and  American  Bar  Associ- 
ations. .Survivors  include  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Pellell,  200  Abboll  St.,  Springlield, 
Mass.  01118,  and  .i  liKither,  Di .  Raymond 
Kamaras  '34. 

James  Francis  Trickett,  Jr.  '39, 
Chelmsford.  Mass.;  Mav  2.  1972.  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa.  Survivors  include  his  wife.  Dorolhv, 
Sinai  Circle,  Apt.  #C;-4.  Chelmslord  01824. 


Dr.  Anthony  Joseph  Rotelli  '43.  Provi- 
dence, a  physician  in  Providence  for  many 
years;  July  12.  He  graduated  from  Tufts 
Medical  School  in  1946.  He  was  a  varsity 
football  pkiver  at  Brown.  Delia  Kappa  Epsi- 
lon.  Sinvising  are  live  ihildren,  including 
Dr.  Anthony  J.  Rotelli,  Jr.   (i7,  Peter  J.  Ro- 
telli '74,  and  Gregory  C.  Rotelli  '82,  420 
Angell  Si.,  ProM<len(e  02906.  Dr.  Rotelli  was 
ihe  brolhei  ol  Andrew  G.  Rotelli  '32  and 
Rose  Rotelli  Barone   37. 

Earl  Frederick  Shoop  '44,  '53  A.M., 
Vero  Beach,  Fla.;  Sept.  II,  1984.  Survivors 
include  his  lather,  E.S.  Shoop,  2040  45th 
Ave.,  Vero  Beach  32960. 

Richard  Wright  Strachan  '44,  Provi- 
dence, a  lormei   pioject  engineer  with  ibe 
Metals  and  Controls  Division  ol  Texas  In- 
struments in  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Dec.  1,  1982. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Stiachan,  217  Fighlh 
St.,  Providence  02906. 

Edward  Joseph  Murphy,  Jr.  '46,  Prov- 
idence, former  newsman  and  public  rela- 
tions executive;  ."^ug.  21.  During  World  War 
II.  he  served  in  the  Navy  and  then  earned  a 
master's  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  di- 
rected the  news  buieau  al  Sam  Houston 
State  College  and  reported  for  the  Houston 
t'osi  and  Cciiin  Ruj/i<h  Gazelle.  .Alter  going 
into  public  relations,  he  worked  tor  the 
Borden  Company  in  New  York  City  and 
with  Fil/geiald   I  oole  in  Providence  until 
suffering  a  heart  attack  (1967)  and  then  a 
paralyzing  stroke.   Fold  he  would  be  in  a 
nursing  home  for  six  months,  he  began 
walking  in  ten  davs,  thanks  to  therapv  .ind 
support  al  the  V,\  Hospital  and  his  personal 
determination.  He  clemouslialed  his  deler- 
mination  by  climbing  Mount  Washington. 
He  later  became  presideni  ol  the  Stroke 
(;lub  he  formed  al  the  VA  Hospital  in  Prov- 
idence and  was  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Ls- 
land  Stroke  L'nil  of  the  American  Heart 
.Association.  In  1977,  he  was  named  public 
relations  coordinator  for  the  Capitol  Hill 
Imeraclion  C^ouncil.  Survivors  include  two 
sons,  Mark,  and  Drew  A.  Murphy.  306 
Samuel  Gorton  Ave..  Warwick.  R.l.  02889. 
and  a  daughier. 

Mason  Roy  Bull  '56.  Rolling  Hills 
Estates,  C.ilif.,  an  account  insurance  agent 
with  Allstate  in  California;  Feb.  10,  1980. 
Survivois  include  his  wife.  Barbara,  37  En- 
canlo  Dr.,  Rolling  Hills  Estates  90274. 

Li.  Comdr  James  Forrest  Churbuck 
(USN)  "61,  Bremeilon,  Wash.,  a  N.iw  logis- 
tics and  materi.ils  ollicer;  April  4,  1984.  He 
was  formerlv  stationed  on  Okinawa.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wile,  Anuetle.  9821  Pioneei 
Rd.  NW,  Bremerlon  98312. 

Ann  Richards  Strizzi  '58,  New  Clastle, 
Pa.;  Januarv  1985.  Survivois  include  her 
husband,  David,  21  Victoria  Dr.,  New  C.isile, 
Pa.  16105;  a  daughier;  and  a  son,  David  M. 
Strizzi  '75. 
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FALL  '85  CALENDAR 


Your  interest  is  sure  to  be 
piqued  by  this  sampling  of 
alumni  activities  across  the 
country.  This  feature  invites 
graduates  and  friends  to 
discover  a  wide  variety  of 
Brown  events,  and  to  get  in 
touch  with  local  leaders  (listed 
at  the  end  of  this  article)  for 
news  of  other  happenings  being 
planned  as  this  magazine  goes 
to  press.  Happy  browsing! 


• 
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Brown  Events 
in  Cities  Across 
the  Country 


OCTOBER 


11 

Brown  Club  of  Atlanta  will 
enjoy  a  talk  by  Dean  of  the 
College  Harriet  W.  Sheridan.  Call 
Michael  H.  TVotter  at  404-688- 
0900  for  location  and  time. 

11-13 

Brown  on  the  Road  in 
Philadelphia  Events  are  planned 
for  Friday  evening  through  Sun- 
day morning,  including  dinner 
with  President  Swearer,  football, 
and  more!  Contact  the  Field 
Activities  office  at  401-863-3309 
for  details. 

20 

Brown  University  Club  of 
Boston  co-sponsors  (he  Head  of 
the  Charles  Weekend  with  Brown 
Rowing  Association  Alumni.  This 
event  is  chaired  by  John 
Kaufman,  617-235-1175. 

24 

Brown  Club  of  Westchester 

open  board  meeting  at  Judy 
Greenfield's  home.  Contact  Judy 
at  914-698-6283. 

27 

Michigan  Brown  Club  will 
host  a  tour  of  the  new  headquar- 
ters of  the  Kresge  Foundation, 
the  historic  Brooks  Farm,  under 
the  direction  of  Betsy  Taylor  '54. 
Tour  will  be  followed  by  brief 
meeting  and  refreshments. 
Contact  the  Kresge  Foundation, 
313-643-9630,  by  October  25. 


NOVEMBER 


St.  Louis  Brown  Club  kicks  off 
the  season  with  a  fall  cocktail 
party.  Call  Scott  Harris  '74, 
314-236-9474  for  date  and 
location. 

8-10 

Brown  on  the  Road  in 

Richmond,  Virginia  for  a 
weekend  of  sporting  and  cultural 
activities.  Plans  include  Friday 
night  dinner  and  keynote  presen- 
tation on  Richmond,  Saturday 
gallery  tours,  and  -  of  course!  - 
football.  Contact  Field  Activities 
office  at  401 -863-3309  for  details. 


Brown  University  Club  of 
Fairfield  County  Special  work- 
shop for  younger  alumni  with 
Victoria  Ball  and  Marvin  Reed, 
Director  and  Assistant  Director  of 
Brown's  Career  Planning  Services 
-  on  "What  Next "  after  a  first  or 
second  job.  Contact  Chris  Gallo 
at  203-356- 1800. 

13 

Brown  Alumnae  Club  of  Kent 
County  fall  meeting.  Professor 
Emeritus  Elmer  Blistein  will 
speak  on  "The  Feminine  Influ- 
ence: The  Imponance  of  Shake- 
spearean Comedy".  This  will  be 
held  at  the  home  of  Dorothy 
LaFond;  contact  401-821-7478. 

16 

Brown  on  the  Road  at 

Dartmouth.  A  day  of  alumni 
activities,  including  a  faculty 
forum  with  Dr.  Stephen  Kaplan, 
Associate  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School.  Contact  Field  Activities 
office  at  401 -863-3309  for 
information. 

21 

Brown  University  Club  of 
Boston  inaugurates  its  "128" 
Luncheon  Series.  Topic:  "Educa- 
tion and  the  New  Technology". 
Contact  Dave  Crimmin  at 
617-263-5434. 


*t 
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24 

Brown  University  Club  of 
Philadelphia  holds  its  32nd 
Annual  Scholarship  Cocktail 
Party  and  Auction,  hosted  by 
John  and  Deborah  Lecky.  Contact 
Pauline  Davis  at  215-853-3747 
for  directions. 

DECEMBER 

14 

Brown  Club  of  Los  Angeles 

joins  other  Ivy  alumni  groups  for 
the  Ivy  League  Dinner-Dance  at 
the  Terminal  Island  Officers'  Club 
in  Long  Beach.  Contact  Edgar 
Jessup  at  213-273-6333. 

27.28 

Brown  University  Club  of 
Miami  is  planning  special  events 
around  the  Brown  basketball 
team's  panicipation  in  the  pres- 
tigious Orange  Bowl  Classic  in 
downtown  Miami.  Contact 
George  Hyde  for  details  at 
305-642-2260. 

JANUARY 


1* 

Brown  Clubs  of  New  Jersey 

get  1986  off  to  a  stimulating  start 
with  a  visiting  professor  from 
campus.  Details  being  worked 
out  now;  contact  Becky  Eckstein 
at  201-376-2646. 

*Dates  not  yet  final  -  call  contacts 
listed  for  confirmation. 


National  Aium^^ 
Schools  Program 

DECEMBER 
21  -January  21 

NASP  Holiday  Parties.  Gather- 
ings of  alumni,  current  under- 
graduates, and  prospective 
students  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son. For  more  information  call 
the  National  Alumni  Schools 
Program  at  401-863-3306. 


Other  On- 
Campus  Events 
This  Fail 


OCTOBER 
18.19,20 

Homecoming  '85  We're  plan- 
ning a  very  special  Brown 
weekend  and  invite  you  to  join 
us.  A  variety  of  faculty  lectures, 
cultural  events,  athletic  contests 
and  social  activities  are  included 
in  the  schedule.  On  Saturday 
morning  the  Association  of  Class 
Officers  will  hold  its  annual  Class 
Officers'  TVaining  Workshop  in 
the  Bio-Med  Center  Join  us 
Saturday  for  a  pre-game  lunch 
and  post-game  party  under  the 
tent  when  Brown  takes  on 
Cornell.  For  more  information 
contact  Alayne  Todd  at  401-863- 
3307. 


18. 19,  20 

Parents  Weekend  Join  the 
undergraduate  student  body  and 
other  Brown  parents  for  three 
days  on  the  Brown  campus 
sampling  lectures,  athletic  con- 
tests and  social  times.  Weekend 
highlights  include  the  Opening 
Program  at  The  President's  home, 
a  talk  by  Brown  parent  Walter 
Mondale,  The  Continuing  Col- 
lege, Ivy  League  football,  brunch 
at  the  Faculty  Club  and  oppor- 
tunity for  informal  discussion 
with  Brown  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration. Registration  brochure 
and  information  are  available  by 
writing  Parents  Weekend,  Brown 
Box  1868,  Providence  02912  or 
by  calling  401  863-2474 


The  Continuing 
College  Seminars 


Brown's  Continuing  College 
offers  academic  adventure  in 
cities  around  the  world  to  help 
you  stay  intellectually  alive. 
Plan  now  to  set  aside  these 
dates  for  a  program  in  a  city 
near  you.  Registration 
brochures  for  each  seminar  are 
mailed  to  arrive  approximately 
three  weeks  before  a  program. 


OCTOBER 
4-6 

Canalling  in  America  The 

Champlain  (NY)  Canal,  Albany 
to  Whitehall,  New  York.  American 
Civilization  Professor  Patrick 
Malone  leads  this  three-day 
excursion  aboard  the  canal  packet 
Emita  II  at  the  peak  of  fall  color. 
Lectures  focus  on  the  birth  of  the 
American  Navy  and  the  Canal 
Era  in  America.  Information  is 
available  at  401  863-2474. 

NOVEMBER 


Semiotics  and  Celluloid; 
Brown:  Take  Hollywood  on 

the  Nioiht  Court  set,  Warner 
Brothers  Lot,  Burbank.  Brown 
has  placed  an  impressive  number 
of  graduates  into  top  positions  in 
the  fllin/T.V.  industry  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  setting  for  this  semi- 
nar is  the  sound  studio  where 
one  of  T.V.'s  popular  sit-coms  is 
shot  and  the  faculty,  which  in- 
cludes: Brown  Professor  IVlichael 
Silverman,  Actress  Bess  Arm- 
strong '75,  Heads  of  Creative 
Projects  at:  MTM  -  Stu  Erwin 
'55;  Walt  Disney  -  David  Bombyk 
'76;  and  Embassy,  Paulo  de  Oli- 
vera  '75  will  each  reveal  how 
they  transformed  an  interest  in 
the  film  industry  into  a  career  in 
communications.  A  tour  of  seg- 
ments of  the  Warner  Brothers  lot 
is  included.  Information  is  avail- 
able at  213  276-5333.  Ask  for  Pat. 


16 

Renoir  Remis  Auditorium, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
Professor  of  History  Mary  Gluck 
and  Professor  of  Art  Kermit 
Champa  team  to  provide  a  uniqu 
backdrop  for  this  once-in-a- 
lifetime  retrospective  exhibition. 
The  day  includes  two  lectures, 
discussion  and  a  narrated  tour  of 
the  exhibition.  Further  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Richard 
Mertens  '57,  112  Pinckney  St. 
Boston  02114,617  523-1238 
after  5  pm. 

17 

Lost  and  Found:  Architec- 
tural Spaces  The  National  Bulk 
ing  Museum,  Washington,  DC. 
Former  Professor  of  Art  and  Direc 
tor  of  the  National  Building 
Museum  Bates  Lowry  joins  Pro- 
fessor of  Art  Emeritus  Bill  Jordy  ii 
this  freewheeling  session  that 
focuses  on  restorafion  and  recon 
struction.  The  day  includes  two 
lectures  and  a  special  tour  of  the 
beautiful  Pension  Building  whicl 
houses  the  National  Building 
Museum  in  Washington.  Inform; 
tion  is  available  from  Colman 
Levin '55,  1320  21st  St.,  NW, 
Washington  20036,  201  223-07L 


5  December 

Renoir  A  repeat  of  the  16 
November  program  for  Brown 
Club  members  in  the  Providence 
area.  Lectures  are  the  evening  of 
20  November  by  Professors 
Champa  and  Gluck,  motorcoach 
transport  and  admission  to  the 
MFA  exhibition  in  Boston  is 
Thursday  evening  5  December. 
Limited  space  available.  More 
information  at  401  863-2474. 


In  Spring  the  Continuing  Colleg< 
will  travel  to  San  Francisco,  Dal- 
las, Seattle,  Northern  New  Jerse; 
New  York  CityAVestchester  and 
Florida.  Watch  for  complete  info 
mation  in  the  January  BAM. 


I 


[ 
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student  Alumni 
Network  Events 


The  Brown  Student  Alumni 
Network's  programs  and  activ- 
ities offer  Brown  alumni  a 
chance  to  share  their  experi- 
ences with  undergraduates  and 
get  an  inside  view  of  what 
Brown  is  like  today.  For  informa- 
tion on  how  to  join  the  Net- 
^^/ork,  contact  Maria  Rothman 
82,(401)863-3380. 

OCTOBER 
11 

Career  Forum  "Consulting: 
Freelance  and  Fulltime."  Alumni 
arofessionals  will  be  talking  to 
jndergraduates  about  careers  in 
;onsuIting.  3;  30  PM,  the  Mad- 
liock  Alumni  Center. 

20 

Brunch  for  Alumni  Parents  and 
heir  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
Ilass  of  1989,  Andrews  Dining 
Hall,  Pembroke  Campus,  9:00 

\M,  $. 

NOVEMBER 


Career  Forum  "Working  With 
<ids."  3:30  PM, The  Crystal 
^oom.  Alumnae  Hall,  Pembroke 
ampus. 

15 

Career  Forum  "Management 
[Vaining:  Is  It  for  Ever>'one?" 
Alumni  professionals  will  be 
alking  to  undergraduates  about 
he  pros  and  cons  of  management 
raining  programs.  3:30  PM, 
vladdock  Alumni  Center. 

28 

Career  Forum  "Vanishing  Re- 
;ources:  Environmental  Manage- 
nent.  '  Alumni  professionals  will 
)e  talking  to  undergraduates 
ibout  careers  in  Environmental 
vlanagement.  3:30  PM,  Maddock 
Uumni  Center. 


Brown  Family  Program  Hallo- 
ween Party  7:00  pm,  Maddock 
Alumni  Center.  The  Brown  Fam- 
ily Program  brings  freshmen 
coming  to  Brown  from  great 
distances  together  with  local 
alumni  families. 

DECEMBER 


Reception  for  December 
Graduates,  Maddock  Alumni 
Center,  Time  to  be  announced. 

10 

Brown  Family  Program  Holi- 
day Party  7:00  PM,  Maddock 
Alumni  Center 

JANUARY 


31 

Career  Forum  "Books,  Maga- 
zines, Newspapers,"  Alumni 
professionals  will  be  talking  to 
undergraduates  about  careers  in 
the  print  media.  3:30  PM,  Crystal 
Room,  Alumnae  Hall,  Pembroke 
Campus. 

FEBRUARY 
21-22 

Third  World  Student-Alumni 
Career  Day 

28 

Career  Forum  "Postponing 
Grad  School?  -Job  Options." 
Alumni  professionals  will  be 
talking  to  undergraduates  about 
working  for  several  years  before 
entering  professional  or  graduate 
school.  3:30  PM,  Maddock  . 
Alumni  Center. 


MARCH 


14 

Career  Forum  "Scientific  In- 
quiry'." Alumni  professionals  will 
be  talking  to  undergraduates 
about  careers  in  non-medical 
science.  3:30  PM,  Crystal  Room, 
Alumnae  Hall,  Pembroke 
Campus. 

APRIL 


11 

Career  Forum  "Sports!"  Alumni 
professionals  will  be  talking  to 
undergraduates  about  careers  in 
spons.  3:30  PM,  Maddock 
Alumni  Center. 


Brown  Travelers 

Part  of  the  Continuing  College, 
Brown  Travelers  combines  the 
best  in  travel  experiences  with 
the  stimulation  of  Brown 
faculty.  When  you  choose  a 
Brown  Travelers  trip,  you'll  tour 
with  Brown  faculty,  experts 
who  bring  rich  knowledge  and 
new  perspectives  to  the  sites 
and  people  you  visit.  You'll  not 
worry  about  travel  details 
because  we  make  all  the  ar- 
rangements. And  you'll  join 
others  who  have  discovered  the 
value  of  traveling  with  Brown. 

Early  planning  includes  the 
following  destinations;  more 
will  be  added.  To  get  complete 
details,  call  the  office  (401  863- 
1946)  or  write  (Brown  Travelers, 
Box  1859  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rl  02912). 


March  8-20, 1986 

"Bali  to  Bangkok:  A  Halley's 
Comet  Expedition."  Professor 
of  History  Lea  Williams,  a  scholar 
and  frequent  resident  in  various 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  will  lead 
Brown  alumni  from  Bali  to  Bang- 
kok. A  portion  of  the  trip  will  be 
a  cruise,  which  will  travel 
through  the  regions  offering  the 
best  conditions  to  view  Halley's 
Comet.  Cost  per  person:  $3,961- 
4,561  double  occupancy. 

June  29-July  13, 1986 

"France:  Cotes  du  Rhone 
Passage."  Professor  of  French 
Henry  Majewski  will  share  his 
expenise  on  French  history  and 
culture  and  his  knowledge  of 
delights  of  the  country-  with 
alumni  who  will  travel  from 
Paris  to  Cannes,  including  a 
cruise  on  the  Rhone  through 
towns  rich  in  French  and  Roman 
history.  Cost  per  person:  approxi- 
mately $2,700  double  occupancy. 

July24-August4, 1986 

"A  Moselle  River  Cruise." 

Professor  of  History  Don  Rohr, 
who  specializes  in  European 
history  and  culture,  will  weave 
together  the  threads  of  history  of 
the  many  people  who  inhabit  the 
Moselle  River  valley  as  Brown 
alumni  travel  from  Heidelberg  to 
Paris.  Cost  per  person:  approxi- 
mately $2,500  double  occupancy. 

August  11-24, 1986 

"The  Golden  Ring  of  Russia." 

Whether  you've  traveled  in  Russia 
before  or  not,  this  visit  will  give 
you  an  excellent  perspective  on 
the  history  of  the  Russian  people. 
Professor  of  Slavic  Languages 
Sam  Driver  will  share  his  wide 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  architec- 
ture of  old  Russia  with  alumni  as 
you  visit  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and 
many  of  the  smaller,  Russian 
country  villages.  Cost  per  person: 
approximately  $2,600  double 
occupancy. 


Associated  Alumni 
Executive  Committee 
1985-1986 

President 

Robert  P.  Sanchez  58 
Account  Executive 
Alexander  Proudfoot  Co. 
Quaker  Ridge 
Greenwicll.CT  06830 
B)20S-869-4423 
B)  203-563-3337 

President-Elect 

William  J.  Brisli,  PhD,  '60 

Lawyer 

l40Chestnul  Hill  Road 

Chesmul  Hill,  MA  02167 

R)  617-482-6363 

B)  617-566-7089 

Secretary 

Harold  Bailey  Jr  '70 

Account  Execulive 

Academic  Information  Syjilem,  IBM 

337  Highland  Avenue 

W.  Newton,  MA  02942 

R)  617-965-3510 

B)  617-421-9808 

TVeasurer 

Jason  Becker '50 
President,  Beeline  Inc. 
625  Sunset  Ridge  Road 
Norlhfield,  IL  60093 
R)  312-441-5193 
B)  312-860-3200 

Brown  Fund  Chair 

Marie  Langlois  '64 

Vict-  President,  Fleet  National  Bank 

254  Wayland  Avenue 

Providence,  Rl  02906 

R)401-861-I715 

8)401-278-6607 

President,  Association  of  Class 
Officers 

Jean  A-  Follctt  '77 
86  Cambria  Court 
Pawiucket,  Rl  02860 
R)  401-722-4315 

Chair 

NASP  Execulive  Committee 

James  J  Corhett,  M.D  '62 

Physician'Neuro-Ophlhalmology 

316  Lee  Street 

Iowa  City  lA  52240 

R)  319-338-3014 

B)  319-356-2571 

Chair 

Field  Activities  Committee 

Steven  J.  Miller  '78 

Laj^yer 

Benesch  Friedlander  &  Co. 

12805  Shaker  Blvd.,  Apt.  602 

Cleveland,  OH  44120 

R) 216-991-6776 

B)  216-363-4509 

Chair,  Brown  Student  Alumni 
Networli 

Gail  E.  McCann  '75 
Lawyer,  Edwards  &  Angell 
12  Harbour  Terrace 
Cranston,  Rl  02905 
R)  401-781-1002 
B)  401-274-9200 

Chair,  Third  World 

Alumni  Activities  Committee 

Javette  Pinkney  '80 

IBM 

4108  Third  Street  NW 

Washington,  DC  20011 

R)  202-829-8919 

B)  301-5i0-4440 

Chair,  Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Board  of  Editors 

Donald  B  Smith  '42 
Provtdemx  Journal 
40  Emeline  Street 
Providence.  Rl  02906 
R)  401 -272-2881 
8)401-277-7000 

Undergraduate 

Scott  Hochfelder 
42  John  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02906 


Members  at  Large 

Manha  C,  Briley  '71 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 

of  America 
Box  123A,  RD  #2 
Newtown,  PA  18940 
R)  215-968-0165 
B)  201-877-6262 

Oliver  Cromwell  '72 
Senior  Vice  President 
Donaldson/LulVin/Jenretle 
4  Easiway 

Bronxvillc,  NY  10708 
R)  914-337-1578 
8)212-504-3000 

Cory  Dean  '69 
New  York  Times 
245  East  35th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10016 
R) 212-725-2656 
B) 212-556-7356 

AlanT  fJzija,  Esq.  '66 
Partner,  Coopers  &■  Lybrand 
1102  Trail  Ridge  Lane 
Dunwoody  GA  30338 
R)  404-394-9354 
8)404-658-1000 

Andrea  Ncal  '80 
Supreme  Court  Reporter 
United  Press  International 
4570  MacArthur  Blvd.,  T-5 
Washington.  D.C.  20007 
R)  202-338-4685 
B)  202-898-8097 

Eraser  Lang  '67 
President,  Manisses 
Communications 
98  Elton  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
8)401-831-6020 

Natasha  Singer  '87 

Undergraduate 

Brown  University,  Box  0826 

Providence,  Rl  02912 


Associated  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors 
1985-1986 

Dr  Todd  K.  Abraham  '76 
10  Devon  Court 
FairTield,  OH  45014 
R)  513-874-6941 
B)  513-659-6625 

Harold  Bailey  Jr.  '70 
337  Highland  Avenue 
West  Newton,  MA  02165 
R)  617-965-3510 
0)617-421-9808 

Jason  C.  Becker '50 
625  Sunset  Ridge  Road 
Northfield.IL  6009  3 
R)  312-441-5193 
8)  312-860-3200 

Martha  Clark  Briley  '71 
Box  123A,  RD#2 
Newtown,  PA  18940 
R)  215-968-0165 
8)201-877-6262 

William  J.  Brisk,  Ph.D.  '60 
140  Chestnut  Hill  Road 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
R)  617-566-7089 
B)  617-482-6363 

John  Wilson  Brown  '58 
8505  Prestwick  Drive 
La  Jolla.CA  92037 

Jeanne  R.  Buse  '63 
3630  92  Street  NE 
Bellevue,  WA  98004 
R)  206-454-6880 

Barbara  Chase  '67 
5613  Boxhill  Lane 
Baltimore,  MD  21210, 
R)  301-435-8221 
8)  301-323-8800 


Jonathan  E.  Cole,  Esq.  '67 
250  Royal  Palm  Way 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
8)  305-833-7700 

Dr.  James  J.  Corbelt  '62 
316  Lee  Street 
Iowa  City  lA  52240 
R)  319-338-3014 
B)  319-356-2571 

Oliver  Cromwell  '72 
4  Eastway 

Bronxville,  NY  10708 
R) 914-337-1578 
8)  212-504-3000 

Cory  Dean  '69 
245  East  35th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10016 
R)  212-725-2656 
B)  212-556-7356 

Perry  Dornstein,  M.D.  '76 
7703  Seminole  Avenue 
Philadclphia,  PA  19126 
R)  215-635-3851 
8)215-885-8550 

Alan  Dzija  '66 
1102  Trail  Ridge  Lane 
Dunwoody.  GA  30338 
R)  404-394-9354 
8)404-658-1000 

Jean  A.  Follett  '77 
86  Cambria  Court 
Pawtucket,  Rl  02860 
R|  401-722-4315 

Linton  A,  (Jay)  Fluck  '65 
71  Loring  Avenue 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
R)  401-421-8549 
8)401-331-0350 

John  Freeman  '65 
17  Gormley  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada  M4V  1Y9 
R)  416-487-9647 
8)416-593-5311 

David  M.  Gray  '55 
4364  Hopeloa  Place 
Honolulu,  HI  96816 
R)  808-734-3388 
B)  808-531-7856 

Arthur  N.  Green  '49 
2104  Dunhill  Drive 
Wilmingtim,  DE  19810 
R)  302-475-2363 

Scott  8.  Harris  '73 
3409  Fulton  St.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 
R)  202-965-6689 
B)  202-331-5556 

Scott  R.  Harris '74 
7515  Buckingham 
St.  Louis,  MO  63105 
R)  314-236-9474 
B)  314-982-2522 

John  8  Henderson  '46 
711  Main  Street 
West  Warwick,  Rl  02893 
R)  401-828-5250 

Lacy  B.  Herrmann  '50 
6  Whaling  Road 
Darien.CT  06820 
R)  203-655-8567 
8)212-697-6666 

Scott  Z.  Hochfelder  '86 
42  John  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
R)  401-521-2166 

Martin  L.  Jacobs  '50 
2411  Glen  Eagles  Road 
Uke  Oswego.  OR  97034 
B) 503-636-5420 

Paul  Kechijian,  MD  '61 
22  WilletsLane 
Manhasset,  NY  10030 
R|  516-365-7312 
B)  516-482-0650 

Mrs.  Harriett  Kessler 
3419  Terrapin  Rd 
Baltimore.  MD  21208 
R)  501-486-2843 


Robert  1.  Kramer,  M.D.  '54 
5838  Colhurst  Street 
Dallas.  TX  75230 
R)  214-361-5220 
B)  214-369-7661 

Fraser  A.  Lang  '67 
98  Elton  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
8)401-831-5020 

Marie  Langlois  '64 
254  Wayland  Avenue 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
R)  401-861-1715 
8)401-278-6607 

A.  Thomas  Levin  '64 
95  Bulson  Blvd. 
Rockville  Centre,  NY  11570 
B)  516-746-8000 
R)  516-678-4373 

Gail  E.  McCann  '75 
12  Harbour  Terrace 
CransKm.  Rl  02905 
R)  401-781-1002 
8)401-274-9200 

Eleanor  M.  McMahon,  Ph.D.  '54 

10  Kenilworth  Way 
Pawtucket.  Rl  02860 
R)  401-723-2204 
8)401-277-6560 

Wilfred  J.  Meckel  '66 

11  E.  68th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 
R)  212-744-8660 

8)  212-775-1864 

Steven  J.  Miller '78 

12805  Shaker  Blvd.,  Apt.  602 

Cleveland,  OH  44120 

R)  216-991-6775 

8)  216-363-4509 

Joan  M.  Miilman  '79 
576  Washington  St. 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
R)  617-739-0204 

Andrea  D,  Neal  '80 

4570  MacArthur  Blvd.,  NWT-5 

Washington,  DC  20007 

R)  202-338-4585 

B)  202-898-8097 

Michael  J.  O'Ncil  '73 
418  E.Erie 
Tcmpe,  AZ  85282 
R)  602-894-6728 

Javette  D.  Pinkney  '80 
4108  Third  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20011 
R)  202-829-8919 
B)  301-530-4440 

David  F.  Remington  '61 
Depot  Road 
Still  River.  MA  01467 
R)  617-456-8889 
8)  517-357-3890 

Robert  P  Sanchez  '58 
Quaker  Ridge 
Greenwich,  CT 06830 
R)  203-869-4423 
8) 212-563-3337 

Nancy  C.  Scull  '63 
240  Brattle  Street,  #42 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
R)  617-551-9029 
8)  517-872-8200 
Elizabeth  A.  Sherman  '77 
425  East  79th  Street,  #6J 
New  York,  NY  10021 
R)  212-988-5952 
8)  212-709-4342 
Natasha  Singer '87 
Brown  University  Box  0826 
Providence,  Rl  02912 

Donald  E.  Smith  '42 
40  Emeline  Street 
Providence.  Rl  02906 
R)  401-272-2881 
8)401-277-7302 

Susan  Spruth  '56 
20  Oak  Knoll  Road 
Mendhani,  NJ  07945 
R)  201-879-7548 


Cheryl  L.  Tennille  '60 
3160  Highland  Place  NW 
Washington,  DC  20008 
R)  202-965-1984 

Deborah  G.  Thomas  '78 

Assistant  Dean 

Yale  University  Graduate  Schoi 

320  York  Street,  PO  Box  I504A 

New  Haven,  CT  05520 

R)  203-785-8557 

8)  203-436-8365 

James  C.  Thompson  '61 
614  East  Curling  Drive 
Boise,  ID  83702 
R)  208-343-3781 
B)  208-345-9510 

David  C.  Walker  '82 
48561  194,  Apt.  202 
Service  Drive 
Belleville,  Ml  48111 
R)  313-599-7503 

Elizabeth  A.  Wallace  '55 
West  Road.  Brunswick  Hills 
TYoy  NY  12180 
R)  518-273-3119 

Richard  P  Whitney  '59 
1828  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20035 
BfrR)  202-659-0033 

Archie  Williams  '56 
84  Munroe  Street 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 
R)  617-524-4665 
8)  617-442-1700 

Robcri  G.  Yizar  '74 
530  Cedar  Street 
Manraroneck,  NY  10543 
R)  914-381-4117 
B)  212-916-3786 


Brown  Club  Presidei 
1984-1985 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Dr.  Michael  J.  O'Ncil '73 
418  E.  Erie  Drive 
Teinpe,  AZ  85282 
R  &  8  502-894-6728 

'nicson 

David  K.  Duncan  '81 
6280  N.  Camino  Miraval 
Tllcson.AZ  85718 
R  602-299-2715 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

Mr.  W.  Edgar  Jcssup  '44 
1425  Chautauqua  Blvd. 
Pacific  Palisades.  CA  90272 
R  213-454-0949 
8  213-273-6333 

San  Diego 

John  W  Brown,  Esq. '58 
8505  Prestwick  Drive 
LaJolla,  CA  92037 
R  519-453-1944 
8  619-239-0755 

Santa  Barbara 

Bonnie  Corman  '64 
235  Hot  Springs  Road 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93108 
R  805-959-3959 
8  805-967-4505 

San  Francisco 

Peter  F  Keating  '56 
Paine  Webber 
100  California  Street 
Fourth  Floor,  Suite  400 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 II 
8  415-362-8000  (Preferred) 
R  415-479-8276 

CANADA 

Ontario 

Mr.  John  Freeman  '65 

Freeman  fr  Reim 

595  Bay  Street,  Suite  1200 

Toronto,  ON 

CANADA 

R  416-487-9647 

B  415-593-5311 


COLORADO 

Denver 

^u^ii  ^  Bingham.  Esq.  '67 
1442  Garfield 
Denver.  CO  81)206 
?  303  5y4-2')22 
3  303-771-6200 

:ONNECTICUT 
Zenlral  Connecticut 

;iephcn  B-  Hazard  '67 
>9  Quarry  Road 
}laslonbur>',  CT 06033 
(203-633-8969 
i  203-522-5175 

^airfield  County 

uzanne  Fraiike  '49 
69  A  Oneida  Lane 
iralford,  CT  06497 
:  203-377-4577 
1203-965-6035 

:hrisGallo  74 

6  Center  View  Drive 

lunlinglon,  CT  06484 

203-926-1583 

203-356-1800 

Jew  Haven 

0  be  announced 

tTASHINGTON  DC 

liane  Krivit  '82 
-rivil  Communications 
0  E.  Street  SE 
Washington  DC  20003 

202-244-5426 

202-544-1112 

lELAWARE 

Ir.  Anhur  Green  '49 
104  Dunhill  Drive 
'ilmington,  DE  19810 
frB  302-575-3526 

LORIDA 

Uami 

Ir.  George  C,  Hyde,  Jr.  '68 
1401  SW  79th  Avenue 
liami.  FL  33158 
305-232-3581 
305-642-2260 

orth  Florida  (Jacksonville) 

r.  Jack  E,  Giddings'57 
D Box  23678 
icksonville,  FL  32217 
904-268-8754 
904-725-0200 

aim  Beach  County 

malhan  E.  Cole,  Esq.  '67 
jwartls  &  Angell 
>0  Royal  Palm  Way 
ilm  Beach,  FL  33480 
305-833-7700 
305-848-9885 

irasota-Bradenton 

illiam  M.  Kaiser,  Jr  '4  3 
148  Norlhpi)rl  Drive 
irasota,  FL  3  3581 
813-349-2731 
813-923-1881 

)uthwest  (Naples) 

r.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Jr  '35 
rtober-May  mail  to: 
100  Gulfshorc  Blvd.  N. 
3t.  306 

iples,  FL  33940 
813-261-1790 
ay-October  mail  to: 
ragg  Road,  Chase  Point 
ttleCompton,  Rl  02837 
401-635-8976 

mpa  Bay 

in  Han  '79 

rs.  David  Hart 

3  Mission  Hills  Avenue 

mple Terrace.  FL  33617 

813-985-2673 

813-272-5380 

EORGIA 

ilanta 

ichael  H.  Trotter '58 
Jtter  Smith  &■  Jacobs 
00  Gas  Light  Tower 
5  Peachtrec  Street,  NW 
lanta,  Georgia  30303 
404-351-5259 
404-688-0900 


Ms.  Elizabeth  N.  Mohr '61 

(Regional  Director! 

3240  Pinestream  Road  NW 

Atlanta.  GA  30327 

R  404-262-7269 

B  404-898- 1165 

HAWAII 

Ms  Susan  Doyle  '75 

1219  Ulupii  Slrcol 

Kailua.  HA  96734 

R  808-261-7163 

B  808-548-6200/6201 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Bowen  H.Tlicker '59 

FMC  Corporation 

200  E.  Randolph  Drive 

Chicago,  IL  60601 

R  312-640-0696 

B  312-861-5940 

INDIANA 

Joseph  B.  Donahue  '56 
15227  Valley  View 
Carmel,  IN  46032- 1080 
B  317-844-8841 

KENTUCKY 

Mrs.  Carol  M.  Raskin  '62 

3906  Fallen  Timber  Dnve 

Louisville.  KY  40222 

R  502-425-4720 

B  502-581-5934 

MAINE 

Alan  J.  Levenson  '56 

120  Baxter  Boulevard 
Portland,  Maine  04101 
R  207-774-2244 

B  207-774-7841 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Ocie  J.  Irons  '81 
40  Millbridge  Court 
Baltimore,  MD  21236 
R  301-256-5088 
B  301-337-2600 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkshire  County 

Mr  Maurice  Matteodo  '53 

121  Holmes  Road 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
R  413-448-8608 

B  413-494-2376 

Boston 

Richard  B.  Meriens  '57 
112  Pinckney  Street 
Boston,  MA  021 14 
R617-523-1238 
B  617-722-4300 

Cape  Cod 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Savery  '39 
Box  256 

Waquoit,  MA  02536 
R  617-548-1898 

Pioneer  Valley 

Mr  David  Porter  '70 
152  Morningside  Drive 
Longnieadovv,  MA  01106 
R  413-557-9158 
B  617-536-8300/ 
1-800-225-7058 

Merrimack  Valley 

Arthur  M,  Dallon  '52 
50  Hillside  Avenue 
Lawrence,  MA  01841 
R  617-688-8220 
B  617-657-5111 

South  Shore 

Robert  F  Blakeley  '58 
170  Park  Avenue 
Bridgewater,  MA  02324 
R  617-697-2388 
8  517-697-6968 

Worcester 

Richard  T.  Houston  '70 
37  Fruit  Street 
Worcester.  MA  01609 
R  617-791 -0859 
B  617-366-5413 


MICHIGAN 

David  C.  Walker 
48561  1-94 
Service  Drive 
Apartment  202 
Belleville,  Ml  481 11 
R  313-699-7503 

MINNESOTA 

Neill  E  Goltz  '75 

Financial  Service  Associates 

6800  France  Avenues 

Suite  178 

Minneapolis,  MN  55435 

R  612-922-0345 

B  612-920-6960 

MISSOURI 
Kansas  City 

Harry  Haskell  '76 
5  347  Holmes 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 10 
R  816-444-6306 
B  816-234-4382 

St.  Louis 

Scott  R,  Harris  '74 
7515  Buckingham  #2N 
Clayton,  MO  63105 
R  314-236-9474 
B  314-982-2522 

NEW  JERSEY 
Central  New  Jersey 

Martha  Hannon  '58 
Mrs.  John  W.  Hannon 
588  Ewing  Su-eei 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 
R  509-921-2637 
B  509-924-5500  Ext.  215 

Suburban  New  Jersey 

Ms,  Susan  Spruth  '56 
20  Oak  Knoll  Road 
Mendham,  NJ  07945 
R  201-879-7548 

Monmouth 

Mr  Sanford  Brown  '74 

Mrs.  Sanford  Brown  '76 

Co-Presidents 

505  Ivy  Place 

West  Allenhurst,  NJ  07711 

R201-531-7183 

B  201-452-0480 

Northeastern 

Richard  Nashel  '56 
275  So.  Irving  Street 
Ridgewood.  NJ  07450 
R  201 -447-0391 
B  201-858-1900 

New  Jersey  State  Council 

Rebekah  Hill  Eckstein  '60 
Mrs.  John  F.  Eckstein  111 
19  Colonial  Way 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 
R  201-376-2646 
B  201-273-9121 

NEW  YORK 
Buffalo 

Rtiger  B.  Simon  '61 
1 1  Huxley  Drive 
Snyder.  New  York  14226 
R  715-839-3300 
B  716-856-5400 

Long  Island 

A.  Thomas  Lesiii  '64 
95  Bulson  Road 
Rockville  Center,  NY  11570 
R  516-678-4373 
B  516-746-8000 

New  York  City 

Wilfred  J.  Meckel,  Jr  '65 

11  E.  68th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

R  212-744-8660 

B  212-775-1864 

Northeastern  (Albany) 

Debra  A.  Cohn  '79 
43-7  Woodlake  Road 
Albany.  NY  12203 
R  518-869-1032 
B  518-449-7600 


Rochester 

Joel  Axelrod  '54 
287  Pelham  Road 
Rochester,  NY  14610 
R  715-244-4027 
B  715-442-0590 

David  V  Deluca  '54 
306  Barrington  Street 
Rochester,  NY  14607 
R  716-271-6838 
B  715-545-1980 

Syracuse 

Henry  M.  Drake  '58 
3  Woodcraft  Lane 
Fayetteville,  NY  13066 
R  315-637-3950 
B  315-475-5125 

Westchester 

Judy  Greenfield  '56 
Mrs.  Jay  Greenfield 
5  39  Oakhurst  Road 
Mamaroneck.  New  York  10543 
R  914-698-6283 
B  914-967-0480 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Raleigh/Durham 

Donald  M.  Stanford  Jr  '73 
nil  Ridgewood  Lane 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
R&B  919-967-5136 

OHIO 

Cincinnati 

To  be  announced 

Cleveland  (Northeastern) 

David  A.  Yen  80 
One  Public  Square 
Suite  400 

Cleveland,  OH  44113 
R&B216-621-5115 

OREGON 

Manin  L.  Jacobs  '50 
2411  SWGlen  Eagles  Road 
Lake  Oswego,  OR  97034 
R&B  503-536-5420 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

Deborah  Stuan  '57 
Rd.  #1 

2074  Yellow  Springs  Road 
Malvern,  PA  19355 
R&B  215-296-5436 

Pittsburgh 

Mrs.  AnnHarty  '53 
1060  Stanford  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15205 
R412-922-6983 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Kent  County 

Dorothy  J.  LaFond  '56 
Mrs  Richard  J  LaFond 
7  Ledgemont  Drive 
Warwick.  RI  02886 
R  401-821-7478 

Newport  County 

William  Brightman  111  '56 
664  Indian  Avenue 
Middletown,  Rl  02840 
R  401 -847-82  39 
B401-831-7900 

Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 

Eileen  Heaton  '47 
Mrs,  Alan  Heaton 
59  Quincy  Street 
Providence,  RI  02908 
R  401 -272-4890 

Rhode  Island  Brown  Club 

Jay  Fluck  '65 
71  Loring  Avenue 
Providence,  RI  02906 
R  401 -421 -8549 
B401-33I-0350 
South  County 
Alexander  DiMariino  '29 
515  Wakefield  Street 
W.Warwick,  RI  02893 
R401-82I-1258 
B40I-739-5300 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis 

Richard  C.  Broer'72 
260  N.  Rowletle 
ColUersville.  TN  38017 
R  901 -853-0565 
B  901 -853-0834 

Nashville 

Roben  H.  Tosh,  Jr  '79 
1608A  Linden  Avenue 
Nashville,  TN  37212 
R615-298-5117 
B  615-251-9461 

TEXAS 
Dallas 

Francis  ("Bud")  Brooks  Jr  '55 
6245  Lafayette  Way 
Dallas,  TX  75230 
R214-239-I469 
B  214-349-5757 

Houston 

Barbara  A.  Sunderland  '77 
5050  Ambassador  Way 
Suite  320 

Houston,  TX  77056 
R&B7I3-840-0828 
UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 
Thomas  T.  Billings  '73 
1436  Harvard  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84105 
R  801-583-8513 
8801-532-3333 

VIRGINIA 

Southern  Virginia 

Carol  Ten  Brocck  '59 
101  Charles  River  Landing 
Williamsburg,  VA  23185 
R 804-220-2237 

WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  Jeanne  R.  Buse  '63 
3630  92nd  Street  NE 
Bellevue,  WA  98004 
R  206-454-6880 
B  205-451-5964 

WISCONSIN 

Scott  W.  Smith  '76 

2729  N.  Shepherd  Avenue  #4 

Milwaukee.  Wl  5  3211 

R414-332-9987 

B  414-271-0440 

FOREIGN  CLUBS: 
Hong  Kong 

Aubre>'  Li 
B25  Estoril  Coun 
55  Garden  Road 
Hong  Kong 

London 

George  Newell 
3  St.  James  Gardens 
London  W 1 1 
England 

Seoul 

Dr  Young  Ku  Yoon 
Sambo  Apanment  11-602 
909  Banghal-Dong 
Kangnani-KU151 
Seoul  Korea 

Singapore 

"Bob  "  E.  N.  Hakam 

National  University  of  Singapore 

Singapore  0511 

Ibkyo 

Ken  Munekata 
28  Yamate-Cho 
Naka-ku 
Yokohama  2  3 1 
Japan 
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2    PEMBROKE  HALL 


4    JOHN  NICHOLAS 
BROWN  GATE 


6    SOLDIERS  ARCH 


3    FIRST  BAPTIST 
MEETINCi  HOUSE 


8    HOPE  COLLEGE 


I     VAN  WICKLE  GATES 


Holiday  giving  ...  or  treat  yourself 

Now  you  can  own  -  or  give  -  beautiful  Wedgwood  with  scenes  from 
College  Hill 

These  handsome  plates  serve  as  a  conversation-making  memento 
of  Brown  and  its  landmarks.  They're  wonderful  for  gift-giving  or  simply 
as  a  treat  for  your  own  holiday  table. 

Each  lo'/z"  diameter  plate  shows  a  scene  from  College  Hill.  Eight 
different  scenes  -  including  the  Van  Wickle  Gates,  Pembroke  Hall, 
and  Wriston  Quad  -  are  struck  in  the  original,  warm  sepia  tones.  The 
plates  are  done  in  the  genuine  creme-Wedgwood  color  with  a  classic 
leaf  border  subtly  incorporating  the  Brown  shield.  (The  color  coordi- 
nates with  Wedgwood's  open  stock  for  coffee  cups,  dessert  plates, 
soup  bowls,  etc.  for  creating  a  complete  dinner  service.) 

The  plates  are  a  re-issue  of  an  earlier,  popular  offer,  now  sold  out. 
The  Associated  Alumni  is  offering  them  at  a  special  reduced  rate.  You 
can  order  individual  plates.  Or  you  can  save  even  more  if  you  order  a 
set  of  eight.  You  can  even  order  all  of  one  scene,  if  you  wish.  But  do 
order  now.  We'll  process  the  orders  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
at  this  special  reduced  rate.  We've  made  it  easy  to  order  by  arranging 
for  VISA  or  MasterCard  charges. 

Single  plates:  $19.95  p'us  $1.75  shipping  and  insurance 

Set  of  eight:  $150  plus  $5  shipping  and  insurance 

A  project  of  the  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 


TO;  Associated  Alumni 

Box  1859,  Brown  University 
Providence,  Rl  02912 


Make  checks  payable  to 
Associated  Alumni  of  Brown 
University 


class  year  or  parent 


_I    VAN  WICKLE  GATES 
_2    PEMBROKE  HALL 


_5    MANNING  HALL 
_6    SOLDIERS  ARCH 


street  address 


_3    FIRST  BAPTIST  MEETING  HOUSE 
_4   JOHN  NICHOLAS  BROWN  GATE 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED    $ 


.7    WRISTON  QUAD 
.8    HOPE  COLLEGE 


^icy,  state,  zip 


Signature 


D  1  wish  to  pay  by  visA/MastcrCard.  My  account  number  is 
and  the  expiration  date  is 


ON  STAGE 


Where  Have  the  Heroes  Gone? 


Where  have  nil  llie  goad  men  guiie 

And  where  are  all  the  gods? 

Where's  the  slreel-unse  Hercules 

To  fight  the  rising  odds  ? 

...  /  need  a  hero  ... 

And  he's  gotta  he  larger  than  life. 

— From  "Holding  Out  for  A 
Hero,"  written  by  Jim  Steinman  and 
Dean  Pitchford 

M\  first  leal-life  heio  was  a 
second-baseman  for  the 
Clliicagc)  While  Sox  named 
Nellie  Fox.  I  was  about 
seven  years  old  then,  and  m\  dad  and  I 
would  spend  Sunday  afternoons 
watching  doubleheaders  on  the  flick- 
ering black-and-white  Zenith  console  in 
our  F.lniliinst,  Illinois,  living  room.  I'm 
not  sure  whether  I  liked  Nellie  Fox 
because  inv  dad  made  a  fuss  <il)oiit  him, 
or  because  his  name  leminded  me  of 
Roy  Rogers's  jeep,  Nellie-Belle.  (I  know 
now  he  was  also  a  good  ballplayer.) 
Somehow,  at  that  age  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  have  a  hero  than  to  think 
about  why  (or  if)  my  idol  was  heroic. 
Later  cin  1  had  other  heroes,  and 
because  I  was  older,  I  even  knew  whv  I 
admired  them.   There  was  VVilma  Ru- 
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dolph,  a  gazelle  ot  a  sprinter  who  as  a 
child  was  crippled,  and  who  oveicame 
her  handicap  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  woman  runners  of  all  time. 
How  I  yearned  to  run  as  fast  as  she, 
and  to  win  Olympic  medals  and  hear 
the  crowds  roaring  as  the  American  flag 
unfmled  above. 

My  other  hero  from  that  time  was 
also  a  runner:  a  rhoioughbred  horse 
named  Carry  Back,  who  won  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby  and  the  Preakness  in  1961. 
What  I  loved  about  Carry  Back  was  his 
style.  He'd  break  fiom  the  starting  gate 
dead  last,  and  just  when  the  race  was 
settling  into  its  final  chapter,  with  two 
or  three  horses  battling  it  out  up  front. 
Carry  Back  would  appeal  way  on  the 
outside  of  the  |3ack.  L'p  he'd  move,  and 
up,  and  we'd  yell  at  the  television 
— "Come  on.  you  can  do  it" — but  we 
weie  sure  he  couldn't,  and  then  he'd 
burst  down  the  stretch  to  win.  (;aii\ 
Back  didn't  have  much  of  a  pedigree, 
but  the  horse  had  heart.  Watching  him 
win  races  gave  me  goosebumps. 

All  this  has  coine  to  mind  because 
of  an  evening  course,  offered  thi ough 
the  Brown  learning  Communit\ ,  that  I 
visited  last  spring.   The  couise  was  on 
baseball  and  American  cultuie,  and  it 
was  taught  by  a  certifiable  sjwrts  fanatic 
named  Bill  Ferraio,  who  is  also  a  doc- 
toral student  in  Brown's  Department  of 
American  Clivilization.  Last  fall  Ferraro 
taught  an  imdergraduate  seminar 
called  "Sports  and  the  American  (Char- 
acter." For  the  evening  class  aimed  at 
adults,  he  narrowed  his  focus  to  base- 
ball to  accommodate  four  two-hoiu" 
sessions,  held  on   I  uesdav  nights  in  late 
March  and  April. 

Twenty-one  people  signed  up  for 
the  course.  Ferraro  was  pleased  b\  their 
intense  interest  in  professional  sports. 
"Our  second  session  is  going  to  be  on 
heroes,"  he  told  me  in  NIaich.   "We're 
going  to  talk  about  Ruth  and  Williams, 
and  a  nmnber  of  the  students  saw  them 
pla\ ." 

The  night  1  joined  Fei  raro's  class 
h.ippened  to  be  the  session  he  had  de- 
sciibed:  "15aseball  Heroes:  Their 
Changing  Natiue  and  Impact  on  the 


Game  and  Culture."  .After  outlining  a 
sociological  model  of  heroes  developed 
b\  Orin  Klapp  in  1948,  Ferraro  got 
down  to  specifics.  "What  sort  of  hero 
was  Babe  Ruth?"  he  asked  the  class. 
The  first  answer  came  right  to  the 
point:  "My  daughter  at  age  five,"  de- 
clared a  man  in  a  nylon  windbreaker 
and  running  shoes,  "knows  who  the 
Babe  is. "  Okay,  agreed  Ferraro;  Ruth 
has  become  a  part  of  our  popular  bag- 
gage. 

"Ruth  fits  all  of  the  categories  of 
heroes  vou  described,"  said  Fdward 
Almon  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  fa- 
ther of  Pittsbmgh  Pirates  infielder  Bill 
.Almon  '75.  "In  addition,  he  was  a  man 
of  the  people.  I  saw  him  when  I  was  a 
little  kid.  when  he  ]5la\ed  an  exhibition 
game  against  the  Providence  (irevs.  He 
came  out  and  hit  balls  o\ei  the  fence 
and  the  crowd  went  crazy.  Afterwards, 
he  talked  with  everyone  and  signed 
autogiaphs."  Another  man  added,  "He 
was  a  funny-looking  guy,  but  he  hit  the 
ball  and  got  around  the  bases  with  that 
body  and  those  ankles.  Ruth  did  things 
o\erwhelmingl\  beyond  the  reach  of 
other  luuiian  beings." 

Fei  raro  mentioned  a  book  about 
Babe  Ruth  b\  Ken  Sobel,  in  which  So- 
bel  tries  to  destioy  the  Riuliian  myth 
with  sordid  accounts  of  the  stai  's  wont- 
anizing,  gluttony,  and  egomania.  "1 
find  those  things  interesting."  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  commented,  "but  I 
don't  care  about  them."  Almon  went 
further:  "I  don't  want  to  know  if  he  did 
anything  wrong. "  he  said.  Win ,  Ferraio 
wondered  aloud,  does  Babe  Ruth's 
image  seeiu  so  resistant  to  tarnish  after 
all  these  years?  "People  are  searching 
for  heroes."  answered  Almon.  A  class- 
mate agreed:  "People  want  heroes  like 
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Riilh,  ordinary  men  who  endured.  It's 
become  fashionable  to  throw  mud  on 
our  heroes  today,  but  if  a  hero  comes 
up  from  the  people,  his  legend  will  go 
on." 

The  students,  whose  ages  I  guessed 
ranged  from  late  thirties  lo  nearly  sev- 
enty, became  even  more  vocal  when  the 
discussion  turned  to  Ted  Williams.  The 
room  apparentlv  was  divided  almost 
evenly  between  Red  Sox  fans  and  Yan- 
kees fans,  which  gave  a  certain  pun- 
gency to  the  conversation. 

"Williams  was  a  much  more  private 
person  than  Ruth,"  a  man  in  his  early 
forties  said.  "And  if  you  burned  him 
once,  he'd  never  forgive  you.  He  had 
terrible  relations  with  the  press."  Fer- 
raro  suggested  that  Williams's  heroic 
stature  was  based  on  his  sense  of  craft, 
of  perfectionism  as  a  hitter;  this  quality 
set  him  apart  both  from  the  media  and 
his  fans. 

Discussing  a  reading  assignment, 
Boston  reporter  Ed  Linn's  1960  article, 
"The  Kid's  Last  Game,"  some  people  in 
the  class  began  to  get  hot  under  the 
collar.  Linn's  narrative  is  acid,  even 
brutal,  in  its  imblinking  account  of  Wil- 
liams's self-centeredness  and  his  rude- 
ness to  fans  and  colleagues.  "Ed  Linn 
takes  a  twenty-two-year  career,"  one 
student  fairly  shouted,  "and  narrows  it 
down  to  ten  games  and  says,  'This  is 
Ted  Williams.'  The  guy's  an  idiot!  But 
I'm  partial,"  the  man  added  with  a  grin. 
"I've  only  got  two  dozen  pictures  of 
Ted  all  over  my  family  room." 

"If  Williams  had  run  out  in  front 
of  a  bus  to  save  a  child,"  another  stu- 
dent said,  "and  something  dropped  out 
of  his  pocket,  the  press  would've  said  he 
was  littering!"  There  was  laughter,  and 
murmins  of  agreement.  "Who  gives 
these  guys  [sportswriters]  the  right  to 
say  this  stuff?"  demanded  a  middle- 
aged  man.  "Who  can  put  down  the 
press?" 

These  men,  1  mused,  looking 
around  the  cavernous  lecture  room  in 
Rogers  Hall,  are  fiercely  protective  of 
their  icons.  Thev  hope,  in  effect,  to  kill 
the  messenger  rather  than  hear  the  bad 
news.  Why  do  we  want  so  badly  to  have 
heroes?  What  is  it  in  the  heart  of  a 
fifty-year-old  man  tiiat  makes  him  per- 
sist in  enshrining  a  Williams  or  a 
Ruth — or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  heart 
of  a  ten-year-old  girl  that  makes  her 
pulse  race  when  she  reads  about  Wilma 
Rudolph? 

Bill  Ferraro  suggested  a  couple  of 
reasons  why  we  elevate  athletes  to  the 
stature  of  gods.  "These  heroes  are  ex- 
isting within  a  culture,"  he  said.  "They 
exemplify  the  accepted  cultural  values. 


But  there  is  a  higher  level,  too.  These 
players  are  achieving  excellence.  That 
is  the  great  attraction  of  sports:  You 
can  get  a  sense  of  perfection  in  an  im- 
perfect world."  Watching  the  U.S.  win 
gold  medals  in  the  Olympic  games,  he 
added,  was  a  recent  example  of  this 
sensation. 

The  Sultan  of  Swat.  The  Behe- 
moth of  Biff.  The  Colossus  of  Clout. 
The  Prince  of  Pounders.  The  Rajah  of 
Rap.  The  Maharajah  of  Mash.  The 
Wizard  of  Wham.  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  colorful  nicknames  bestowed 
upon  Babe  Ruth.  Who,  I  have  been 
wondering,  could  attain  such  stature, 
on  such  a  universal  level,  today?  Where 
are  the  heroes,  larger  than  life,  in 
sports  and  in  government? 

"By  now  it  is  very  nearly  accepted 
wisdom:  there  are  no  heroes  anymore," 
wrote  essayist  Harry  Stein  in  Esquire 
recently.  "Well,  the  truth,  more  pre- 
cisely, is  just  that  the  ones  we've  been 
handed  and  chosen  to  accept  are  woe- 
fully, desperately  inadequate  to  the 
task."  Stein  came  to  this  conclusion  af- 
ter asking  a  random  sampling  of  kids, 
ages  seven  to  sixteen,  who  they'd  like  to 
be  when  they  grew  up.  All  of  them 
named  a  rock  musician  or  television 
star. 

I  think  many  of  us  ha\'e  heroes, 
and  worthy  ones.  But  perhaps  we're 
hesitant  to  label  them  that.  "  'Role 
model,'  "  wrote  columnist  George  Will 
last  spring,  "is  a  phrase  sometimes  used 
by  people  too  embarrassed  to  use  the 
word  'hero.'  "  It  would  be  nice  to  think 
that  our  role  models,  our  heroes,  are 
not  the  temporarily  incandescent  stars 


who  seem  to  flit  across  stages  and  stadi- 
ums, beloved  one  year  and  forgotten 
the  next.  Our  true  heroes  may  be  much 
less  visible  but  no  less  compelling.  For 
George  Will,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
columnist  Murray  Kempton  is  a  hero. 
For  Harry  Stein,  aging  and  ailing  for- 
mer baseball  executive  Bill  Veeck  is 
heroic,  even  if  largely  ignored. 

Maybe  it  takes  a  kind  of  naivete,  an 
unworldliness,  an  innocence  to  have  a 
hero.  And  today  we  are  less  innocent 
than  we  were  twenty-five  and  more 
years  ago.  It's  something  to  hold  onto, 
though.  After  all,  one  of  my  own  role 
models — all  right,  heroes — is  a  woman 
who  wrote  this: 

Innocence  is  not  the  prerogative  of  in- 
fants and  puppies,  and  far  less  of  mountains 
and  fixed  stars  ...  Like  any  other  of  the  spir- 
it's good  gifts,  it  is  there  if  you  want  it,  free 
for  the  asking.  It  is  possible  to  pursue  inno- 
cence as  hounds  pursue  hares:  singlemind- 
edly,  driven  by  a  kind  of  love  ...  giving  loud 
tongue  all  unawares  to  the  deepest,  most 
incomprehensible  longing,  a  root-flame  in 
the  heart.  (Annie  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at 
Tinker  Creek,  1975,  Bantam  Books) 

That  is  why  I  liked  the  people  in 
Bill  Ferraro's  baseball  course.  They 
held  their  heroes  aloft,  driven  by  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  love,  and  it  touched  some 
human  quality  we  all  live  for  and  do 
well  to  heed.  Blind  worship  can  be 
dangerous  if  carried  to  extremes.  But  I 
don't  think  any  of  those  sports  fans' 
lives  would  be  enriched  if  they  shook 
their  heads,  awakened  from  a  dream, 
and  decided  that  Babe  Ruth  was  ob- 
scene and  Ted  Williams  a  moody  s.o.b. 

Nellie  is  still  okay  by  me,  and  so  are 
Wilma  and  Carry  Back.  Here's  looking 
at  you,  heroes.  A.D. 

We  are  grateful  to  Dale  Collell.  of  East 
Providence,  for  the  u.\e  of  three  baseball 
cards  from  his  extensive  collection. 
Photograplis  of  the  cards  by  John  Foraste. 
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Bed  down  with 
jan  heirloom 
^1  goose  down 
i>^co|^per  .    ^ 
froiri^      " 


You  may 
have  found  a* 
goose  down  com- 
forter like  this  in  a 
fine  old  European 
inn-and  looked  for  it  ever 
since.  Look  no  further 
It's  only  here,  at  this 
price.  We  have  it  made 
exclusively  for  us-to  our 
demanding  specifications- 
by  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
down  products  in  the  country. 
We  asked  for  excellence  you  can     *- 
measure-and/ee/.  And  we  got  it 
. . .  comforters  so  soft  and  light  that 
they  end  your  nightly  struggle  with 
bed  covers.  On  freezing  winter  nights  and  tricky 
spring  ones,  the  most  restless  sleeper  in  your 
family  will  not  kick  out  from  under 

There  are  no  synthetic  materials-just  nature's 
own,  pure  and  simple . . .  100%  cotton,  woven  to 
an  extravagant  thread  count  of  230  per  inch . . . 
corded  ( not  just  stitched)  edges . . .  extra-generous 
sizing ...  a  unique  quilting  pattern  that  keeps  the 
down  from  shifting  to  one  end  and  giving  you  the 
cold  shoulder  The  finest  white  European  goose 
down-and  more  of  it  (a  minimum  of  550  cu.  in. 
per  oz.  fill  power),  so  you  stay  cozy  when  the 
thermostat  reads  as  low  as  40?  Our  twin  has  more 
down  than  many  king-size  comforters.  Machine 
wash  or  dry  clean,  and  store  in  its  own  zippered  case. 

A  comforter  of  this  quality  is  more  than  an 
investment,  good  for  40  or  50  years.  It's  a  friend 
for  life. 

For  the  ultimate  comfort,  pair  it  with  pillows  of 
goose  down  or  goose  down  and  goose  feathers. 
They  never  go  flat,  even  after  repeated  washings. 


COMFORTER  COLORS  Single  color:  It,  blue;  camel;  burgundy;  cream. 

Reversible:  \t.  blue/cream;  camel/cream:  burgundy/cream;  also,  burgundy/med,  gray 


GOOSE  DOWN  PILLOWS  White  on  white  (fill  wt.  in  ozs.)                           | 

SIZE 

Soft 
(goose  down) 

Medium 

(SO^'o  goose  down. 

50%  goose  feathers) 

Firm 

(10«/o  goose  down. 

90%  goose  feathers) 

HOW 
MANY? 

TOTAL 
PRICE 

Standard 

n$60(20oz.) 

n$45(26oz.) 

n  $25  (34  02.) 

Queen 

n$70(24oz.) 

n$55(32oz.) 

n  $30  (42  oz.) 

King 

n$80(28oz.) 

a  $65  (36  oz.) 

D  $35  (48  oz.) 

CALL  TOLL  FREE                                                                  Tolalomemsalx,^ 

tOh  4    Qnn    OCO   conn                                 PleaseaMSSOOpercomtonerandSSOO 
^    l"0UU"03iC"«l£UU                                              per  pillow  for  shipping  and  handling 

OR  ORDER  BY  IMAIL'                                                             New  Jersey  residents  add  6°s  sales  lax 

^^  Check    n  MasterCharge    n  Visa    G  American  Express                                 total 

Exp,  Date 


Card  Member's  Signature 


Name  (print) 


Street  Address 


City  State  Zip 

MAIL  TO:  NANCY  FLEMING'S  DOWN  SHOP 

Dept  IVL,  80  New  Bridge  Rd  ,  Bergenfield.  N  J  07621 

L_ 

Crafted  With  pride  in  the  U.S.A. 


Delivery  3-4  weeks 

GUARANTEE 

If  at  any  time  you  are 
not  completely 
satisfied  witfi  any 
product  we  sell,  we  will 
replace  it  or  refund  your 
purcfiase  price  in  full, 

aURGUNDV       CAMEL      MEO  GRAY       CREAM  LT  BLUE 


Filling  from  Purolied  Down  Products 


